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The following Lectures, published seventeen years 
since, having been extensively used as a text book, are 
now revised, with the hope of adapting them more fully 
to that end. Iii doing this, the arguments have been 
Bepnrated from ea^h other, and captions have been glvea J 
to the paragraphs. Changes have aI»o been made i 
arrangement, a few things have been omitted, and some 
additions have been made. Neither these, nor the rea- 
sons for them, need be specified. The general form and 
substance of the Lectures have been retained, but, ob 
now presented, it is hoped that the arguments will be 
both more readily apprehended and more easily remeOHi 
bercd. 

The Lectm-ea were originally ^-rittcn on the invita- 
tion of John A. Lowell, Esq., to deliver them before 
tiie Lowell Inatitut« ; and my sense of hia kindness and 
courtesy were expressed in connection with their former 
publicstion. That expression I desire to renew, and 
to add that the same kindness and courtesy have been' J 
still further illustrated in connection vdth the preseofc I 
edition. 

MARK HOPKINS. 
WIU.IXH* CoLtzos, September, ISS3. 
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The following Leotares are published as they were de- 
livered. Perhaps nothing would be gained, on the whole, 
by recasting them ; but they must be eicpected to have the 
defects incident to compositions prepared under the pressure 
of other duties, and required to be completed within a lim- 
ited time. 

When I entered upon the subject, I supposed it had b^en 
exhausted ; but on looking at it more nearly, I was led to see 
that Christiaiuty has such relations to nature and to man, 
that the evidence resulting from a comparison of it with 
them may be almost said to be exhaustless. To the evidence 
fiom this source I have given greater prominence than is 
00nmion,.both because it has been comparatively neglected, 
and because I judged it better adapted than the historical 
proof to interest a promiscuous audience. It was with refer- 
ence to both . these points, that, in the arrangement and 
grouping of these Lectures, I have departed from the ordi- 
nary course; and if they shall be found in any degree pecul- 
iarly adapted to the present state of the public mind, I think 
it will be from the prominence given to the Internal Evi- 
dence, while, at the same time, the chief topics of aigument 
are presented within a moderate space. 

(4) 
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The method of proof of which I have just spoken has 
disadvantage which I found embarrassing. If Chiistianity is 
compared with nature or with man, it must be assumed that 
it is some specific thiug; and lience there will be danger, 
either of being so general and indeiinite as to be without 
interest, or of getting upon controversial ground. Each of 
these extremes it was my wish to avoid. That I succeeded 
in doing this perfectly, I canuot suppose. Probably it w*ould 
Ije impossible for any one to do so in the judgment of all. 
My wish was to present the argument. This I could not do 
without indicating my seutiments on some of the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity up to a certain point; and 
if any think that I went too far, I can only say tliat it was 
difficult to know where to stop, and that, if I had given the 
argument precisely as it lay in my own nrind, I should have 
gone much larthcr. It is from the adaptation of Christianity 
SB providing an atonement, and consequently a divine Re- 
deoinu', to the condition and wants of man, that tlie chief 
e of such works as that of Erekine, and "The Philosophy 
e Plan of Salvation," is derived ; and I should be unwill- 
D have it supposed that I presented any thing which I 
ngnrdcd aa a complete system of the Evidences of Christ 
ily, from which that argument was excluded. 

But if, in some of its aspects, the evidence for Christianity 
may be said to be eihaustlesa, it may also be said that several 
of the leading topics of argument havo probably been pre- 
sented as ably as they ever will be. Those topics I thought 
It my duty to present, and in doing so I had no wish t« sac- 
rifice force to originality, and did not hesitate to avdl my- 
self freely of such labors of others as were within my reach. 
If I had had time to do this more fully, no doubt the Lec- 
tures would have been improved. 
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For mach reoorrence to original authorities in the histori- 
cal part, I had not time. The quotations in that part are 
generally taken from Paley or Home, or from some source 
equally common. Those quotations, however, are of unques- 
tioned authority; they are to the point, and perhaps nothing 
could have more usefully occupied the same space. 

The importance of the object intended to be accomplished 
by the founder of the Lowell Institute, in this course of Lec- 
tures, cannot be over-estimated. Let there be in the minds 
of the people generally a settled and rational conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, such as a fair presentation of the 
evidence could not faSl to produce, and there will be the best 
and the only true foundation laid for a rational piety, and for 
the practice of every social and civil virtue. That these 
Lectures were useful, to some extent, when they were deliv- 
ered, in produdng such a conviction, I had the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing; and I now commit them to the blessing of 
God, with the hope, though there are so many and so able 
treatises on this subject already before the public, that they 
will have a degree of usefulness that will justify their publi- 
cation. 

WxzxiAMs CoLLBGB, April, 1846. 
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LECTURE I. 

OBJECT OF THE COURSE.— RESPONSIBILITY OP MEN FOE THEIB 
OPINIONS.— REVELATION PROVABLE. — THIS SHOWN FROM A 
COMPARISON OF MATHEMATICAL AND MORAL EVIDENCE, AND 
FROM AN ANALYSIS OF THE ARGUMENT OF HUME. 

In entering upon this course of lectures, there is one 
impression against which I wish to guard at the outset. 
It is, that I come here to defend Christianity, as if its 
tnith were a matter of doubt. Not so. I come, not 
to dispute, but to exhibit truth; to do my part in a 
great work, wliich must be done for every generation, 
by showing them, so that they shall see for themselves, 
the grounds on which their belief in the Christian 
religion rests. I come to stand at the door of the 
temple of Ti'uth, ahd ask you to go in with me, and 
see for yourselves the foundation and the shafts of those 
pilhirs upon which its dome is reared. I ask you, in 
the words of one of old, to walk with me about our 
Zion, and go round about her, to tell the towers there- 
of, to mark well her bulwarks, to consider her palaces, 
that ye may tell it to the generation following.* 

Pei^sons to be benefited. — In doing this, I shall hope 
to be useful to three classes of persons. 

Mrat Class. — To the first belong those who have 
received Christianity by acquiescence ; who have, per- 

* Psalm xlyiii. 12» U. 

2 "^^ 
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haps, never questioned its truth, but who have never 
examined its evidence. This class is large, — it is to 
be feared increasingly so, — and it does not seem to 
me that the position of mind in which they are placed, 
and its consequences, are sufficiently regarded. 

The claims of the Christian religion present them- 
selves to those who enter upon life in a Christian coun- 
try, in an attitude entirely diflferent from that in which 
they were presented at their first announcement, when 
they made such rapid progress, and when their domin- 
ion ovel: the mind of man was so efficient.* Then, no 
tnan was born a Christian. K he became one, it was 
in opposition to the prejudices of education, to ties of 
kindred, to motives of interest, and often at the sacri- 
fice of reputation and of life. This no man would do 
except op the ground of the strongest reasons, per- 
ceived. and assented to by his own mind. Christianity 
was an aggressive and an uncompromising religion. It 
attacked every other form of religion, whether Jewish 
or pagan, and sought to destroy it. It '* turned the 
world upside down" wherever it came; and the first 
question which any man would naturally ask was, 
^^What are its claims? What are the reasons why 
I should receive it ? " And these claims and reasons 
would be examined with all the attention that could be 
produced by the stimulus of novelty, and by the deep- 
est personal interest. 

Now, however, all this is changed. Men are born 
nominally Christians. The truth of the religion is taken 
for granted ; nothing leads them to question it, nothing 
to examine it. In this position the mind may open 
itself to thevirpception of the religion from a perception 
of its intrinsic exceireuee,»and its adaptation to the deep 
wants of man ; but the probability is that doubts will 
arise. The occasions of these are abundant on every 

• See Wlittely's Logic, Appendix, p. 825. 
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hand — the strange etatc in wlikh the world is; the 
number of sects ; the conduct of Christians ; a com- 
p»nioii that ridicules religion ; an infidel book. One 
objection or doubt makes way for another. The objec- 
tions come first, and, ere the individual is aware, his , 
rcBiJcct for roliglou, and bis confidence in it, are under- 
mined. Especially will tbis be so if a young maa ' 
travels much, and sees diiferont forms of roligion, 
will Bcc the Hindoo bowing before his idol, the Turk 1 
pmying toward Mecca, the Papist kneeling before bis ] 
sunt, and tlic Protestant attending his church ; and, as 
cacli seems equally sincere, and equally certain he iff J 
right, ho will acquu-e, uiecnsibly perhaps, a generaFi 
ioiprossion that all religious are equally true, or — which J 
U much the same thing — that they are equally false, and^ 
any exclusive attachment to the Christian religion will 
be regarded as bigotry. The religion itself will come 
to >» disliked as a restraint, nud despiae<l as a form. 
It ia chiefly from this class thiit the ranks of fanaticism, 
on the one hand, and of infidelity, on the other, ai*© i 
filled ; and it will often depend on constitutional tem- 
perament, or accidental temptation, whether such a one J 
shall become a fanatic or an infidel. 

At this point, there is doubtless a fault both in Chiia* I 
tian parents and in Christian ministers. Where there ' 
ia a proi>er course of training, tliis class can never be- I 
come mimerous; but it ia mmierous in all our cougi-o* ' 
gations now. Needless doubts are not to be awakened, 
but it in no honor to the Christian religion to receive it 1 
by prescription. It ia no fault to have those question* I 
ing8, that desire for insight, — call them doubts if you I 
will, — which always spring up in strong minds, and 1 
which will not be quieted till the gi-ound and evidence I 
of tboBo things which they receive are distinctly seen. * 
Are there such among my hearers? Tliem I hope to ^ 
benefit. I hope to do for them wliat Luke did for the j 
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most excellent Theophilus — to show them the ^cer^ 
tainty^ of those things in which they have been in- 
stnicted; to refer them, as he does again the same 
person in the Acts, to those '' infallible proofs " on which 
the religion rests. 

Second Class. — To the second class whom I hope to 
benefit belong those who have gradually passed from 
the precedmg class into doubt and infidelity. For such, 
I think, there is hope. They are not unwilling to see 
evidence. Their position has led them to look at objec- 
tions first, and they have, perhaps, never had time or 
opportunity to look at the embodied evidence for Chris- 
tianity. They have fallen into infidelity from associa- 
tion, from vanity, from fashion ; they have not found 
in it the satisfaction they expected, and they are willing 
to review the ground, or rather to look candidly, for 
the first time, at the evidences for this religion. 

Exceptions. — Besides this class of infidels, there are, 
however, two others, whom I have very little hope of 
benefiting. One is of those who are made so by their 
passions, and are imder the control of appetite, or am- 
bition, or avarice, or revenge. As these were not made 
infidels by argument, argument will not be likely to 
reclaim them. ^They never think of religion but with 
a feeling of enmity, and never speak of it but in the 
language of sneer or abuse." Another class is of those 
who have been well characterized as '' a cold, specula- 
tive, subtle set of skeptics, who attack first principles 
and confound their readers or hearers with paradoxes." 
Apparently influenced by vanity, they adopt principles 
which would render all argument impossible or nu- 
gatory, and which would lead to fundamental and 
universal skepticism. This class seems not to be as 
numerous or as dangerous at present as at some former 
times.* 

* Alexander's Eridcnees, p. 9. 
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Tliird Class. — The tliird class ■whom I hope to ben- 
efit consists of Christians themeclvcs. 

Certaintt/ and Efficiency. — It is one of the condi- 
tions of Chvistian chiiracter and efficiency, that, on some 
ground, there should be such a conviction of the truth 
of Christianity as to form a basis of action and of self- 
sacritice, which, if it should be required, would be 
carried even to martyrdom. The grounds of such a 
conviction cannot be too well examined. Tliero is no 
man, who finds himself called to act upon any convic- 
tion, who does not feel his self-reapect increased, and 
his peace of mind enhanced, and his strength for action 
augmented, when he has a clear perception of the gi-ound 
of the conviction u^iou which ho acts. And even though 
bo may once have scon the Christian evidences in all 
their force, and been astonished at the mass of proof, 
and have been perfectly convinced, yet, after a time, 
theso impressions fade away, and it is good fur him to 
have them renewed. It is as when one has looked at 
the Falls of Niagara, and stood upon the towor, and 
gone round upon Table rock, and been rowed in the 
little l>oat up toward the great fall, and had his mind 
filled with the scene, but has again been occupied in the 
business of life till Uie impression has become indistinct 
on his mind. Ho would then gladly return, and have 
it renewed and deepened. 

This feeling of certainty seems to have I)een one of 
the elements of the vigorous piety of ancient times. 
Tht'y believed ; therefore they spoke. They knew 
whom they believed ; therefore they wore ready to be 
offered. They spoke of "certainty," of "infallible * 
prooft," of being "eye-witnesses," of the "more sure ' 
word of prophecy." Their tread was not that of men 
who were feeling their way m the twiliirht uf doubtful 
«vi(lcuoc, but that uf men who SaW V ' ' ^ in the 

light of clear and perfect vi^n. 
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I would not, indeed, limit the amount of knowledge 
and conviction with which piety may exist. If it can 
spring up in the twilight, and grow where doubts over- 
shadow it, and where it never feels the direct rays of 
truth, we ought to rejoice ; but, at the same time, we 
ought to know that the growth will be feeble, and that 
the plant must be despoiled of the beauty and fi'agrance 
which it will have when it grows as in the light of the 
open day. To produce this feeling of certainty in one 
already a Qiristian, was the avowed object for which 
the Gospel of Luke was written ; and it is tiiis feeling, 
containing the elements both of peace and of strength, 
that I hope to produce and to deepen in the minds of 
Christians. 

Cooperation needed, — But if I am to be useful to 
either of these classes, it must be with their own, co- 
operation. The principle involved in this assertion, in 
reference to all moral truth, and, indeed, to all trath the 
acquisition of which requires attention, is as obvious to 
philosophy and conunon sense as it is plainly announced 
in the Bible. Nothing is more common, in reference 
to their present, as well as their future interests, than 
for men to ''have eyes and see not." 

Objection — Belief necessary. — Here, however, I am 
met by the objection that the belief of a man is not 
within his own power, but that he is compelled to 
believe according to certain laws of evidence. This 
objection I do not apprehend to be of very wide influ- 
ence ; but I have met with a few men of intelligence 
who have held to it, and it has been sustained by some 
names of high authority, I am therefore bound to 
notice it. 

In this case, as in most others of a similar kind, the 
objection involves a partial truth, from which its plausi- 
bility is derived. It is true, within certain limitations, 
and under certain conditions, and with respect to cer- 
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tain kinds of truth, that wo are not voluntaiy in our 
belief; I)ut then these coiitlitions and limitations are 
Bueh as entirely to sever froiu tliis truth any conse- 
quence that we ai-e not perfectly ready to iidmit. 

We lulniit that belief is in no case directly dependent 
on the mil ; that in some cases it is entirely independ- 
ent of it ; but he must be exceedingly bigoted, or un- 
observant of what passes ai-ound him, who should 
affirm that the mil has no influence. The influence of 
the will here is analogous to its influence in many other 
Ciises. It is as great as it is over the objects which we 
sec. It does not depend upon the will of any man, 
if he tunis his eyes in a particular direction, whether 
he shall sec a tree there. If the tree be there, he must 
Bcc it, and is compelled to believe in its existence ; but 
it was entirely within his power not to turn his eyes in 
that direction, and thus to remain unconvinced, on the 
highest of all evidence, of the existence of the tree, and 
unimpressed by its beauty and proportion. It is not 
by bis will directly that man has any control over his 
thoughts. It is not by willing a thought into the mind 
that he can call it there ; and yet ive all know that 
through attention and habits of association the sub- 
jects of our thoughts are, to a great extent, directed 
by the will. 

It is precisely so in respect to belief; and he 
denies this, denies the value of candor, and the inflow 
encc of pai*ty spirit, and prejudice, and interest, on 
mind. So great ia this inlluence, however, that a keen 
observer of hunuui luituro, and one who will not be 
suspected of leaning unduly to the doctrine I now ad- 
vocate, has supposed it to extend even to our belief of 
matbemutical tnith. "Men," says Hobbes, "appeal 
from cust^ini to reason, and from reason to custom. As 
it (KirveB their turn, receding from custom when their 
interest rctjuircs it, and setting themselves ogaitut 
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reason as ofb as reason is against them ; which is the 
cause that the doctrine of right and wrong is perpetu- 
ally disputed both by the pen and the sword ; whereas 
the doctrine of lines and figures is not so, because men 
care not, in that subject, what is truth, as it is a thing 
that crosses no man's ambition, or profit, or lust. For, 
I doubt not, if it had been a thing contrary to any man's 
right of dominion, or to the interest of men that have 
dominion, that the three angles of a triangle should be 
equal to two angles of a square, that doctrine should 
have been, if not disputed, yet by the burning of all 
books of geometry suppressed, as far as he whom it 
concerned was able." '^ This," says Hallam, from whose 
work I make the quotation, ^ does not exaggerate the 
pertinacity of mankind in resisting the evidence of truth 
when it thwarts the interests or passions of any partic- 
ular sect or community." * Let a man who hears the 
forty-seventh proposition of Euclid announced for the 
first time, trace the steps of the demonstration, and he 
must believe it to be true ; but let him know that, as 
soon as he does perceive the evidence of that proposi- 
tion so as to believe it on that ground, he shall lose his 
right eye, and he will never trace the evidence, or come 
to that belief which results from the force of the only 
j)roper evidence. You may tell him* it is true, but he 
will reply that he does not know, he does not see it to 
be so. 

So far, then, from finding in this law of belief — the 
law by which it is necessitated on condition of a certain 
amount of evidence perceived by the mind — an ex- 
cuse for any who do not receive the evidence of the 
Christian religion, it is in this very law that I find the 
ground of their condemnation. Certainly, if God has 
provided evidence as convincing as that for the forty- 
seventh of Euclid, so that all men have to do is to 

* Literature of Europe, voL iU. 
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examine it with candor, then they must be without ex- 
ctpe if they do not beiiere. This, I suppose, God has 
done. He asks no one to believe except on the ground 
of evidence, and such evidence na ought to command 
assent. Let a man examine tliis evidence with entire 
candor, laj-ing aside all regard for consequences or re- 
sults, simply according to the laws of evidence, and 
dien, if he is not convinced, I believe God will, so far 
forth, acquit him in the great day of account. But if 
God has given men such evidence that a Mr, and fiiU, 
and perfectly candid examination is all that is needed 
to necessitate belief, then, if men do not believe, it 
will be iu this very law that we shall find the groimd 
of their condemnation. The difficulty will not He in 
their mental constitution as related to evidence, nor in 
the want of evidence, but in that moral condition, that 
stiitc of the heart, or the Mill, which i^revcnteda proper 
ex^miuutinn. " There seems," says Butler, " no possible 
reason to be given why wc may not be in a state of 
moral probation with regard to the exercise of our 
derstamling nijon the subject of religion, as we are with 
regard to onr behavior in common affairs. The former 
is a tiling as much within our power and choice as 
latter." 

WAen truth has a fair chance. — And here, I 
mark iiicidentallj", we see what it is for truth to have 
a Cur chance. There arc many who think it has this 
when it is left fi-ee to combat error without the iiiter- 
rcutioii of external force j and they seem to sup|)ose it 
will, of necessity, prevail. But the fact is, that the 
truth nlmoAt never has a fair chance with such a being 
as man, wheu the reception of it involves self-denial, 
or the recognition of duties to wliicli he is indisiiosed. 
Let " tlie niirtts that steam up before tlio intellect from 
a corrupt heart l>e dispersed," and truths, before ob- 
KUre, siiino out as the noonday. Ik'forc tlie mind of 
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one with the intellect of a mati, but with the purity and 
unselfishness of an angel, the evidence of such a sys- 
tem as the gospel would have a fair chance. 

Is it true 9 then, that, if a perfectly candid attention 
be given to its evidences, a certainty of the truth of 
Cihristianity will be produced in the mind at this late 
day, gnd in these ends of the earth? I say, Yes ; and 
I say it in full view of the kind of evidence by which 
CSuistianity is supported, and which, by some, is sup- 
posed incapable of producing certainty. Let us look 
at this point. 

The kind of evidence — probable and matliemcUical 
evidence compared. — What, then, is the kind of evi- 
dence by which Christianity is supported ? And here I 
am ready to say, it is moral evidence, as opposed to 
mathematical, and whaf is called probable evidence, as 
opposed to demonstrative. Is, then, mathematical evi- 
dence a better ground of certainty than moral evidence ? 
On this point, and also respecting the subjects to which 
mathematical evidence can properly be applied, there is 
a wrong fanpression extensively prevalent, not only in 
the community at large, but among educated men. 
Figures, it is said, can not lie ; and there seems to be an 
impression that where they are used, the result must 
be certain. But when a surveyor measures the sides 
and angles of a field, and ascertains the contents by 
calculation, is he certain he has the exact contents of 
that field? He may be so if no mistake has been 
made in measuring the sides and angles. But of that 
he never can be certain ; or, if he is, it can not be by 
mathematical evidence. His accuracy will depend upon 
the perfection of his instruments, of which he never 
can be certain. So it will be found in all cases of what 
are called mixed mathematics. There are elements 
entering into the result that do not depend on mathe- 
matical evidence, and therefore the evidence for that 
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result is not demonatrativc. Even in those results 
in Avhich the greatest confidence is felt, and in which .j 
there seems to be, and perhaps is, an entire coincidence J 
with fact, the certainty tlrnt ia felt does not result from^ 
mathematical evidence. No man, who understands the 
nature of the evideuce on which he proceeds, would 
say he had demonstrated that there wonld be an eclipse 
next year. Ills expectation of it would depend, not on 
mathematical evidence, but upon his belief in the sta- 
bility of the laws of nature. And even in accordance 
with those laws, it is not impossible that some new 
comet may come in athwart the orbit of the earth or , 
the moon, and disturb their relative position. 

Facta can not be tleinonsfrated. — But, says the ob- 
jector, I speak of jpure mathematics, and of the cei-tainty 
of its evidence. I say, theu, nith rcgai-d to pure 
inathcmatice, that it has no application to facts. No 
fhct'cau bo demonstrated. Kothiug whatever, no osscr- . 
tion about any thing that ever did exist, or ever coaJ 
exist, can be demonstrated, that is, proved by cvidcnofa 
purely matliematical. This will be osseutod to by all4 
who understand the nature of mathematical eWdonoe, ' 
and it con be easily shown. It can be dcmoustnitod 
that the two acute angles in every right-augled triangle 
are equal to the right angle ; but am tliis bo demon- 
Htmted of any actually existing triangle ? Draw what 
you call a right-angled triangle, and cau you dcmoa- 
stratc it about that? No. Yon can not demonstrata - 
that your given triangle is right-angled. "NVhether it itf ^ 
or not will depend upou the jjerfection of yoiu- in8tni*i| 
mcnts and the pei-fectiou of the senses. Accordingly^ J 
demonstrntion never asserts, and never can assert, ofl i 
any triangle, that it in right-angled ; but its language 
is. Let it bo a right-angled triangle, suppose it to bo, 
and then the two acute angles will be equal to that right 
■Ogle. It asserts nothing whatever about any thing 
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that actually exists, but only the connection between a 
certain supposition and a certain conclusion.* What- 
ever certainty we have, therefore, about any thing that 
actually exists, or has existed, or can exist, is derived, 
not from mathematical, but from what is called moral 
or probable evidence. 

What, then, shall we say of the reasonableness, or 
rather of the folly, of those who ask for mathematical 
evidence to prove the truth of the Christian religion, 
when that evidence can not be applied to prove any one 
&et whatever? 

I would by no means disparage mathematics. I ac- 
knowledge its extensive utility and application. I am 
surprised at that skill in the construction of instru- 
ments by which truths demonstrated concerning sup- 
posed lines and figures can be so correctly and generally 
applied to the purposes of practical life. I look witii 
wonder upon that structure of the universe, by which 
truths demonstrated concerning these same abstract 
propositions are found to apply with so much exactness 
to its forms, and forces, and movements ; but still, I 
would have this science keep within its own sphere, and 
not arrogate to itself ^ certainty which does not belong 
to it in virtue of its own authority, and which opemtes 
practically to throw distrust upon our conclusions in 
other departments. 

Either, then, there is certainty on other ground than 
mathematical evidence, or there is no certainty concem- 
ixig any feet or existing thing whatever, and there will 
be no stopping short of that absolute skepticism 
which denies the authority of the hiunan feculties, and 
doubts of every thing, and finally doubts whether it 
-doubts. 

Grounds of certainty. — K, then, such certainty 
may be attained, our next inquiry will be. What are 

* Stewart's Elements, vol. U. diap. U. see. 3. 
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the grounds of it? Aud of these there are no less 
Ihaa six. 

First: Consciousness. — The firstgroupd of certainty 
ia consciousness. By this we are infoi-mcd of what is 
passing within our own minds. We are oertain that 
vre think and feel. 

Second: Reason. — The second is that which is nowfj 
commonly called reason in man, or by some the reasonr',| 
l>y which he perceives directly, intiutively, necessarily, 
and believes, with a conviction from which he can not, 
free himself, certain fundamental truths, upon which all 
other truths, and all reasomng, properly so called, or 
deduction, are conditioned. It is by this that we be- 
lieve in our own existence and personal identity, and 
in tho maxim that every event must have an adequate 
cause. This belongs equally to all men, and, ^\-ithin its 
own province, its authority is perfect. No authority 
cau be higher, no certainty more fidl and absolute, thai 
that which it gives. No man can believe any thing witlk. 
a certainty' greater than that with which he believes 
ht* own existence ; and, if we may suppose such a case, 
he who should doubt nf his own existence, would. 
Ihat single doubt, necessarily involve tho doubt of cvciyi, 
thing ol»t>. 

Tliird: the Senses. — The third ground of certaintyi 
i» tbo crtdence of tho senses. I do not deny that tli6 
senses may deceive us — that they sometimes do ; but 
I Affirm that genei-ally tho evidence of the senses is the 
grunnd of entire certainty to tho mass of mankind. To- 
titom "seeing is believing," and they can conceive of' 
nt> grcwtr certainty than that which results from thla 
cvldenco. Whatever doubt some may attempt to cast 
orer this snbjcct, it is obvious that no eveut whatever— 
not tho flowing of water toward its source — can bo A 
grtater violation of the laws of natui-o, more in opposi- 
ttan to its ordinary sequences, than would be a decejv 
3 
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tion upon the senses of men with respect to certain 
things and under certain circumstances. It would be 
as great a miracle to make three millions, or one mil- 
lion, of people believe that they went out and gathered 
manna — that they saw, and felt, and tasted it — when 
they really did not, as it would if water should flow 
back toward its source, or should divide and stand up 
in heaps. 

Fourth: Memory. — The fourth ground of certainly 
is the evidence of memory. Without entire confidence 
in this, no testimony could be taken in a court of jus- 
tice, no criminal could be convicted. When its testi- 
mony is perfectly clear and distinct, it leaves no doubt 
on the mind. 

Fifih : Testimony. — The fifth ground of certainty is 
testimony. With respect to this, I would say substan- 
tially the same that I have said of the senses. No 
doubt, as has been said by Hume, and as every body 
knows, testimony sometimes deceives us; but it has. 
not been enough insisted on, that testimony may be 
given by such men, and so many, and under such cir- 
cumstances, as. to form a ground of certainty as valid 
as any other can possibly be. I do not now say that 
the testimony for the Christian religion is of this char- 
acter ; but I say, if it is not, the difficulty lies, not in 
the kind of evidence, as distinguished from mathemati- 
cal, but in the degree of it in this particular case. 

Sixth: Reasoning. — The sixth ground of certainty 
is rea^omng. That this is so in mathematics, all will 
admit. On other subjects, the certainty may be equally 
full and absolute. When Robinson Crusoe saw the 
track of a man's foot upon the shore of his island, he 
was as certain there had been a man there as if he had 
seen him. It was reasoning ; it was inferring, from a 
fact which he knew by sensation, another fact which he 
did not thus know ; but how perfectly conclusive ! The 
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skeptic never lived who -would have doubted it. This | 
kind of evidence is capahle of every degree of proba- ] 
Mlitj, from the slightest shade of it upward. It often | 
requires that a large number of circiunstances should j 
be taken into the account, and, in mauy cases, does not J 
amount to positive proof. In many others, however, J 
it does ; and the circumstance on whieh I wish to fix J 
attention is, that it may be the ground of a belief a& J 
fixed and certain as any other. j 

These, then, are the grounds of certainty, and each 
has its peculiar province. Of these, each of thefirst 
three — consciousness, reason, and tlie senses — is en- 
tirely competent within its own sphere, and, indeed, 
acarcely admits of collateral support. Kot so the last j 
three. TliG evidence of memoiy, of testunony, and 
of reasoning, may mutually assist and confirm each •■ 
other. It is upon the last two, the cridence of testi- 
mony and of reasoning, that we rely for the support i 
of what are called the external i)roof8 of Christianity ; 
and if one of these is eapable of producing certainty, I 
much more, if cei-tainty admitted of degrees, would 
they both when conspiring together. I 

A habit of donht — credulity and skepticism equally 1 
weali. — I have dwelt on this subject because it seems 
to nio that many persons indulge themselves In a sickly 
and effeminate habit of doubt on all subjects without 
the pale of mathematics and physics, and more ea- 
pceially on the subject of religion. So much has 
been ftatd, there are so many opinions and so much 
iloubt respecting different points of tlie religion itself, 
ih&l this feeling of doubt has been transferred to thft J 
oridcncu by which the religion is sustained. Iwi&b^'l 
therefore, to have it distinctly felt that the kind of evi'^'l 
dvnoe by wliich Christianity is sustained is capable of ^ 
prodticing cerbiinty, and I claim tliat the evidences are ] 
Midi that, when fully and fairly examined, they ivUI 
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produce it. They amount to what is meant by a moral 
demonstration. There are many subjects on which, 
from want of evidence, or because they are beyond the 
reach of our faculties, it is wise, and the mark of a 
strong mind, to doubt ; and there are also subjects on 
which it is equally the mark of a weak mind to doubt, 
and of a strong one to give a fiill assent. The day, 
I trust, has gone by when a habit of doubt and of 
skepticism is to be regarded as a mark of superior 
intellect. 

Possible conflict of reasoning and testimony — the 
argument of Hume, — But, though testimony and rea- 
soning may produce the certainty of mathematical 
demonstration in some circumstances, yet is it not pos- 
sible that one of these sources of evidence may so come 
in conflict with the other as to leave the mind in entire 
susj)ense ? Is it not possible that an amount of testi- 
mony which, when we look at it by itself, seems per- 
fectly conclusive, may yet be opposed by an argument 
which, when taken by itself, seems perfectly conclusive, 
and thus the mind be left in a state of hopeless per- 
plexity? This may be conceived; and, putting the 
testimony for Christianity in the most favorable light, 
it is precisely the condition in which it is claimed, by 
Hume and his followers, that the mind of a reasonable 
person must be thrown, by his argument on miracles. 
Shall I, then, go on to state and answer that argument? 
I am not unwilling to do so ; because it will, I pre- 
sume, be expected ; and because it is still the custom 
of those who defend Christianity to do so, just as it was 
the custom of British ships to fire a gun on passing the 
port of Copenhagen, long after its power had been 
prostrated, and its influence had ceased to be felt. 

According to Hume, "Experience is our only guide 
in reasoning concerning matters of fact." Our belief 
of any fact from the repoii: of eye witnesses is derived 
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from no other principle than experience; that is, our 
observation of the veracity of human testimony. Now, 
if tho fact attested pai-takes of the marvelous, if it is siicii 
a^ has seldom fallen mider our obscrvution, here is a con- 
tost of two oppoait* experiences, of which the one de- 
stroys the other as far as its force goes, and the superior 
can only operate on the mind by the force which remains. 
"But," says Hume, "in order to increase the proba- 
bility against the testimony of witnesses, let us suppose 
that the fact which they affirm, instead of being only 
coarvelouB, is really inix-aculous ; and suppose, also, that 
the testimony, considered apart and in itself, amomita 
to an entii-e proof; in that case there is proof against 
proof, of which the strongest miist prevail, but still 
with a diminution of its force in proportion to that of 
its antagonist. A niii-oclc is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a niii-acle, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argu- j 
luent from experience can possibly be imagined." i 

Again, Hume says, "It is experience only which givea i 
authority to human testimony ; and it is the same expo- 
rienco which assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, those two kinds of experience are contrary, 
wc have nothing to do but to subtract tho one from the 
other, and embnice an opinion either on one side or tho 
oth«r, with that assurance which arises from the re- 
mainder. But, according to tho principle hero explained, 
this Buhtraction, with regard to all popular religions, 
amouutii to an entire annihilation ; and therefore we 
may egtnblish it aa a maxim, that no human testimony 
can have such force as to prove a miracle, and make it 
a jnst foundation for any such system of religion." 

T^e daim — no room/or it on the ground of Theism. 
— The claim here is, not that wo are to bo cautions, aa 
dodbllcsa we arc, in regard to all evidence for prodigies 
3* 
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and miracles, but that the latter hold such a relation to 
the grounds of our belief that they can not be proved 
Ijy human testimony. Let the question, however, be 
argued, as Hume claims to argue it, on the groimd of 
theism, and let it be fairly stated, and it would seem 
impossible that there should be any difficulty respecting 
it. Do we believe in the existence of a personal God, 
intelligent and free ? — not a God who is a part of natm'e , 
or a mere personification of the powers of nature, but 
one who is as distinct from nature as the builder of the 
house is from the house? Do we believe, with our best 
philosophers, either that the laws of natiu'e are only 
the stated mode in which God operates; or that all 
nature, mth all its laws, is perfectly under his control? 
Then we can find no difficulty in believing that such a 
God may, at any time when the good of his creatures 
requires it, change the mode of his operation, and sus- 
pend those laws. Would Hume accept this statement 
of the question? If so, the dispute is at an end; for 
this relation of God to nature involves the possibility 
both of a miracle and of its proof. It is incompatible 
Avith this relation, that experience should ever attam 
that character of absolute and necessary uniformity, in 
virtue of which alone its evidence can be set in oppo- 
sition to that of testimony. If he would not accept 
this statement, he is an atheist or a pantheist ; and wo 
are not yet prepared to argue the question of miracles, 
for that can not be argued till it is fully conceded that 
a personal God exists. 

Two spheres and movements — the mind adapted to 
both. — The above seems to me a sufficient answer to the 
argument of Hume. Our minds are constituted with 
reference to our position imder both the natural and 
the moral government of God. But Hmne does not 
take the moral government of God mto his account at 
all. This is his great mistake. It is like the mist^k^ 
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<if till- astronomer who should carefully notice tiie rocur- 
riug movementa of t!ic plauets nrouud their primary, 
but should fiiil to notice thut mightier moTCinent by 
which, lis wo are told, the plauets nud suus aro all borne 
onward toward some uukuown point in infinite space. 
Experienco may enable him to detei-mine and to calcu- 
late the movementa of the tii-st order ; but if ho would 
kuow thut of the second, ho must inquire of Him who 
carries it forwai-d. The mond government of God is 
a movement in a line onward towai'd some grand con- 
snmination, in which the piinciples, indeed, are ever 
the Bame, but the developments are always new, — in 
which, therefore, no exiieriencc of the past can indicate 
with cei-tiiiuty what new opouings of truth, what uciv 
nianifcstiitions of goodness, what new phascM of the 
Dioiiil heavens may appear. To this movement, the 
oirvular and uniform one, in which alone cxjicrieuco is 
possible, is entirely subordinate ; and it accords with om- 
uattind oxpcctitions and grouads of belief that the less 
important should bo flexible to the demands of that 
which is more so. It is on tliis double movement, and 
the suboi'dination of tlie lower, that the high harmonics 
I of the universe depend. The constitution of our nature 

fc is adapted to both movements sepju-ately, and as related ; 

H and that nature is true to itself and to its position when 

^1 men readily accept evidence for miraculous events. To 

H Ivnder such events fully credible, wo only need to 

H show that they are demanded by great moral interests. 

H ITio presumption of unifoi-mity is then balanced by that 

H of interposition, and the fidl weight of testimony comes 

H in witliout a counterpoise. It Is thus that there is 

^1 liroviaion for both the scientlHc and the supernatural 

^1 element ; and the system that would exclude either is 

^M narrow and inadequate. 

^M The diflScult)- with tho most of those who have oi>- 

^^ posed Ilumo has been, that iLey have permitted him, 

^ _ Ma 
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while arguing the question ostensibly on the ground of 
theism, to involve positions that are really atheistic. 
They have permitted him to give, surreptitiously, to 
the mere laws of nature a sacredness and a permanence 
which put them in the place of God. K we grant to 
Hume that the laws of nature are absolutely uniform, 
iwe preclude, of course, all proof for a miracle. This 
is. really, though not avowedly, the essential premise 
by which he attempts to show that a miracle can not be 
proved by testimony; and whoever grants him this, 
gr»ts the very point in dispute. The laws of nature, 
when once it is conceded that they are invariable, are of 
equal authority ; and it is in vain to attempt to inval- 
idate the authority of one by bringing against it that of 
another, by whatever amount of induction it may have 
been established. 

Reply of Dr. Chalmers. — This does not seem to 
have been perceived by Dr. Chalmers m his very elab- 
orate attempt to refute the argument of Hume. He 
gi'ants that the laws of nature are uniform, and says 
that there are laws of testimony that are a part of the 
laws of nature, as uniform as any other, and that there 
are certain kinds of testimony in regard to which the 
uniform experience is, that they do not deceive us ; and 
then he goes onto show, with great power, how the force 
of testimony may be accumulated so as to overbalance 
any improbability whatever. I admit fiilly all that he 
says on the force of testimony. But let its force be 
ever so great, if it were a fact that no testimony was 
ever known to deceive us, yet even then, if we admit 
the premise of Hume as he would have it understood, 
we only balance uniform experience against uniform 
experience, and thus produce the very case of perplexity 
spoken of by him. Chalmers saw with great clearness 
the overwhelming force of testimony as proof. He 
says, in opposition to Campbell and others, that our 
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belief ill testimony is founded solely in experience, and 
that there are cei-tain kinds of testimony of ivliieli we 
have utiifonn experience that tliey do not doceivo iia. 
But he fiiilcd to see that no unifonn exijcrieni'i! of the 
truth of testimony could prove a, fact that hail l>een 
already admitted to he confi-ary to " a firm and luiiil- 
temhlo cxijcrience." "A finii and imalterublo experi- 
ence " of tha truth of tcstimouy, can never pi-ove a fact 
wbieh can bo faiily ahowu to ho contrary to another 
"finii and unaltei-ablo experience." 

The ai-gumcnt of Hume is not avowedly against the 
IKJseibility uf miracles, though, as he must, if he woufil 
not beg the question, he eonstantly iusinuates, and 
implies iu hjs definitions, that they are impossible. The 
avowed argument is against the possibility of the proof 
of miracles by testimony. 

Tenlimony and experience not inconjlkt. — But if ive 
idlow the possibility of a miracle, the authority of testi- 
mony and of experience can not boCiirlyset against oaxify' 
other, because one is positive and the othei- uegati 
Exiicricnco can not prove a negative. It can not 
tify that a miracle has 7tot taken place. That is tho 
point !Q question, and to prove it, would require tho 
poaitivo testimony of every himian being who has lived 
from tho iK-gimiiug of tune. Ilad Ilttmc l>oeu asked 
n^y lie Ijelicved tho course of nature to be absolutely 
nnifoi-m, ho must have answered tliat ho believed it on 
Ihc ji^sund of exjierienee. Ajid then, if asked liow ho 
kiww vhai that cxpcrienco had liccn, ho must have 
replidl, by testimony, for there in no other possible 
way. And thus it Mould appear tluit, while he scorns 
to (ipiio-sc the evidence of exiiericnco to that of tcsti- 
louuy, ho is only oj>poslug tho ovidonco of testimony tq, 
tint of tostimonj". And what would the testimony 
the isido of Hmno amoimt to iu such a case ? V 
alwolutcly nothing, because it is, as has been said, 
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negative. Let a thousand men swear, in a court of jus- 
tice, that they did not see a murder committed, and it 
will not diminish in the least the force of the testimony 
of one man who sweai-s that he did see it, unless the 
thousand pretend to have been on the spot, and to have 
had opportunity to witness it. In this case, the expe* 
rience of the thousand men would be properly said to 
be contrary to that of the one. But in no such sense 
can experience be said to be contrary to the testimony 
for miracles. If any number of men, if the whole 
raee, -^ with the exception of those who had an oppor- 
tunity to see, and who did see, a miracle, — should tes- 
tify that they did not see it, that would not invalidate, in 
the least, the testimony of those who did see it. We 
should judge of that testimony on its own proper 
merits. 

Thus stands the argument, if, with Hume, we place 
our belief in the uniformity of nature on the ground of 
experience. But is this really the groimd of that belief? 
I think not. Nor can I agree with Stewart and other 
metaphysicians, who place " the expectation of the con- 
tinued imiformity of the laws of nature " among what 
they call the fundamental laws of belief, which wo be- 
lieve m necessarily, and without reference to experience. 
This is not the place for the full discussion of this point. 
I merely observe that, so far is this from being* to the 
mind a law of belief, to the exclusion of supernatural 
agency, that narrations of such agency have been re- 
ceived in all ages upon the slightest evidence ; and 
that, if this were the law, then no man ought to Ibelieve, 
or could believe, in the resurrection of the dead, or a 
future judgment, or in the destruction or change of the 
present order of nature in any way whatever. The 
difficulty lies in an incautious and narrow statement of 
the true law. The true law of belief is, that the same 
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causes will, in the same cii-ciimstanceB, iirodiice the 
same effects. This is the law ; and when applied to 
the permanence or imifonnity of the eoiirao of nature, 
it will stand thus : The jiresent com'so of nature ivill 
be uniform and peimanent, unless other causes than 
those now in opci"ation shall intervene to interrupt or 
destroy it. The probability of the intci'vention of such 
causes is a point on which every man must decide for 
himself- To me it seems probable — to 3011, perhaps, 
improbable; but there is nothing in the nature of the 
case to prevent it from being proved, like any other 
fact. 

Having thus put this question upon Its true basis, it 
will be nccessaiy to say very little of the particulsr 
ikllncies aud consequences comiocted with the ai^umont 
of Hunio. I will simply add, that, — 

Hame'a argument is a practical absuvditi/. — 1, Ac- 
cording to Hume, the very fact that rendoi-s a miracle 
possible, must render the proof of it imijossiblo. "With- 
out a settled uniformity, a mimcle could not bo con-^ 
ceived ; with it, according to hiui. it can not be proved^. I 
To sup^mse that the mind can be placed in such a 
relation as this to any possible truth, is a practical 
absurdity. 

Wbiiid contradict the senses. — 2. The argument of 
Hume proceeds on a principle which would make it's 
unrcasouahlo to lielieve a mimclo on the testimony of' 1 
the senses. There is precisely the same reas 
opjKwiug the evidence of experience to that of t 
seuscit, as for opiMsing it to that of testimony. If 1 
argument would ovcrthi-ow a "full proof" from test 
mouy, the senses, standing as thoy do in the same reWw 
tion to expcrieiiee, could give uothlug moi-e. 

Be^a the question. — 3. Hume hcga the questJea.^ 
Ttio only way in which a miracle can be a violatiou ( 
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the course of nature, or contrary to experience, is, that 
it never happened, and was never observed ; for if it 
had happened, and had been observed, then it would 
constitute a part of universal experience. But to say 
that a " violation," or, more properly, a suspension of 
the laws of nature never happened, because those laws 
are uniform, and to define a miracle as somethinsr 
^ that has never been observed in any age or country," 
is taking for granted the very point in dispute. It is 
as bald and barefaced a begging of the question as can 
well be imagined. *' But," says Hiune, "it is a miracle 
that a dead man should come to life, because that has 
never happened in any age or country. There must 
therefore be a uniform experience against every mi- 
raculous event; otherwise the event would not merit 
that appellation." Is this reasoning? 

He uses " experience " in two senses. — 4. Hiune uses 
the tenn experience in two senses. Personal experience 
is the knowledge we have acquired by our own senses. 
General experience is that knowledge of facts wliich 
has been acquired by the race. If, therefore, Hume 
says a mii'acle is contrary to his personal experience, 
that proves nothing ; but if he says it is ojiposed to 
imiversal experience, that, as has already been said, is 
begging the question. 

, Simjply opposes testh^wny to testimony. — 5. He 
opposes the evidence of experience to that of testi-^ 
mony, evidently with the intention of opposing to 
testimony the high authority that belongs to personal 
experience ; whereas, in the sense in which he must use 
the term " experience," — since, as has been said, we can 
know what general experience is only by testimony, — 
he is only opposing testimony to testimony. 

Renounced by Hume. — And, finally, Hume has him- 
self renounced the principle of his own argument. He 
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seems to have had a perception of some of the absi 
consequences to which it must lead, and therefore adds 
" I beg the limitations here may ha remarked when I< 
8fty, that a miracle can never he proved so as to be thi 
foimdatiou of a system of relin^on. For I own 
otherwise there may possibly be miraelca, or violatioi 
of the usual course of natui-e, of such a kiud as 
admit of proof from human testimony." This single 
aduiission destroys at onco the whole force of his ai-gu- 
moot. As an example, he says, "Suppose all authors, 
in all langtiages, agi'ce that from the 1st of Jauuary, 
KiOO, there was a total darkness over the whole earth 
eight days ; suppose that the traditiou of this extraoi 
diuary event is still strong and lively lunong the people ; 
that all travelers who return from foreign cuujitries 
bring us accounts of the same tradition, without the least 
variation or contradiction ; it is evideut that our present 
philosophers, instead ,of doubting the fa«t, ought to 
receive it as certain," "But," he adds, with reference, 
however, to another example, "should tliis miracle be 
ascribed to any new system of religion, men m all agee 
have been so imposed upon by ridiculous stories of that 
kind, that the very circumstance would bo full pi-oof of 
a cheat, and sufficient, with all men of sonso, not only 
to make thtira reject the fact, hut to reject it witliout 
flirthcr examination." On the consistency and candor 
of this piisaogo I make no commout. As showing a 
tendency of our nature, the argument is just the re- 
verso. Who, after reading this, can fail to feel that 
Hume was guilty of a heartless, if not a malignant 
trifling with tlie best interests of bis fcUow-nicn ? 

Unntmari/. — Thus, after mentioning the classes 
pcntuuH whom I shall hope to benefit, I have ondoavoi 

Bho«', first, that you, my hearers, are responsil 
thi; mimiicr in which you use yuur uiidcrstandin 
for the opinions you form on this great subjod 
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And, secondly, that there is nothing in the nature or 
kind of evidence by which Christianity is sustained, 
nor in any conflict of the evidence of experience and 
of testimony, to prevent us from attaining that certainty 
upon which we may rest as upon the rock, and which 
shall constitute, if not "the assurance of faith," yet the 
assurance of understanding. 



LECTURE 11. 



^REI.rMISARY OBSKETATIOSa.— REVELATION FROD,VBLE: FIEST, 

FItOU THE NATURE OF THE CASK ; SEr<JKDLy, I'TIOM FACTS 

FROBABILITY OF MIRACLEa. ASIDE FROM THEIR EFFECT IN 
St'STAlSlNG ANY PARTICULAR EKVELATION. — CONKECTION 
BETWEEN THE MIRACLE AND THE DOCTROtE. — THE CHEISTIAM 
RELIGION, OR NONE. 



The Christian religion admits of certain proof; and 
to show this was one object of the last lecture. But, 
in searching for that proof, wo raiiy proceed in two dif- 
ferent methods. We may cither try tlio facts in ques- 
tion hy the laws of cvideucc, precisely as we wo'nld any 
other facts ; or we may judge heforcliand of their proI>- 
uhility or tmprohttbiUty. la tlio first ease, we should 
allow nothing for what wc might sup]Kiao previous prob- 
ability or improbability, nothing for the n;itiire of the 
Eicts as miraculous or common. We should hold our- 
selves in the position of •nu im|)'artiiil jury, bound t^t de- 
cide eolelyaccoKling to the evidence. This course alono 
is ill acooi"dance wiUi the spu'it of the inductive pliiloso- 
pby, which decides (lothiug on the ground of previous 
hypothesis, hut yields itself entirely to the guidance of 
fuctf) properly authenticated, nnd i-cfuses no conclusion 
which the existence of those facts necessarity involves. 
Let those who are to judge of thristiuiiity approach it 
is this spirit, and we are content. 

JToet/ nf the phijosophic spirit. — And surely, if this 
spirit was demanded when the processes of nature only 
were in iiucstion, — and the whole history of human 
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conjecture there is but the history of weakness and 
folly, so that science made no progress till facts estab- 
lished by proper evidence were received without refer- 
ence to hjT^othcsis, — much more must this same spirit 
be demanded when the procedure of God in his moral 
govermnent is concerned. On such a subject, nothing 
can be more contrary to that wise caution which adheres 
to facts, and balances -evidence, and keeps the mind open 
to conviction, than to come to a decision under the 
influence of a prejudication of the case on the ground 
of any antecedent improbability. 

Spirit of the age — tendency to reaction, — But, 
unphilosophical as such a course plainly is, it springs 
directly from the spirit of the age. The human mind, 
in its constant oscillations between the extremes of 
credulity and skepticism, is now ranging somewhere on 
the side of skepticism. There was a time, both before 
and after the revival of letters, when a belief in fre- 
quent supernatural agency was common. But when 
many things, supposed to be owing to supernatural 
influence, were referred, l)y the light of science, to nat- 
in*al causes, and a large class of superstitions was thus 
expelled, then men passed to the other extreme, and it 
became weak and superstitious to believe eveu in the 
possibility of any other causes than those that were nat- 
ural. It was the progress of this feeling toward the 
utmost limits of skepticism, that was called by many 
the progress of light in the worid ; and it was takeu 
advantage of, and urged on, by skeptics, in every possi- 
ble way. But a general tendency of the hum:in niiiKl 
is never altogether deceptive. It is the indication of 
some great truth. This is so with the tendency of man, 
admitted even by Hume, to believe in supernatural 
agency. And when the reaction is over, and men set- 
tle down in the light of a large experience, it will be 
readily conceded, I doubt not, that, while the gen- 
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enil course of nature is uniform, so as to lay a foun- 
dation for experience, and give it value, there is also - 
something in the system to meet our tendency to 
IjcUeve in that which is supernatui'al ; that there are 
powers, higher than those of nature, connected with 
the natural and moral admiiiietrution of the universe, 
that may interfere for the welfare of mau. 

Fads to rest on evidence. — But, however this may ' 
l»e herejifter, it is not so now. The legitimate force 
of Uie evidence for Giristiauity is constantly neutral- 
ized by assertions, pui-ely hyjiothetical, of the improb- ! 
ability of the facts. Now, we admit of no such im- 
probability. We hold that no man has a right to con- 
struct a metaphysical balance in which he shall place 
an hypothesis of his own as a counterpoise for one 
particle of valid evidence. To do it, is to go back into 
the dark ages. It is to apply, in religion, maxims long 
since discarded in physics. It is, therefore, out of a 
regard to the exigencies of the time, and not because 
1 think it essential to the Chi-istiaii argument, that I , 
l>roceed to adduce some considerations to show the 
antecedent probability of a revelation ftom God. 

ProhabilUif — how judged of. — To judge of the 
probability of any event, we must know something of ' 
its causes, or of the intentions of tlie agent who may 
produce it. If we know nothing of these, we have no 
right t« say, of any event, that it is probable or im- 
prolKible. If we know all the causes that are at work, 
or all the intentions of the agents employed, we can 
forftisll with certainty what will take place. It is olv 
rioiw, UKTefi>ro, that an event which may seem highly 
probable to one mau, or, perhaps, nearly certain, may 
wcm to another altogether imjjroljable. So sensible, 
however, ore most persona of their ignorance of the ] 
causes, and agents, and purposes, tliat may exist in this , 
oomplox and wonderful universe, that it requires but a . 
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slight amount of evidence to substantiate events of 
which we should have said, beforehand, that the chances 
against them were as a million to one. Especially is 
this the case when the actions of a free agent are con- 
cerned, and when we are but slightly acquainted with 
his character and purposes. 

But this is precisely the case before us. The question 
is, whether it w^as probable, beforehand, that God 
would give a revelation to man. Of this we can judge 
only as we are acquainted with the character of God, 
and the emergency requiring his special interposition. 
That he could give such a revelation, and confirm it by 
miracles, every theist must admit ; and the simple ques- 
tion is, whether, as a free Agent and a moral Governor, 
(for I acknowledge no man as a theist who does not 
admit these two characters of God,) he would think it 
best to give a revelation. 

Objection. — I know it is said, by some, that this is 
ground on which we ought not to tread. God, they 
say, is an infinite Being, and the complexity of his 
plans, and the range of his operations, must be so 
great that it would be presumption in creatures like us, 
creatures of a day, dwelling in this remote corner of 
the universe, to judge what would, or would not, l)e 
probable under his government. Far better might the 
little child, yet learning its alphabet, judge of the prob- 
abilities respecting the puqioses and actions of the 
Government of these United States. 

WJiat follows ? — That this is sometimes said sin- 
cerely I am not disposed to deny ; but there is often 
connected with it a fallacy which is by no means harm- 
less. Admit, then, the justice of it all ; and what will 
follow? An argument against the probability of a rev- 
elation? Certainly not. It will simply follow that we 
can not tell whether a revelation would be probable or 
improbable ; and then a candid man will judge of the 
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evidence for a revelntion just as he would of that for 
any othi^r event. And this is all we desire. Let uu 
aiitccedeut improbability l>e assumed, and we are will- 
ing to go at once to the evidence and the facts. 

Objectors do that to which the;/ object. — But is this 
the state of mind of those who speak of man as thua 
ignorant? Is it their object to produce such a state of 
mind? I think not, but rather to bring doubt and 
uncertainty over the whole subject. It is assumed that 
we are ignorairt of the puiposea of God, and then, from 
t^t ignorance, the iV«probability of a revelation is 
argued. But it seems to bo forgotten that wo need 
previous knowledge, to judge of tho improbahiEty, no 
loss than of the probability, of events ; and whUe these 
persons shrink back with a pious hoiTor from the pre- 
stimplion of judjjiug what God might or might not do, 
they covertly assume a knowledge of his puiiioses, or 
at least of what he probalily will not do in a given case. 
We say, that whoever affinus it is iaiprolmblo that God 
would give a revelation, nssuniL's, in proportion to his 
confidence, a knowlctlge of the previous plans and pur- 
poses of God ; and then wc ask him whcirc ho obtained 
that knowledge. God h;is not told liiin so. for tliut 
would be a revelation. He can not know it from exjic- 
ricntc, for the case stands by itself. We have no ex- 
perience of what God docs with his creatures, if such 
tliore are, similarly situated in other worlds. The uni- 
form corn-so of natm-o can he no objcctiim, for tlie very 
question at issue is, whether thirt eonrse shall be sus- 
pended. It is admitted that God can do it with perfect 
case ; and how can such a man know that the exigencies 
of bis moral government may not require it? 

A'ot wholh/ it/norant. — I am. however, fer from 
assenting to what is thus said of our ignorance on this 
subject. If we UBo tho term "beforehand" in the 
strictest and highest sense, pcrliaps it would be pre- 
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sumption in us to judge what God would do. But, in 
all our arguments respecting Christianity, we take for 
granted the gi-eat ti'uths of natm*al religion. We have 
some knowledge of God, and of his providential deal- 
ings with the race ; and it is not presumption in us to 
say whether it would be in accordance with that char- 
acter, so far as known, and analogous with his dealings 
in other respects, if he should give to man a revelation. 
This is the true question. Is there any thing in what 
we know positively of the character of God, in connec- 
tion with the condition of man, that would render it 
probable or improbable that he would give a revelati(fc.? 

Probability of a revelation — God a father. — And 
why should he not? I know not why it should be con- 
sidered so strange, a thing that God should make a rev- 
elation to man. K I mistake not, it would have been 
much stnuigcr if he had not. It may be strange that 
he should have created the world at all, or put such a 
l;(:iiig as man upon it ; but if we believe that God made 
him with a rational and a religious nature — a child — 
capable of communion with him, and of finding in him 
only the highest source of happiness and means of moral 
perfection, — then it would be exceedingly strange if 
God should not reveal himself to him. Shall not a 
fntlicr speak to his own child? 

Commuiiion with God needed — not a strange thing, — 
It is demonstrable, on the principles of reason, that, if 
man had continued in a state of innocence, the high- 
est progress, and expansion, and felicity of his natiu'e 
could not have been attained except by communion with 
God. 3Ian becomes assimilated to that with which he 
voluntarily holds corHmunion, And since God is the 
fountain of all excellence, why should he not communi- 
cate himself to an innocent creature whom he had made 
with faculties to know, and love, and enjoy him? In 
the original and highest sense of the word, a state of 
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nahirc h a state of direct iaitercoiirae with God. Ac- 
cordingly, the Bible, instead of regarding it, as infidels, 
and, I must say, niimy divines, do, as u, strange tiling 
that God should hold comniunion n-ith men, speaks of 
it as a matter of course ; and the traditions of nit 
iintious have connected witli an age of innocence the 
fpcqnent intcrcourBe of man with the gods. There 
is nothing, either in the nature of the case or in the 
instinets of humanity, to give rise to that Bti-angeness 
with which uiJidcls have invested a revelation from 
(Jod ; but tha reverse. It is strange that man is at all. 
It is strange that God is. In ono sense, every thing \a 
strange, and ec^ually so. But aiipposiug God to be, 
and to make such a creature as maji, it is «o( strange that 
be should make a revelation to him. Indeed, to snj)- 
poso God to make man a being csipablo of religion, 
requiring it in onler to the development of tlie highest 
IKirt of his nuture, and then not to communicate with 
liim. IIS a father, in tliusc rc^-chitions which alone could 
porfect that nature, v.ould be a irpmach upon God, and 
a contradii-tion. 

Stir, even in a state oi innocence, would the revela- 
tion of God in his worlw huvo been sufficient, since in 
thcin he reveals cliiefly his natural attnbut«8, and not 
that holiness and iieifcetioii of nioiiil character from 
vrhidi tilt- great obligjitiona, and interests, and duties, 
and iiio hiith deli^^hts of his st-nneu, are derived. Even 
now wo sometime!* tiud a man gi'opir.g about this rigid 
fiMinework of gencnd latrs, and exelaiming, " O that I 
Itnpw where I might find hbu ! th.it 1 might como even 
tir Ids Mat ! " and how ninch less would man in a state 
of imtoeence have been Batisliod without direct commu> 
ofon with frod ! The highest and most natural conce] 
tlon of tlie universe is that whicli makes God the Fath( 
of his rational and spiritual eroaturos, which ccmstitutcB 
them a family, and which implies couimiuiication 
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tween him and them as personal beings, he making 
known his will and chamcter, and they obejdng and 
adoring him. 

Effects of sin — ground of hope, — If, indeed, an 
innocent being should sin, we could not say beforehand 
what would be done. We should naturally expect that 
justice would have its course. But, looking at the race 
as it is, evidently favored by Grod to some extent, vis- 
ited by his rain and sunshine and by fruitful seasons, 
we should have as much reason to think; jfrom the 
nature and position of man, that there would be such 
a thing as true religion on the earth, as that there would 
be such a thing as true science upon the earth. For 
that man has a moral and a religious nature is as evident 
as that he has an intellectual nature. Wherever he is 
foimd he makes the distinction between right and wrong, 
and worships some superior being. If there have been 
a few who have professed themselves atheists, and we 
were to give thcni that credit for entire sincerity which 
many facts would lead us to withhold, this would no 
more prove that man has not a religious nature, than 
the fact that a fc.v men have overcome the social in- 
stinct, and withdrawn from society, proves that he has 
not a social nature. 

Religious nature central, — Xor arc these principles, 
which thus lead man to anticipate future retribution, 
and to recognize superior powers, merely secondarj'', or 
subordinate to others. They are peculiarly those by 
which man is distinguished from the brute. They are 
those, as shoY>Ti l}y all history, in connection wdth the 
cultivation and full development of which, all the other 
powers of man reach their highest perfection ; in con- 
nection with the perversion and debasement of which, 
all the other powers are ill regulated and dwarfed. So 
effective, indeed, has the influence of these principles 
been felt to be, that all former governments have sought 
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their aid, and have eudoiivored to associate the poWer 
of religion ivith that of the temporal urm. It haa been 
from these principlea, riither thiin fi-oni any others, that 
motives to high reaolv^, oiid long endurance, and vol- 
nntary poverty, and a martjT's sufferings, have been 
drawn. Remove fi-om the bistflry of the past all those 
actions ivhich have either sprung direetly from the 
religions nature of man, or been modified by it, and you 
have the history of another world and of another race. 
Ineradicable. — I know the manifestations of this 
principle have been exceedingly vaiioua, and sometimes 
as whimsical and debasing as can well he conceived. 
There is do absurdity which men have not received, no 
austerity which they have not practiced, no earthly 
good, and no natural affection, wbitb they have not 
sacriSced, in the niune of religion ; and the very variety 
and absurdity of rcligioua rites, with the sincerity of 
men in them all, has been made, and still is, a capital 
aT;giunent of infidels to show tliat there is nothing la 
any religion. But it has been well reiilied, that "the 
more strange the contradictions, and the more ludicrous 
the ceremonies, to which the pride of human reason haa 
been reconciled, the stronger is our evidence that reli- 
pon has a foundation in the natiu'e of man." • Indeed* 
no fact can be better established, Ijoth by philosophy 
and by history, tiian that mankind are so constituted 
tiiat they must have some religion. JIan lias a religious 
nature, which is a fuiulamcntal and elementary constit- 
twiit of his l>cing. This nature will mauifest itaelf. 
■Let the tnie religion be removed, and a false one will 

in it*f place. This is a truth, the clear perceptioa 
of which by the pul>!ic mind I deem of great impor- 

o ; for if society is to make progress, it must be 
\j oulli^-ating the faealties that belong to human nature, 
ud not by attempting to eradicate them ; and hence all 
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indiscriminate attacks upon religion, as such, must 
retard that progress. 

Its right exercise possible, — Man, then, has a reli- 
gious nature ; and what puiposc could a wise and good 
Being have, in sustaining the race, which would not 
involve the right exercise of this nature, in View of its 
appropriate olyects? And to suppose that God has 
furnished man with no such object to draw that natui*e 
out, is like supposing that he would create the eye with- 
out light or the ear without sound, or that he would 
place man, as an intellectual being, in a world of such 
disorder that no arrangement or classification, and con- 
sequently no science, would be possible. The whole 
analogy of God's works, and of his dealings with men, 
shows that, if man has a religious nature, we might 
expect to find the right exercise of that nature possible, 
and that there would be such a thing as true religion in 
the world. 

Only through a revelation. — But if a rational being, 
capable of religion, had lost the moral image, and con- 
sequently the true knowledge of God, and it should be 
the object of God to restore him, it could be done in 
no other way than by a direct revelation. This is 
obvious from two reasons. First, there would be some 
things which it would be indispensable for such a being 
to know, and which he could not know except by a 
direct communication. They are of such a kind that 
nature can huve no voice, no utterance, no whisper^ 
respecting them. Such would be an answer to the 
inquiry, whether God would pardon sin at all, and, if 
so, upon what conditions. And, secondly, it is not 
possible that a sinful being should be restored to God, 
to purity, and love, except by some manifestation to 
him of the purity and love of God such as nature does 
not give. So far as we can see, there must be brought 
into operation that great principle of moral assimilation 
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inplitioned Iiy the npostlo when he says, " We all, 
l)ph()ldiii^. :i9 in a glass, the glory of the Lord, arc 
changed into tho same image, from glory to glory," 
If, theu, it was proboble that God would do niiy thing 
to restore a nice of transgressora to himself, it w^as iu 
tho Bmne dogi-ee probable that he would give a revela- 
tiiui Uifforeat from any thjit nature can possibly give, 
jbu far n& Ave can see, it would be impossible for him tv 
«!« it in any other way. 

Hhown by experience. — And what we might thus 
iufvr, from the nature of the case, is amply continued 
by an appeal to iacts. An iiupai-tial survey of the con- 
ditiou of those portions of tlie earth that have been 
■vithoiit the light of revelation, shows conclusively 
that the wfunnation of man was hopeless without it. 
^ full nitd tuir experiment has been made. It has ex- 
tL-iulcd tlirough thousands of j'ears, and ample time has 
Iwen given to test every principle, to follow out every 
tendency to its results, to call forth every inherent 
energy of uum. It has been made in every climate, mider 
every fonu of government, in all eirciunstances of bai-- 
tiariHrn and reiiuemeiit, by individuals who, for intel- 
Icvttlul endowments, have been the pride of the race, 
Slid by nations ivho have made the gi-eatost advance- 
ment in iitemtni-e, in science, and in the arts. Whjit 
Vliaiu^iytod Biao has done, therefore, to disperse the 
^ligiiiii.'i darkness, and to remedy the moral maladies 
Ut' the world, may l>e rogai-ded as a fair exemplification 
ttf what ho would do. 

To sliow that tlio i~jce has been, and would continue 
lf> I»e, Impolessly benighted and degrmled without a 
nn'ebtion, has been the chief object of those who have 
idtempted to show its prolmbility. This they have 
dune witli inudh enidition and research, and this ground' 
U fio limuliar that I t-hall not go over it at large, htit 
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content myself with a brief statement of some of the 
more important points. 

Knowledge of the divine unity lost. — And, first, the 
great doctrine of the divine unity has been practically 
lost without a revelation. Every where the mass of 
men have been worshipers of natural objects, or of llie 
powers of nature personified, or of idols, or of deified 
men ; and if a few philosophers have seen the folly of 
this, and really held to the divine unity, it was rather 
to ridicule and despise, than to benefit, the multikide. 
It does not appear, however, that they held to the doc- 
trine except as a matter of speculation, or that they had 
any habit of worshiping the one infinite God, or taught 
that he ought to be worshiped. What must have been 
the practical blindness and imcertainty, on this cardinal 
point, of that philosopher, who, among his last requests, 
could ask a friend not to forget to saciifice a cock for 
him to Esculapius? And yet this did Socrates. What 
must have been the state of the public mind among the 
most enlightened people on earth, and in the Augustan 
age, who could erect a statue to a woman infamous for 
her profligacy, with the following inscription, making 
her no less a deity than Providence itself? **The 
Senate of the Areopagus, and the Senate of the Five 
Hundred, to the goddess Julia Augusta Providence ! " 

Of the holiness of God, — I remark, secondly, that 
the heathen nations have been entirely destitute of the 
knowledge of God, as a holy God, as having a perfect 
moral character, and as exercising a moral government, 
the principles of which reach the thoughts of the heart. 
Whether there were data for the knowledge of this in 
nature, perhaps we need not decide ; but, without this 
knowledge of God, it is evident there can be no pure 
and spiritual religion. Generally, the moral character 
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of God has been coDcoivcd of by traiisferrmg to him 
the moral character, the atifectioiis, the passions, and 
even the lusts, of men. No i-eligion based on such a 
conception of the object of worsliip can benefit man. 
lie niufit become debased under its influence. 

Separation of religion and morality. — But, thirdly, 
this iguor.iuce of the moral ehiiracter of God has led, 
us it naturally must, to the introduction of forms of 
worship that can not be acceptable to him, and to that 
separation of religion fi-om moi-ality which has been so 
uulveraal, and, in mo^t instances, so eutire, among 
heathen nations. ^Tiat Bishop Ileber said of the 
Hindoos may, with some modifications, be said of all 
heathen nations : " The good qualities that are among 
them ore in no instance, that I am aware of, comiected 
vltb, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no 
inHtanc« to good deeds, or vii-tuous habits of life, that 
the future rewaitls in which they bdicvo arc proposed. 
Aooowlingly," ho says, "I really have never met with a 
race of men whose standard of morality is ao low, — 
who feel bo little appareut eliame In being detected in a 
fidachood, or so Uttlc interest in the snlfeiTngs of a 
neighbor not being of their own caste or family, — 
whose ordiniuy and familiar conversation is so licen- 
tious, or, in the wilder and more lawless districts, who 
shod blood with so little repugnance." The tendency 
to this separation of religion aud morals is strong every 
whore, aud nothing can be more destructive both of 
true religion and of morality, or niiiTO fatal to every 
interest of man. Let men think to please God by gifts, 
hy formal I»y bodily sufferings, without regard to justice, 
■ud iKQcvolencc, and purity, and all the foundations 
of itHlividuuI hiippiness and social order must be out 
of oounte. And how much more must this l*e the 
jMj^wbou the character of the object worshiped is such 
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as to excite and to encourage every form of iniquity, 
and when, as is often the case, unnatural cruelty, and 
drunkeimcss, and obscenity, instead of: being forbidden, 
become a part of the religious rites ! " When the li^t 
that is in men becomes darkness, how great is. that 
darkness I" This is a point of the greatest moment, 
since no false religion ever did, or ever can, teach, and 
adequately sanction, any thing like a perfect system of 
morality ; and since morality, unsustained by religion, 
can never furnish an adequate basis of either individual 
or general progress, . . .d 

' Immortality. — I remark, fourthly, that without revr 
elation, men have had very. obscure ..and . doubtful', mt^ 
tions respecting the immortality of the squ1> *«id, so. fer 
as this fimdamental doctrine has been received, it had 
l)een made use of rather to control men in their CQiidutct 
here, than to fit them for another state. A great part 
of the philosophers regarded this belief as a vulgar 
prejudice, and those who received it held it. as doubtM, 
Even Cicero, who had carefully studied the arguments 
of Socrates, and added others of his own, says, ** Which 
of these is true, God alone knows ; and which is mo9t 
probable, a very great question/* And Very many^jtoQ, 
who held the doctrine, held it in such connection as . to 
destroy its practical influence for good. Some held it 
in connection with the doctrine of fate or necessity,; 
some, as Plato, in connection with; the doclyme of . tiie 
transmigration of souls; and: some, like the present 
Hindoos just noticed, severed all connection between 
the moral character here aiid the state of the soul here- 
after. As a practical doctrine, . therefore, " life and 
immortality were brought to light by the gospel." This 
alone has revealed it, with such authority and certainty, 
and in such connections, as to give it all its efficiency 
as a motive of action. Nothing (^n be more beautiful 



or philosophical thiin the maimer in which Chi-istianity 
extends the same moral laws and essential conditions 
of happiness over the present and the future life, so 
that the life of heaven is made to be nothing but the 
brightening and cxi^iansion of the life that is commenced 
here. In this respect, thQ coming in of Christianity 
was like the coming in of the Newtonian system ; for 
OS that shows, contrarj- to the d«jeti'ine of the ancients, 
that the same laws apply to things earthly and to thinga 
heavenly, to the floating particle of dust and to the 
planet in its orbit, so Christiauity iuti'oduees unity and 
simplicity into the moral system, and shows that the 
humblest child, that is a moral agent, and the highest 
archangel, are subject to the same moi-al law. 

In these four points, — the unity of God, his moral 
character, the kiud of worship that would be acceptable 
t« him, and the immortality of the soul, — it may be 
thought that the materials of knowledge wore within 
the reach of man. But if tliis is true for any, it is not 
for the mass of men. The elements of the highest 
luuthematical truths are within the reach of all, and 
those truths may bo said to be discoverable ; but wo 
liave 110 reason to think they ever would or could have 
been discovered by the great mass of men. 

Trut/is not suggested by naltu'e — pardon of sin. — 
But there is, as already suggested, another class of 
truths, some of them fundamental and indispensable to 
be known, which are not, and could not be, suggested 
hy nature. Such, particularly, first, is the truth that 
God CBU pardon sin on any terms. If there is any one 
primary doctrine of natural religion, it is, that God 
is jiist. This was so strongly felt by Socrates that he 
doubted whether God could pardon sin. To a sinner, 
u man i», it was indispensable that this fact should be 
known before any rational system of reli gion could be 
5* 
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framed, and, though some things in nature might lead 
to the hope that a remedy would be foimd for moral 
evil, as for so many others, yet these are too obscure 
to produce ainy practical results, and there seems every 
reason to believe that the general conviction that has 
jDrevailed on this subject has originated m revelation. 

Conditions unknown — repentance insufficient. ^-^ 
But, secondly, if we were assured that God wotdd 
pardon sin, it would bo impossible for us to know on 
what conditions. Nothing can be more contrary to the 
history of all the past, than what is asseited by some 
modern deists, especially by Lord Herbert, that it is a 
dictate of natural reason that God will pardon sin on 
repentance. If it had been asserted that it is a dictate 
of natural reason that penance, and costly sacrifices, 
and self-torture, were the conditions of pardon, there 
would have been much in history to support it. But 
the deist may be challenged to show any heathen creed 
in which this was an article, or to bring forward any 
devotee of any other religion than the Christian; who 
holds to that doctrine now. Having the light of the 
Bible, we see distinctly that God can not properly par- 
don the guilty without repentance as a condition, mean- 
ing by repentance a thorough reformation, not only of 
the life, but of the principles of conduct, — of the 
motives and secret feelings of the heart. But who iever 
heard of such a repentance as this, as an article in the 
creed of other religions? . And who, I may ask, ever 
heard of a deist as exercising such a repentance and 
continuing a deist? Instances are adduced, under other 
systems, of great natural goodness, in which it is sup- 
posed that no repentance was needed ; but I know of 
none in which it has been supposed that a really vicious 
and abandoned man has repented in the high and only 
true sense of that term, except in connection with the 
motives of the gospel. Bepentance, even as a condition 
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of pardon, is peculiar to the gospel system ; and as an 
historical fact, it is produced only by gospel motives. 
The truth is, deists have borrowed this partial truth 
from the Bible, and then used it to show tliat we do not 
need the very book from wliich tlicy borrowed it. The 
question of the metliod or possibility of pardon, by a 
perfectly just God, involves the highest problem of 
moral government ; and there is no analogy of the oper- 
ation of human laws, and ceilaiuly nothing which we 
eee of the inflexibility and severity with which the nat- 
ural laws of God are administered, whieh could lead us 
to believe in the efficacy of repentance alone for the 
pardon of moral ti-auBgi-essiona. 

Divine astdntanoe unveHain. — And thirdly, if man 
sliould endeavor to reclaim himself from the dominion 
of vice, he can not know whether God will regard liim 
with favor, and will assist him, or whether he shall be 
left to struggle with tbo current by his own unassisted 
efforts. Grace, favor, the great doctrine of divine aid 
to the sinful and the tempted, so sustaining to the weak- 
UC88, and so consoling to the wretchedness, of man, 
coming directly from God as a personal Being, it was 
impossible that nature should give any intimation of it. 
It is God's own hand stretched out to guide and sustain 
his benighted and feeble creatures. 

Origin, and end unknown. — Again, without revela- 
tion man could know nothing of the origin or end of 
the present state of things. Nearly all the ancient phi- 
Iosoi)hers believed that matter was eternal ; but of its 
furmn, as indicating intelligence, and of the races of 
ftnimoU and of man, they coidd give no satisfactory 
account. And it is obvious, tlwit a course of nature 
estublishcd, if it is ev*r to terminate, can, of itself, 
^Te no indication of that termination, either in respect 
to time or mode. Such knowledge would bo highly 
aatiaiootory to man, and would alone enable him to 
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direct his course in accordance with the purposes 
of God. 

Tlie result. — Now, when we consider the passiona 
of men, the collisions of interest, the obtrusiveness of 
the objects of sense, the pressure of animal wants, the 
vices of society, and the shortness of life, who can 
believe, with this obscurity hanging over some pointsi 
and this total darkness resting upon others, that one in 
a million would sit down calmly to solve these great 
questions respecting God and his government, and 
human destiny? Who can believe that any speculative 
and problematical solution of one or all of them could 
introduce a religion that would effectually control the 
passions, and predominate over the senses, of men? 
No ; it is exceedingly clear that, if any thing was tp 
be done to enlighten man, it must be by a voice from 
heaven — a voice that should speak with "authority, 
and not as the scribes." 

Moral ignorance and degradation. — And if mankind 
were thus benighted without revelation, it will follow, 
of course, that they were degraded. Moral darkness, 
voluntarily incurred, necessarily involves practical wick- 
edness. Without an authoritative standard of morals, 
like the law of God, without a general system of moral 
instruction, without the motives drawn from the moral 
government of God and a future retribution, with a 
religion whose doctrines and rites were often at war 
with the dictates of the moral nature, we can not won- 
der at the tendency to deterioration that was every 
where manifest, nor at the general prevalence of false- 
hood, and cruelty, and nameless licentiousness. If 
some public and social virtues were cultivated, it was 
chiefly during certain periods of the rise of states, in 
the earlier and less corrupt stages of society, and never 
in connection with the worship of a spiritual and holy 
God, or with the cultivation of purity of heart and <rf 
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life. Philosophy enabled its votaries mther to see aiid 
discourse about difficulties tbiiii to remove tliem. It_ 
did not even refona the lives of the philosophers thei 
aelves, iiiid made no attempts either to instruct 
refonn the niiisa of the people. QiiiutUiau says of 
philosophers of his time, " The most notorious vi 
ai"o screened under that name ; and they do not labo^ 
to maintiin the character of philosophers by virtue and 
study, but conceal the most vicious lives imder aji aus- 
tere look and a siiigidarity of dress." And when thia 
could be said of the philosophers, we might believe, 
of the masa of the people, on less authority than that 
of insjjiratiou, that they were " filled with all unright- 
eousness, fornication, wickedness, covctousucss, mali- 
ciouancss ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity ; whisperers, backbitere, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to jKirents, without understanding, covenaut-breakei-s, 
without natm'al affection, implacable, immerciful," " 

77(6 extremity. — Here, then, we have a case the most 
melancholy of which we can conceive, in which the 
noblest faculties of a creature of God, those through 
which his highest perfection and happiness should be 
attained, have become the means of sinking him into 
the lowest forma of immorality, and of filthy, and cruel, 
aud costly, and hideous supcrstitiou. The true G« 
the only object coiTesponding to the religious nati 
of man, being withdrawn, the faculties of man are 
auaibilated ; lie can not throw off his nature ; be must 
Imve some religion; and superstition, and enthusiasm, 
aud fanaticism come in, and every foi-m of iniijuity is 
perpetrated in the name of God, and the religious 
nature is iised aa an engiuc to crush human liberty and 
rivet the bonds of ojipression. There is uothinj 
can ade<iufltely represent this dreadful mental and moi 
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perversion but those forms of bodily disease in whic^ 
the processes of life, that ought to build up a beautiful 
and perfect body, go on only to stimulate the activity 
of the fatal leprosy, only to minister to deformity, and 
make it more hideous. Here, then, the question is 
brought to an issue. In such a state of things, wheii it 
is obvious that nothing but a voice from heaven can 
bring deliverance, will that voice be uttered? Surely, 
if a case can occur in which, from the benevolence of 
God, we might hope for a special interposition, this is 
that case. On the question of such an interposition 
hung the destiny of the race ; and to one who could 
bring his mind to the high conception of the possibility 
of mercy in God, it could not appear improbable that 
that interposition would be vouchsafed. 

Revelation probable. — From what has been said, it 
appears that, if we regard man as in a state of inno- 
cence, we should naturally expect God would hold 
communications with him ; that, if we regard him as 
guilty, and having lost the knowledge and moral image 
of God, such a communication would be absolutely 
necessary, if man was to be restored. We have, there- 
fore, the same antecedent probability of a revelation as 
we have that God would interpose at all in behalf of 
the guilty, or that there would be any true religion 
upon earth. This probability, moreover, is strength- 
ened by the general expectation of the race, shown by 
the readiness with which they have received accounts 
of supposed revelations, and by the natural tendency 
of man to crave aid directly from God. 

If a revelation f then miracles. — But, whatever prob- 
ability there was that there would be a revelation, the 
same was there that there would be miracles ; because 
miracles, so far as we can see, are the only means by 
which it would be possible for God to authenticate a 
communication to man. It is true, he might make a 
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Special revelation to each individual, and certify him 
that it was a revelation, but that would not he analo- 
gous to his mode of proceeding in other things ; and 
if Ms purpose was to make knomi his will to certain 
individuals, to be by them communicated to the rest of 
the race, it would seem impossible that they should 
exhibit any other seal of their commission than mira^ 
cles. This is the simple, natural, majestic seal which, 
we should expect God would afHx to a communicatiotf | 
from himself; and when this seal is presented by mefi' 
whose lives and works correspond with what we might 
expect from messengers of God, it is felt to be de- 
cisive. 

But though minicles are thus just as probable as 
revelation, even though we should not choose to 
that revelation itself is a mu-acle, and tliough the chi 
object of them is to give anthority to a revelation, y< 
as the main objections agauist revelation are madJ 
against it as imraculous, I wish to adduce here au addi- 
tional consideration or two to show the probability that 
minicles would occur in a system like ours. 

First effect of miracles, — The first consideration ^vill 
bo found in the effect miracles would have in producing 
a coaTiotion of the being of a personal God. This is 
of Uic utmost impoi-tance. Let us suppose there had 
I i>cen no miracle, nor any supposition of one, as far 

fc back as history goes ; that the unifoi-m course of nature 

H had moved on without any supposed inteiTention of a 
H BuiKjrior personal Power ; that, in the language of the 
H BCoSer, all things had continued as they were from the 
H Iwgimiing of the creation ; that no flood had swept 
H earth, and no law had been given in the midst of thi 
^^ derings and carth(|uakcs, and uo messenger from above, 
H whose form was "like the Son of God," had walked' 
^^ with good men En the fii-e, and no other indications of 
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appeared than are connected with those unswcn'iiig 
laws that bring all things alike to all, — and who eaa 
ciftimate the tendency to practical, if not to speculative 
atheism^ of such a state of things? It may even be 
questioned whether the conunon aigument from con- 
trivance, for the Toeing of a personal God, when that 
stands alone, and is connected vriih £uch a uniform 
course of things, would be valid. If this rigid order 
eould once be infringed for a good and manifest reason; 
it would obviously change the whole £ice of the aign- 
ment. Could we once see gravitation suspended when 
the good man is thrown by his persecutors from the top 
of the rock, — could we see a chariot and horses of fire 
descend and deliver the righteous from the universal 
law of death, — could we see the sun stand still in 
heaven that the wicked might be overthrown, — then 
should we be assured of the existence of a personal 
Power, with a distinct will, whose agents and ministers 
these laws were. Such attestations of his being we 
might expect God would give, not merely to confirm a 
particular revelation, but with reference to this feeling 
of indcfiniteness, of generality, of a want of person- 
ality in the supreme Power, which the oi>eration of 
general laws, necessarily confounding all moiul distinc- 
tions, has a tendency to produce. 
•' Second effect. — The second collateral efiect of mira- 
des which I would adduce is, that they show that the 
laws of nature are subordhiate to the higher laws of 
God's moral kingdom, and are controlled and suspended 
with reference to that. This supposes, of coui-se, that 
the miracles are neither capricious nor frivolous, but 
are so wrought as to show this truth. The man, who 
has not yet seen that the moral government of God id 
that with reference to which the universe is constructed 
and sustained, is as far from the true system of God's 
administration as he would be from the true system of 
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iistroiiomy who should place the ca,rth in the ceutre. 
This seiitimciit is involved iu those cxtruordiiiary words 
of Christ, "It ia easier for heaven aud earth to pass, 
than Olio tittle of the law to fail," and mioiht, indeed, 
be inferred from the nature of the case. Whut man of 
honor regai-ds property at all, when his moral eharactor 
is poncemed? What wise man does not sacrifice proji- 
orty for the true good of rational and intelligent beings ? 
80, if God has a moral character, and a moral govern- 
ment, then what wc call nature and its laws, must hold 
the same relation to him that property does to the moral 
character of mau. The iiowcr and wisdom of God 
may he seen in nature ; but his justice, and truth, and 
morey, in which his highest glory consists, can Ire seen 
only in his dealings with bis moral creatures. If a law 
of nature were desti-oycd, it could be reestablished; if 
a system of suns and phtnets were auiiihilatod, nnutbor 
might he produced in its room ; if licaven and earth 
were to pass away, they might be created again ; but jf 
the brightness of the mond character of God should bo 
tarnished, that ehm-acter would bo lost forever. This 
ilisliiiction between mere nature aud moral govenimeiit 
it fuiHliimeutal ; aud notlilng could have a greater ten- 
dency to wake racii up to a iieiteption of it than to see 
God, Ji3 he moves on to the acconiplisliment of his 
moral pni-jKtses, setting aside thosci laws of nature 
irilich wo had supposed were estiil)lishcd like the ever^ 
lasting hills — than to see the whole of visible natiu%, 
with all its laws, standing ready to pay its ol>eisauce to 
the tnie embassadors of his moral kingdom. How else 
eould God exjircss to us the true relations to each other 
of hisi natural and moral government? 

If, then, miracles were necessary to give authority to 
revelation, to give a practical impi-ession of the exist- 
ence of H pcraomil God, and to indicate the true posi- 
tiou of his* moml government, who will say, on the 
6 
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supposition that he has a moral govemmenty that thej 
areunprobable? 

Import of a miracle. — There has, indeed, been a 
question raised, — and it is one of so much importance 
that it may be well to notice it here, — how far we are 
bound to receive any doctrine or command that may be 
confirmed by a miracle. But this depends on the fur- 
ther question, whether a miracle can be wrought by any 
being but God. If God, and God only, can work a 
miracle, then we are bound, both by reason and con- 
science, to believe every thing short of a known ab- 
surdity, and to do every thing short of essential wick- 
edness, taught or conunanded with that sanction. By 
essential wickedness, I do not mean any outward act, 
but positive malignity. To suppose God to conunand 
this, would be a contradiction, since he could not do it 
and be God. When God told Abraham to sacrifice his 
son Isaac, he was to do it though it might seem to con^ 
tradict the dictates of natiu'al affection, and what, with- 
out the command, would have been the dictates of con- 
science, and to be in direct opposition to the promises 
of God himself; and in doing it he honored God, and 
acted in accordance with the dictates of natural religion, 
and of the reason that God had given him. Not to be- 
lieve and obey the direct word of God, would lead at 
once to absurdity and contradiction. It would involve 
the charge of falsehood and tyramiy against God. But 
the moment you charge God with falsehood, there is an 
end to all ground of faith in any thing. If I can not 
believe God, I can not believe the faculties that come 
from God. By charging Him who gave me my moral 
nature with being false, I involve the probability that 
all the notices and indications of that nature are false, 
and all its distinctions baseless. Nothing could then 
save me from universal skepticism. Certainly natural 
religion, and reason itself, if it would not lose from 
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under it the veiy grouud on which it stands, would leadj; 1 
me to this, \^'heu God Epenlu, it is sufficicut. Hi^l 
reason ia the iufiuito reason, his authority is absolute T 
authority, and nothing more dreadful, or more opposed 
to our moat intimate convictious, could possibly oecm 
than would be involved in disbelieving and disobeyiiu 
him. Nor can I doubt thiit it is in the power of ( 
80 to authenticate his word to the soul of mau as thui 
to set it iu opposition to the utterances and promptin 
of every natural faculty ; nor that it is only, as in ti 
case of Abraham, when such an opposition occurs, tha^l 
the most implicit confidence in God, aud the higbestJ 
grandeur of fuith, cau bo seen. 

Mimclea real and pretended. — If, then, we suppose | 
that God only can perfonn a miracle, its authority will J 
be absolute. But may there not bo a suspension or a 
roversal of the laws of nature caused by other beings 
than God? May not some malignant agent do tbat 
which, if it ia not, must appear to us to be a real 
miracle ? This ia a question wliicb I can not answer. 
It may bo so. I know not what intonnediatc powers 
and agencies there may be between the infinite God 
and man. I know uot but there may be created beings 
of such might that one of them could seize upon the 
earth, and hurl it from its orbit, or control its elomeuts ; 
nor do I knoiT what range God may give to tho agency 
of such, or of any other intermediate Iwings. I do 
not myself t)cliove that any being but God cau work a 
real mimclo. Miracles arc his groat seal. This may 
bo counterfeited j but if he should sufler it to be 
stolen, I Bco no possible way in which ho could authen- 
ticate a eommunicatiim to his ci-eaturcs, A i-cal mlra- 
ele lA to be distinguished from those fonts and appeai-- 
aiiccs which may bo produced I»y sleight of hand, aud 
by collueiou when once a i-cligjon ia established; and 
Y effeets of merely uatural ageats, however 
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occult, under the control of science, but working ac- 
cording to their own laws. These, especially if science 
and deception are combined, and in an age of popular 
ignorance, may go veiy far ; probably far enough to 
jiccount for every thing in the Bible, seemingly miracu- 
lous, which we should not be willing to attribute to 
God. They may account for appearances and coinci- 
dences which, to the ignorant, must have seemed like 
miracles, and for cxtraordinaiy cures of a certain class, 
while the principle of life remained ; but they can not 
account for a reversal of a law of nature, as when an 
ax is made to sAvim, or the shadow to go back on the 
dial ; nor for an operation Avhere the powers of nature 
have nothing to work upon, as when one really dead is 
mised to life. However, something like that of whidh 
I have spoken above is implied in the Bible, and pro* 
vision is made for the state of mind which it must 
induce. This speaks of ''signs and lying wonders." It 
was said to the Israelites of old, ^ If there arise among 
you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee 
a sign or a Avonder, and the sign or the wonder come to 
pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying. Let us go 
after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us 
serve them ; thou shalt not hearken imto the words of 
that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; for the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with all yoiu* 
soul." 

Faitfi and reason. — I Avould say, then, that an ap- 
parent miracle, pcrfoi-mcd by a creature of God, would 
not authorize me to receive what seemed to me to be 
contradictory to my natural faculties ; and the voice of 
God himself would lay me under obligation to do this 
simply because the highest reason demands faith in him 
as an essential condition of faith in those faculties. It 
is, indeed, a contradiction to say that a man can believe 
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what he knows to be an absurdity, or can be iiuder ob-j 
ligation to do what is wrong; and, in general, I would, J 
say that no man is under obligation to believe what it T 
is not more reasonable for him to believe than to dis* J 
believe ; but it may be reasonable to believe, on theJ 
authority of God, that that is not an absurdity whicnj 
might otherwise seem to be bo, and that the command I 
of God would make cei-tain outward actions right for J 
us, which would othenvise not be so. If God should -I 
wish to make a communication to an individual that-1 
would seem in opposition to the dictates of his nat^ J 
ural faculties, we might expect that he would, as in the 4 
case of Abraham, speak himself, and cause it to be ^ 
known that the voice was certainly his; but when a1 
creature of God appears as his messenger, then his 4 
character and the object of his mission must correspond I 
with what wo have a right to expect of a messeugcr % 
from God ; and no prodigy, no apparent miracle, ought ^ 
to be received as a sutEcient sanction for that which, i 
without such sanction, would appear to be either ahsiurd' J 
or vicious. 

JVb practical di^adty. — But, however we may* I 
decide this question on the supposition of a conflict I 
between the message confinned by a miracle, and the \ 
intellectual, or the moral nature of man, there is 
practical difficulty on this point when wo speak of | 
the Christian miracles. These are all worthy of God. 
They were wTought by men of pure and benevolent ^ 
lives, and for the avowed purpose of confirming a mes- , 
sugo of the highest importance to man, and in entire ( 
conformity to his nature. And siich miraclee, wrought 
by such men, ore, as I have said, the seal which 
we should naturally expect God would affix to their 
They are an adequate seal, and every 
ided man responds to the sentiment uttered by 4 
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Nicodemus, ''No man can do these miracles that tliou 
doestf except God be with him." 

The Christian religion or none. — I will simply say, 
in closing this lecture, that whatever probability there 
is that God has given a revelation at all, there is the 
same that Christianity is that revelation. We have now 
come to that point in the histoiy of the world, in which 
the question among all well-informed men must be 
between the truth of Chi-istianity and no religion. No 
man, surely, would advocate any form of idolatiy or 
of polytheism, and there remain only the religion of 
Mohammed, and Deism, to be compared with Chris- 
tianity. But I need not spend time in comparing, or 
rather contrasting, the religion of Mohammed, unsus- 
tiiincd by miracles or by prophecies, propagated by the 
sword, encouraging fatalism, and pride, and intolerance, 
sanctioning polygamy, offering a sensual heaven, -*— a 
religion whose force is already spent, which has no sym- 
pathy or congruity with the enlarged views and onward 
movements of these days, and which is fast passing 
into a hopeless imbecility, — with the iDure, and humble, 
and beneficent religion of Christ, heralded by pro^Dhecy, 
sealed by miracles, and now, after eighteen hundred 
years, going forth, with all its pristine vigor, to bless 
the nations. 

Of Deism it may be doubted whether it should be 
called a religion. It has never had a iDriesthood, nor a 
creed, nor any book professing to contain the truths it 
teaches, nor a temple, nor, with the exception of a 
short period during the French revolution, an assembly 
for worship. K we mean, then, by religion, any such 
acknowledgment of God as recognizes our social nature, 
and binds mankind in one brotherhood of equality, 
Avhile it presents them together before the throne of a 
common Father, Deism is not a religion. Those who 
■ profess to teach it have no agreement in their doctrines. 
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and the doctrines themselves are, several of them, 
rowed from Christianity, and then inculcated as Jiie 
teachings of reason. 

Ho ; there is notliing on the face of the earth that 
can, for a moment, bear a comparison with Christian- 
ity as a i-eligion for maa. Upon this the hope of the 
i-ace hangs. From the very first, it took its position, 
ns the pillai- of fire, to lead the race onward. The 
l)atriai-chal, and Jewish, and Christian dispensations, all 
finding their identity in the true import of sacrifices, 
and in the iuculcution of righteousness, have been one 
religion. The intelligence and power of the race arc 
with those who have embraced it; and now, if this, 
instead of proving indeed a pillar of fire from God, 
should be found but a delusive meteor, then nothing 
will be left to the race but to go back to a darkness thai, 
may bo felt, and to a woi-so than Egyptian bondage. 



LECTURE III. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL EVIDENCE.— VAGUENESS OP THE 
DIVISION BETWEEN THEM. —REASONS FOR CONSIDERING 
THE INTERNAL EVIDENCES FIRST.— ARGUMENT FIRST: FROM 
ANALOGY. 

In my first lecture, I attempted to show that, if Grod 
has given a revelation, we may certainly know it ; and 
in the second, that there is no such antecedent improb^ 
ability against a revelation, as to justify us in requiring 
proof different from that which we require for other 
events. There are laws of evidence according to which 
we judge in other cases, and I only ask that these same 
laws may be applied here. 

K these points are established, we are ready to in- 
quire whether God has in fact given a revelation. 

On coming into life, we find Christianity existing, 
and claiming to be such a revelation. We wish to sat- 
isfy ourselves of the validity of that claim. How shall 
we proceed? The evidence by which its claims are sus- 
tained is commonly divided into two kinds, the exter- 
nal and the internal. This division is simple, and of 
long standing ; but by it heads of evidence are classed 
together, having so little affinity for each other, and, in 
regard to some of them, it is so difficult to see on what 
principle they are classed under one rather than the 
other, that its utility may be doubted. Thus the evi- 
dences from testimony, from prophecy, from the mode 
in which the gospel was propagated, and from its 

(«) 
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effects, — topics i-esembliug eacli other scjircely at all, 
— ai'e classed uudei' the head of the external evidences ; 
while the various marks of honesty found in the New 
Testament, the agreement of the paily with eivch other, 
its peculiar doctrines, its pure morality, its i-epresenta- 
tion of the character of Christ, it3 analogy to nature, its ] 
adaptation to tlie situation and wants of man, — topio9 ] 
still more divei-se, — are classed under its iuteiiial evi- 
dences. 

Chalmers and Wilson. — I notice tlio vagueness of 
thus arrangcnioiit, because these two classes of evidence 
bavo oflca been opposed to each other, and the superi- 
ority of one over the other contended for j and because , 
, great and good men, as Qialmers fonuerly, have iu j 
some instances i-egoi-ded it as presumptuous to study J 
the internal evidences at all, as if it would be a sitting 
in judgment beforehand on the kind of revelation God 
ought to give; and others, as Wilson, have tliouglit it 
arrogance to study the internid evidences first, as if the 
capacity to judge of a revelation after it was given im- . 
plied an amount of knowledge that would preclude tho ' 
oeecssitj' of any revelation at all. 

Inlernal evidences — flteir sCttdi/ Tiot pi-esumptuoua, — 
But of which of the iittcrual evidences mentioned above 
can it be eaid to bo presumptuous for man to judge 
without reference to external testimony? Ccrtuiuly uot 
of those natund md incidental evidences of truth spread 
every where over the pagea of tho Neiv Testament ; 
nor of die agreement of the sevonJ hooks with each 
otllcr'; nor of tiie morality of tho gospel ; nor of its 
tendency to promote human happiness iu this life ; and ■ 
if there be some of the doctrines, of the probability o£'J 
which we could uot judge beforehand, that is no reason . 
why wo should bo excluded from an immediate and free 
• in every other i>art of this tii-ld. There is what 
" " ' ^Teriilunck, a critical, oi y 
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moral internal evidence. Of the first we are competent 
to judge, and, in determining the question of our com- 
petency to judge of the second, we are not to overlook 
a distinction made by the same able writer. It is tiiat 
^ between the power of discovering truth, and *that of 
examining and deciding upon it when offered to our 
judgment. ** '^In matters of human science, ** he goes 
on to say, " to how few is the one given, and how com- 
mon is the other I Look at that vast mass of mathe- 
matical invention and demonstration which has been 
carried on by gifted minds, in every age, in continued 
progress, from the days of the learned priesthood of 
ancient Egypt to those of the discoveries of La Place 
and La Grange. Who is there of the mathematicians 
of this generation who could be selected as capable of 
alone discovering all this prolonged and continuous 
chain of demonstration? K left to their own unaided 
researches, how far would the original and inventive 
genius of a Newton or a Pascal have carried them? 
Yet we know that all this body of science, this magnifi- 
cent accumulation of the patient labors of so many in- 
tellects, may be examined and iigorously scrutinized in 
every step, and finally completely mastered and famil- 
iarized to the understanding, in a few years' study, by 
a student who, trusting solely to his own mind, could 
never have advanced beyond the simple elements of 
geometry. • 

■ **This reasoning may be applied, either directly or 
by fair analogy, to every part of our knowledge of the 
laws of nature and of mind ; and it therefore seems to 
be neither presiunptuous nor unphilosophical, but, on 
the contrary, in strict accordance with the soundest 
reasoning, to maintain that though ' the world by wis- 
dom knew not God,' yet, so far forth as he reveals him- 
self to men, and calls upon them to receive and obey 
that revealed will, he has g^yen to them faculties, by 
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no mcnjis compelling, but yet eiialilhig tlipra to uiiiler- 
staiid his revelation ; to perceive it3 truth, excellence, 
and beauty ; and to become sensible of their own want 
of its instruction, ns well aa to estimate that extrinsic 
biunitn teatimony by which it may be supported or 
attended." " 

Certainly, there are many things in which we per- 
ceive a fltiicss and an excellence, when they are made 
known, of which we should never, of oiu-selves, have 
formed any conception. Thus the Kewtouian system 
comes before the eye of the mind as a gi-eat mountain 
dues before that of the body, and we see at once that 
it is wortiiy of God. No timid disclaimer of our right 
to judge of the works of God can prevent this effect. 
Its simplicity, and beauty, and majesty, sjMiak with a 
Toice more pleasing, and scarcely loss satisfactory, than 
that of mathematical demonstration. I will not say 
bow much of this perceived excellence, or whether any, 
Btnst belong to a revelation which we are under obliga- 
tion to receive. Ccrtiiinly, that of the Jews liad to 
them far less of thia than ours to us. But I will say 
that it ii the natund impulse of the mind to examiuo 
nay thing claiming to be a revelation by such tests j and 
If it U done In a proper spirit, and with those limitu- 
tiona which good sense must always put to hinnan 
Inquiries, it \a neitlier presumptuous nor dangerous. It 
b not judging beforehand of what God ought to do ; it 
k judging of what it is claimed that ho lias done ; and 
tliu lame sjiirit that would prevent us from doing thia 
Would delmr us from any study of final causes in tho 
Vork« of God. If the gospel is to act upon character, 
it uiu»t be received wi(h an intelligent i>erecption of its 
adaptation to our wants, and of its excellence. Tho 
, not less thau the minister of God, might be 

•TMlUMfe'iBiVlmeMorBn'MMBclVMS , J 
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expected to commciicl itself " to every man's conscience 
ill the sight of God." 

Standards and tests in the mind. — I would not claim 
for reason a place which does not belong to it. So fer 
as the Cliristian religion rests on facts, it must rest on 
historical evidence ; but so far as it is a system of troth 
and of motives intended to bear on human character 
and well-being, it must be judged of by that reason and 
conscience which God has given us. There are in the 
mind, as God made it, standards and tests which must 
ultimately be applied to it. Men may be uncandid or 
irreverent in applying these tests, and so they may be 
in examining historical proof; and I have no more fear 
in one case than in the other. In ai'guing for, or against 
such a system as Christianity, we of course take for 
granted the being and perfections of God; we have 
a previous knowledge of his works, of his providence, 
of the difference between right and A\Tong, and of the 
beings for whom the system is intended. Let, now, a 
candid man find in the system nothing absuixl or im- 
moral, but many things that seem to him strange, and 
little accordant with what he would have expected, and 
he will be still in doubt. He will make due allowance 
for the imperfection of his knowledge, and the limita- 
tion of his faculties, and he will hold his mind open to 
the full force of historical proof. But let him be shown 
a system which, though he could not have discovered 
it, he can see, when discovered, to be worthy of a G^d 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, — let him find it con- 
gruous with all he knows of him from his worlis, coin- 
cident with natural religion, so far as that goes, con- 
taining a perfect morality, hannonizing ^\\\h the highest 
sentiments of man, and adapted to his wants as a weak 
and guilty being, — and he may find in all this a ground 
of rational conviction that such a system must have 
come from God, and so, that those fiicts which are 



inscijamlily connected with it must be true. The histor- 
ical testimony may then be to him much as the testi- 
mony of the womiin of Samaria was to her countrymen 
after they had seen and heard the Saviour for tlieni- 
sctres. And this is the natural course when any system 
on any subject is presented to us. We Inquire what it , 
is, and how fur it agrees with our previous knowledge j 
a up to it, and examine it, and thou, if neces- 
sary, we investigate the history of its origin. 

Tliis proof logical. — Jfur is this proof fi-om internal 
evidence, as some seem to suppose, merely the result 
pf feeling. If God has given us a religion wliicb ivo 
ore to receive in flie exercise of our reason, and which 
is to act on us through om* affections and iu harmony 
-witli our natural fucnlties, I can not conceivo that there 
ftboiild not bo found in it snch congi-uitics and adapta- 
tions to man, — such a fitness to promote his individual 
And social well-being, — as to show that it ciune from 
Htm who made man ; and the proof arising fi-om a per- 
eeption of this congi-uity is as purely intellectuid, an 
ttxiiAiy argimientiitive, as that from historical evidence. 
iJn »iich A cose, we do not believe the religion to be 
true because we feel it to l>e so, but Ijecause we see iu 
It a divine wisdom, and the adaptation of means to an 

Arrangement htlherio — reasons for a change. — It 
t l>een some feeling of the kind, mentioned above as 
tolfoKtcd by Cljalmcrs .and Wilson, that has deter- 
I'lnineU tlio an-angcraent of evci-y treatise I know of, 
ItnhlUhed cither in England or this countr>', iu whidi 
the external and internal evidences are considered to- 
;girthrr. The external are treated of first, are regarded 
settling the question, ajid then the internal are 
ilmugbt in }\s contirmutory. Cci-tninly, I think the his- 
Corioil evidence conclusive, and it is indispensable, be- 
■iiw tbc Christian religion is not a mere set of dognuis. 
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or of speculative opinions, but has its foundation in 
facts. It is, indeed, a manifestation of principles, but 
not by verbal statement and injunction merely ; those 
principles are imbodied in acts, and it is only as •thus 
imbodied that they have their effective power. That 
Jesus Christ lived, and was crucified, and rose from the 
dead, are facts as necessary to the Christian religion as 
the foundation to a building ; and no one but a German 
neologist could possibly think otherwise. But if the 
external evidences are thus indispensable and conclu- 
sive, so also are the internal. What would have been 
the effect and force of Christ's miracles, without his 
spotless and transcendent character? K I am to say 
which would most deeply impress me with the fact that 
he was from God, the testimony respecting his .miracles, 
or the exhibition of such a character, I think I should 
say the latter ; and I think myself as well qualified to 
judge in the one case as in the other ; and, as I have 
said, I think this is the evidence which now first pre- 
sents itself. 

At first, when the religion was eveiy where called 
in question, when miracles were wrought to sustain it, 
before it had had time to show fully its adaptation to 
the wants of the individual man and of society, it was 
natural to refer first to miracles and to testimony for 
its divine authority; but now, when the religion is 
established, it is quite as natural to pass, without any 
particular attention to the historical evidence, to the 
consideration of the religion itself, its suitableness to 
what we know of God, and to our own wants. It is, 
in fact, in this way that most men who embrace Chris- 
tianity are led to do it, and I do not think it either 
'^ presiunptuous or unphilosophical " to follow, in pre- 
senting the evidence, the course which has been followed 
by most Christians in attaining that ground of faith on 
which they now rest. 



CJIRISTLiSITV ITSELF TO BE E5A1IIXED. 

het US, ihen, instead of going first tbroiigh a ioiig | 
line of historical testimony, come directly to the Chria- I 
tiim religion itself. Lot ua examine it, with candor | 
indeed, but with perfect freedom. Let us compare , 
ivitJi, and test it hy, whatever we know of God or bia I 
works, or of man. It courts such an exuniiimtion. It 1 
id because it is not thus examined, tbtit it ia bo little 1 
regunled. We know tliat any system that comes from I 
God must bo worthy of him; that it must be m bar- J 
moiiy with all his other works and with all iithor tnith ] | 
tliat the ends proiK)sed by it must bo good, and that ill I 
nnist bo adapted in the best nmnuer to accomplish J 
those ends. We know, I say, that such a system must 
really £e all this ; and, in proportion to our knowledge, 
we shall see it to be so. If wo can not imdci-stand it 
fully, 03 indeed, if it be wluit it claims to be, we ought 
not to expect to do, we may yet kuow in part. Wo 
live in an age of light. The religion has l>ecii long ill I 
Ibo world, and has conic in contjict with God's natural 1 
providence, and with human institutions, at many points. 
It was intended- to act upon us; and, if it be really 
from God, it would be strange if we coidd not find 
upon it some impressiou of his hand. 

ARGUMENT I, 



General atatement. — We say, then, first, that we | 
find evidence of the divine origin of the Christian reU- I 
gion ia it^i analogy' to tlio works and natural goven^ J 
mont of God. There is a bni-mouy of adaptation, and! 
also of analogj-. The key is adapted to the lock ; the* 
fln of the fish is analogous to the wing of tlie bird. 
Qimtinoity, as I hope to sliow, h adapted to muu; 
if analogous to the otJier muuifestatious n^ich God has 
made of himself. 

moxltB of God are divided into diffci-cut dciurt- 
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meiits, each of which has its laws, which are in some 
sense independent of the others; yet there is such a 
con*espondence manifest between them, that we rec- 
ognize them, at once, as having proceeded from tiie 
same hand. Scientific research impresses upon us the 
conviction that God is one, and that he is uniform and 
consistent in all his works ; and leads us to expect, if 
he should introduce a new dispensation, that there 
would be, between it and those which had preceded it, 
an analogy similar to that which had been found to 
exist between the other departments. Now, we affirm 
that the gospel contains that code of laws which Grod 
has given for the regulation of the moral and spiritual 
department of his creation in this world, and that 
there is between it and the other 'works of God the 
analog}^ and coiTcspondence which were to have been 
expected. 

77ie Bible coincident ivith nature. — 1. I observe, 
that the Bible is coincident with nature, as now known, 
in its teachings respecting the natural attributes of 
God. The New Testament seldom dwells upon the 
natural attributes of God ; but when it does to any 
extent, as in the ascription of Paul, **To the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God," it 
plainly recognizes and adopts the doctrines of the Old, 
and they may, therefore, for this puqDOse, be fiiirly 
taken together. Let us go back, then, to those ancient 
prophets. If we exclude the idea of revelation, nothing 
can be more surprising than the ideas of God expressed 
by them. These ideas, of themselves, are sufficient to 
give the stamp of divinity to their writings. Sur- 

j' rounded by polytheists, they proclaimed his unity. 
Living in a period of great ignorance in regard to phys- 
ical science, they ascribed to God absolute eternity, 

\ and that unchangeableness which is essential to a perfect 
Being, and they represented all his natural attributes 
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as infinite. Accordingly, it is when tliese atti-ibutea 
are their theme, that their poetiy rises to its unparal- 
leled sublimity. ""Who," suys Isaiah, "hath measiurcd ' 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out | 
heaven with tlic span, and comprehended the duat of 
the earth in a measm-e, and weighed the mountains in ] 
scales and tho hilla in a balance?" Even now, when 
science has brought her report from the depths of infi- 
nite space, and told us of the suns and systems that 
glow and circle there, how can we better express our 
emotions than to adopt his language, and say, "Lift up 
yom* eyes on high, and behold who hath created these ' 
things, that bringeth out their host by number : IIo 
colleth them all by names, by the greatness of his might. 
for that he is strong in power ; not one fiiileth." And 
when science has turned her glass in another direction, 
mid discovered in the teeming drop wonders scarcely i 
IcBS than those in the heavens ; when she has analyzed I 
matter; when she has disentangled the raya of light, 
and shown the colors of which its white web is woven , 
when tho amazing structure of vegetable and animal 
liodies is laid open ; what can we say of Him who 
worketh all this, but that he is "wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working " 1 " There is no searching of 
his understanding." And when, again, wo can look 
IiBck over near three thousand years more, in wliich the 
earth has rolled on its ajipointed way, and the mighty ' 
energies by which all things are moved have been sua- 
tunod, what can we do but to ask, "Hast thou not ] 
known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, iioither is weary?" With them we find no ten- 
dency. 08 among the ancient philosophers, to ascribe 
«t«ruity to matter ; they every where sjieak of it as cre- 
sted ; nor, with the pantheists, to identify matter with 
Oodi nor, with the idolater, to bo affected with ita 
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magnitude, or foims, or order, or brightness, or what- 
ever may strike the senses. But, with them, all matter 
is perfectly subordinate and paltry when compared with 
God. They represent him as sustaining it for a time 
in its present order, and then as folding up these visible 
heavens as a vesture is folded, and laying them aside. 
Nothing could more perfectly express the absolute in- 
finity of the natural attributes of God, or the entire 
separation and disparity between him and every thing 
that is called the universe, or its complete subjection 
to his will. 

Now, that men, undistinguished from others around 
them by learning, in an age of prevalent polytheism 
and idolatry, and of great ignorance of physical science, 
should adopt such doctrines respecting the natural attri- 
butes of God, as to require no modification when sci- 
ence has been revolutionized and expanded as it were 
into a new universe, does seem to me no slight evidence 
that they were Jnspired by that God whose attributes 
they set forth. 

Perfection of natural and moral law. — 2. I observe, 
that there is an analogy between the laws of nature, as 
discovered by induction, and the moral laws contained 
in the New Testament, not only as implying the same 
natural attributes in God, but as they are carried out. to 
the same perfection. It is the great and sublime char- 
acteristic of natural law, especially of the law of grav- 
itation, that, while it controls so perfectly such vast 
masses, and at such amazing distances, it yet also con- 
trols equally the minutest particle that floats in the sun- 
beam ; and that, however wildly that particle may b© 
driven, — wherever it may float in the infinity of 
space, — it never, for one moment, escapes the cogni- 
zance and supervision of this law. It never can. This 
implies a minuteness and perfection of natural govern- 
ment, of which science, as known in the time of Christ, 
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could havt) given no iiitimatiou. But now, how natural 
does it seem that the same God, who, in the universal 
control of his nutiiral law, no more neglects the minu- 
test particle than the largest planet, should also, in his 
moml law, take cognizance of every idle word, and of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart ! Yes ; I find, in 
the particle of dust, shoiVTi hy the greatest expounder 
of God's natui'ul law to be constantly regarded by him, 
and in the idle word declared by Christ to come under 
the notifc and condemnation of his moral law, — I find, 
in the minuteness and completeness of the government 
of matter, as revealed by modern science, and even 
shown to the eye by the microscope, and in that inter- 
pretation of the moral law which makes it spiritual, 
csHsing it to reach every thought and intent of the 
heart, — a conception of the same absolute perfection 
of government, both in the natural and moral world ; 
and I find the same iufinite natural attributes implied 
aa UiB sole conditions on which such a govennuent in 
either of these departments can be carried on. 

This idea of the absolute universality and perfection 
of government in any department — the only one, how- 
ever, worthy of a pei-fect God — is not an idea, cspe- 
ctitlly in its moral applications, which I should think 
likely' to have originated witli man. Iif the departs 
iii«nt of nature we know that be did not originate or 
Buspect it till it was forced on his observation. And 
hovr comes it to pass that this absolute perfection of 
morul government, this notice of the particle of dust 
there, this judgment of every idle word, of every secret 
thing, of the minutest moral act of the most iuconaid- 
erihlc mond being that ever lived, should have been 
discoTered and announced thousands of years before its 
more obvious counterjiart in the natural world was even 
nupccted? 

And hen) I can not but notice, though I will not ■ 
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it under a separate head, how coincident all that sci- 
ence has discovered is with the Scripture doctrine of 
the universal and particular providential government 
of God. We all know how slow men have been to 
receive this ; and yet it would seem that no theist, with 
a clear perception of the mode in which natural law 
operates, could doubt it. Does God control constantiiy 
immense masses of matter through natural law? How? 
Why, by causing the law to operate, not upon the 
mass as a whole, but upon every individual particle 
composing that mass; that is, he governs the vast 
through his government of the minute. And if he does 
this in matter, who vnll deny the probability of a prov- 
idential care, proceeding on precisely the same prin- 
ciples, which numbers the hairs of our heads, and 
watches the fall of the sparrow? Shall God care for 
the less and not for the greater? '' K he so clothe the 
grass of the field, shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith?" 

Kind and limit of knowledge. — 3. I observe, that 
there is an analogy, both in their kind and in their 
limit, between the knowledge communicated by nature 
and that by Christianity. Nature is fiill and explicit in 
her communication of necessary practical facts, but is 
at no pains to explain the reasons and methods of those 
facts. She gives us the air to breathe, and we are in- 
vigorated ; but she does not teach us that it is composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen, and that our vigor comes from 
the oxygen alone. She gives us the light, and we see ; 
but how long did the world stand before she whispered 
to any one that that light was composed of the seven 
primary colors ? She instructs us in the uses of fire ; 
but she does not teach us how the process of combiis- 
tion is carried on. Men have boiled water equally well 
from the beginning ; but it was left to this age, and to 
Faraday, to discover that flame is the product of dec- 
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tritttl agcDcy. She teaches us the facts ; she enables 
U8 to go through the iiractical processes ; &ad then she 
leaves us to fiiid oiu- way as we best may through the 
philosophy of those facts. 

And so it is with the knowledge commimicnted by 
Christianify. There is not a gi'cat practical fact which 
a moral being can ask to know, cojiceniing which it 
does not speak with perfect distinctness. The fact of ■ i 
fidl and a perfect aecountitbility, and of a future retife I 
butioD, — the factof immortality, of the resurrcctic^l 
of tiie dead, of a particular providence, of the frcedoi 
of man, of bis depeudcnce upon God, and of the mere 
of God to retimiing penitents, — each of these is mat 
known with entire fullness nud explicituess ; but veij 
little is said respecting the philosophy of these facta^ 
or the mode in whicli they may be reconciled to eat 
other. The Bible gives the information that is needed)^ 
and tlicTO it stops. It communicates practical, i 
never apccnlative knowledge as siich. 

Now, when wc consider tliat Christianity solvei 
it« own way, all the great questions relating to human 
destiny, it must bo regarded as remarkable, that, in 
commimicnling this information, it should thus stop 
precisely where nature stops. "VVhon wo consider how 
ftrong the tendency must have been to unaided human 
nature to gratify and excite man by particular descrip- 
tions of crther worlds and of things unseen, so naturally 
Ui Iw eitpccted from a messenger from those wori 
when we consider how strong a hold the fanatic t 
thtt impostor gain upon the ima^nalion of their follow 
e» by such means, and that, inthout miracles an 
without evidence, this is, indeed, the chief hold thej 
can have upon them ; and when vrc observe the eoun 
taken at this point by all others who hav? pretendt 
to revelation, wo shall nut cstiraato this argumd 
ligbUy. 
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Christianity and other systems. — How different the 
coiu*sc of Christ and his apostles, in this respect, from 
that of the T\Titers of the Shasters, and of Mohammed! 
When Chi-ist and his apostles si)eak of a future world 
of reward and of punishment, it is, indeed, in such 
terms as to produce a strong moral impi^ession, but it 
is still mth a severe and cautious reserve. Those terms 
are general. There is no dwelling upon particulars, as 
T^ if for the purpose of gratifying curiosity, or giving a 
loose rein to the imagination. They speak of **th© 
kingdom of heaven," of '* everlasting life,'' of ** a cixywn 
of glory that fadeth not away," of ^ life and immortal- 
ity," of ** many mansions," and a '' Father's house v** 
but then they say, " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
\ neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
I which God hath prepared for them that love him." So, 
on the other hand, they speak of ^ the fire that never 
shall be quenched," "where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ; " of the ''everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels ; " of '^ everlasting 
destruction' from the presence of the Lord, and fi-om 
the glory of his power ; " of ^ the blackness of darkness 
forever ; " but they descend into no minute descriptions. 
Not so Mohammed. Speakuig of heaven, he says, 
'* There are they who shall approach near unto God. 
They shall dwell in gardens of delight. Youths, which 
shall continue in their bloom forever, shall go round 
about to attend them with goblets and' beakers, and a 
cup of flowing wine, — their heads shall not ache by 
drinking the same, neither shall their reason be dis- 
turbed ; and -svith fruits of the roots which they shall 
choose, and the flesh of birds of the kind which they 
shall clesire. And there shall accompany them fair 
damsels, having large black eyes resembling pearls 
hidden in their shells, as a reward for that which they 
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have i^Toiigbt." " "But as for the sincere seiTiiiits of 
God, they shall have a ceilain provision in paradise, 
uiimoiy, delieious fruits; and they shall be honored; 
they shall Ijc placed in gardens of pleasure, leaning on 
couches, opposite to one another ; u cup shall lie carried 
round inito them, filled from a limpid fountain, for the 
delight of those wlio drink, — it shall not oppress their 
understanding, neither shall they l>o inebriated there- 
with. And near them sliall lie the virgins of paradise, 
refraining their looks from beholding any besides their 
8ix»uses, having large black eyes, and ivscmbling the 
oggs of an ostrioh covered with feathers from the 
dust."t So, also, speaking of the world of punish- 
niont, he says, " Those who believe not have garments 
of fire fitted to them ; boiling water slwdl be poured ou 
tlicir heads ; their bowels shall be dissolved thereby, 
■md also their skin ; and they shall he beaten with 
maces of iron. So often as they shall endeavor to get 
out of hell because of the anguish of their torments, 
they shall be dragged back into the same, and tlieir 
tormentors shall say, ' Taste ye the pains of burning.' " } 
•"It Hhall be said unto them, Go ye uito the punishment 
which ye denied as a falsehood : go ye into the smoke of 
hell, which shall arise in tliree volumes, and shall not 
iJiadc ynu from the heat, neither shall it be of sei-vice 
Hgaiust tlie flame ; but It shall east forth sparks as big as 
towers, resembling yellow camels iu color." § Wc can 
now sec that the stem refusal on the ptu-t of Christ and 
his disciples to lift the vail and show us the invisible 
world was not only analogous to the course of nature, 
hut thjit it was the only course eoinpntible witli good 
■COM} and sound philosophy. But why have these men, 
of oil those who have made pretensions to iuspiratlou. 
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thus kept upon that difficult line which so commends 
itself to the sober judgment of the thinking part of 
mankind? 

Christianity and nature — relation to the infinite and 
mysterious, — And not less striking is the analogy 
between the limits of that knowledge which is obtained 
from nature and that which is obtained from the Bible ; 
or, to express my thought more exactly, between the 
mode in which what is made known in both cases, nms 
out into an infinite unknown. However long, and in 
whatever department the student of nature may labor, 
he finds himself no nearer the completion of his knowl- 
edge ; and, as he passes on, he is ready to. exclaim, 
with Biu'ke, ''What subject is there that does not 
branch out into infinity ! " Even when most successful^ 
he compares himself to a ''child j)icking up j)ebbles 
upon the beach, while the great ocean of truth is still 
before him." The intellectual vision of one man may 
extend further than that of anotiier; ho may have a 
wider horizon ; but to both alike the sky closes down 
upon the mountains, and what is known stretches off 
into the infinity that is unknown. Nature places us in 
the midst of infinity. She intimates a probable con- 
nection between our planet and the myriads of worlds 
which float in space ; she suggests, by analogy, the 
probability of a moral and intellectual system corre- 
sponding in extent to the greatness of the physical 
universe; she awakens our curiosity respecting the 
forms and modes of being of those who dwell in the 
stellar worlds ; but she gives us no means of gratifying 
our curiosity. The language of nature to man is, 'You 
are a pupil, upon one form, in the great school of God's 
discipline. You are permitted to conjecture that there 
are other and higher forms, but to know nothing of 
what is taught there. Your business is to leaiii the 
lessons which are taught here, and be content, though 
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you can not but see that nil kiiowu truth has relations J 
with miith more that is unknown.' And jnst so it la 
with the IJible. It does not present us with a defined i 
system of truth, squared by the seJontilic rule and com- ' 
pass, which the human mind can master and compi-e- 
hcud. Its truths take hold on the eternity that is past, 
and stretch on into that ivhicb is to come. Does natui-e ' 
lead us into deep mysteries? So does the Bible. Does ) 
she leave us there, to wonder and adore? So does the 
Bible. We claim mysteries as a part of Cliristianityi 
We say that a religion coming fi'om the God of naturd 
could not be without them. ^Ye arc nothing moved 
by the sneer of the infidel when he asks, " What kind 
of a revelation is the revelation of a myateiy?" Wo , 
sny to him that it is the revelation of a fact, all the 
modes and relations of wbieli are not known, or which | 
may ecem to conflict with somotbing already km 
nnd that, in the revelation of portions of an infinite ' 
Bchcmc to a finite mind, facts thus related would l>e 
naturally expected. Is no i-evclation of any value bull 
thitt which is clear, full, and distinct? What kind of a , 
revelation is that which natm-e makes of the starry ] 
heavens — dim, remote, obscure, suggesting a thousand J 
questions, and answering none? And yet even this is j 
of infinite value to man. And thus it is that the Biltlo ] 
takes It for granted that there are other orders of intel- 
ligent beings, angels and nrcbangela, principalities and 1 
ponreni. beaveuly hosts innumerable — jnst such an J 
intellectual and moral system as we might suppose from J 
our present knowledge of the works of God ; but «*»■ j 
imrticuliii-s arc given ; it merely shows them as the niglit ] 
ftbowA ihi' stars, nnd, like nature, it leaves us standing 
in the uiidst of infinity, with a thousand questions luiau- 1 
ewcretl. Now, I can not help thinking, if the Bible 1 
been made by man, that it would cither Imve bi'cn a , 
system perfectly defined, with Ibe clw 
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same time, the shallowness, of the hmnan intellect; or 
it would have been wild, and extravagant, and vagoe ; 
or it would have pretended to lay open minutely the 
secrets of distant and future worlds. 

Temper of mind required. — 4. I observe, that there 
is an analogy or correspondence between the works of 
God and the Bible, such as we had a right to eiqpect, 
if both came from him, because a similar temper and 
attitude of mind is required for the successful study of 
both. The identity of that spirit, which Christ inculcates 
as the essential prerequisite to the proper understanding 
and reception of the great truths which he taught, with 
the true philosophic sj)irit, was first noticed by Bacon. 
He says, in very remarkable words, "The kingdom of 
man, which was founded on the sciences, can not be en- 
tered otherwise than the kingdom of God , that is, in the 
condition, of a little child." The meaning and the truth 
of this will be manifest from a moment's attention to 
the history of science. So long as man attempted to 
theorize, and to sit in judgment upon God, to determine 
what he ought to have done, instead of taking the atti- 
tude of a learner before the book of nature, nothing 
can exceed the puerilities and absurdities into which he 
fell. But the moment he laid aside the pride of theory, 
and took the humble attitude of a learner and observer, 
an interpreter of nature, science began to advance. 
Man talked of rearing the temple of science, as if it 
were to be constructed by him. But, as far as there is 
any temple, it has stood, as it now stands, in its impos- 
ing majesty, since the creation of the works of God ; 
and aU that man can do is to unvail that temple, and 
show its fair proportions. The true philosopher does 
not think of rearing any thing of his own. He feels 
that he is a learner, and a learner only at the feet of 
nature. He represses entirely the imagination, however 
beautiful and enticing may be the theories which it 
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woiikl form ; rejects all prejudice anti iDieconceivctl 
opiuioa; and folloivs fearlessly wherever obeervatiou, 
and experiment, nud facts, may lend him. 

Is it said that there have been great philosophers 
who have been infidels, and have not had this sjairrt? 
I snswer, no. Thoro have been second-rate philoso- 
phers, who have distinguished thcniBelvcs by following 
out the discoveries of greater men ; but all the great 
discoverers, those whoso minds have sjnnpathized most 
intenBely with iiatiu^, have been distinguished for this 
spirit." 

Biit that this spirit and temper are required by the 
gospel in order to a laiowledge of that, it is hai-dly 
necessaty to show. There we find tlie original rcqui- 
ntion to become na a little child. It requires every 
iin&gination to be brought down, and every high thing 
thitt cxaltcth itself against the knowledge of God ; and 
Ifaat every thtnight shoidd be bronght into captivi^' to 
the obedience of Christ. No progress can be miido 
Sn religion, or in science, till the pride uhlch exalts 
Stself to jtidge over God, and to decide what he ought 
to have done, is repressed, and till the man takes his 
j laee na a leanier at tlie feet of Jcsns, as the philoso- 
pher takes his place at the feet of nature. So coinci- 
dent is the spirit of ti-uo religion and of ti-ue philosophy ; 
■o perfectly did our Saviour express tlic true spirit of 
Iwth eighteen hundred years ago, Wonderful indeed 
i* it that, when tlio great cxjioundcr «f method in 
natural ncieuco would exjiress the tJiio spirit of the true 
method, be should find no fitter wnnls than those used 
by Christ, hcforo the inductive philosophy was drcimicd 
of, to express the proper method of study in a higher 
department of the kingdom and govenimeut of God. 
Iftthen. nature and revelation are thus similarly i-claled 
to the human mind, they must be analogous to each other. 
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2fode and results of teaching. — In close connection 
^vith this head, I observe that, so far as nature teaches 
natural religion and moral truth, there is an analogy 
between both the mode and the results of her teaching 
and those of Christianity. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that the condition in which God intended 
man should bo placed, in this world, is that of a pro- 
bation, in which there should be no overwhelming force, 
or preponderance of motives, on either side ; in which 
a wrong choice should be possible, and a right one often 
difficult. No other supposition accords witii the limited 
knowledge of man, or with the mixed and balanced 
motives in the midst of which he must often act* 
Accordingly, while the moral and religious teachings 
of nature are real and valid, and he that has ears to 
hear may hear, they are yet never obtrusive. The 
voice of those teachings is a still, small voice, easily 
drowned by the roar of passion or by the din of the 
Avorld, but sweet and powerful in the ear of those who 
are willing to listen. Accordingly, nothing is easier, 
or more common, than for men ^ to quench the light of 
natural virtue by a course of profligacy, and to acquire 
contempt for all goodness by familiarity with vice.^ 
This is the method in which nature teaches moral and 
religious truth, lifting up always the same quiet voice, 
whether men will hear or whether they will forbear; 
and these are the results. Christianity keeps to the 
princiiDle of that method, nor are the results different 
in kind^ Whether we consider the evidence for its 
divine origin, or the moral truths which it inculcates, 
we find that, while it has such evidence as to be satis- 
factory to those who will attend to it, yet that it does 
not force that evidence upon the attention of any. 
Here the voice is indeed a louder voice, and he that 
hath ears may hear ; but it does not compel the atten- 
tion of men. Accordingly, as we find men disregarding 
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the teaching;s of nahiral conscience, raid the general 
maxims of vU-tno, so also do we find them rcmaiuing 
in igDorauce, aud consequent contempt, of God's rcvc- 

ItttioD. 

I know that this feature of revelation has been made 
au objection against it. It has licen said that, if God 
had given a revelation, he would havo accompanied it 
■with evidence that must have forced conviction upon 
every mind — that he would have written it upon the 
beavena ; but the objector does not consider that, in 
that case, this would have been no longer a place of 
probation, and tlie revelation of the gospel not at all in 
keeping with tlio revelation of nature. Are the gi-eat 
irutha of natuiul religion written upon the heavens? 
JLto the common maxims of tcmpei'ance, and integrity, 
And benevolence, forced upon tho attention of jdl? 
Instead, theit-foro, of finding, in tho unobtrusive uutuni 
of the evidence and claims of Christianity, an argument 
Agaiiuit it, I find, in these very circumstances, an ai^u- 
tDcnt that it is from that God who has caused tho light 
of natural religion, and even the light of science, to 
exist in tho world under precisely the same conditions. 
ji Kt/Kteni of means, — 5. I observe, that Christijmity 
{• in harmony with the works of God, because it is a 
'QTstem of means.* It is jiaked, by some, if God wishes 
the holiness of men, why he does not make them holy 
once ; and that he should take a long course of 
I, to accomplish his wish, is objected to as deroga- 
both to his power and to his wisdom. But, surely, 
need not say that all natm'o is a system of nieuns — 
tho end \a> be accoraplisbed never is accomplished 
itbout the means, and that those means often rciiuiiii 
Upse of ages l>cfore this end is obtained. No doubt 
conld create a tree at onco in its full perfection ; 
lot, instead of this, he causes it to germinate from ii 
* DuUnr'i AiulogTi put z, dup. i. 
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little seed, lind makes his siiii shine upon it, and waters 
it with showei*s, and sulyects it to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, (during portions of which it seoins to 
make no progress,) till, at length, it towers toward 
heaven, and defies the storms of ages. So the kingdom 
of heaven in the soul is like a grain of musturd-seed, 
which is indeed the least of all seeds; but God causes 
it to spring up, and shines upon it with the light of his 
coimtenance, and waters it with the dews of his gi*ac^, 
till it becoines a plant bearing fruit in the garden of 
God. And yet those who believe that natm'e is of 
God, object to the gospel because of the very cdroum- 
stanccs in which it liarmonizes with his other works. 

And here I mention a gi'ound of misapprehension 
which is common to nature and to Christianityi A 
system of means implies the gi'adual development of a 
plan, and of course the plan must present veiy different 
aspects to those who view it in its different stages. 
There are some processes in nature that could not have 
been understood in the first ages of the world. Thus 
the periods and motions of some of the heavenly bodies 
were so obscure and complicated, that it requbed the 
observation and study of near six thousand years to 
understand and reduce them to system ; and the eye of 
the philosopher who scanned those bodies before such 
observations coidd be made, must have remained imsat- 
isfied and i^eiplexed. He saw the light of the. bodies, 
and walked in it ; but he could not understand the 
philosophy and harmony of their motions. So it is 
with Christianity. While it gives freely the practical 
light which is necessary to our guidance, men have 
been very differently situated in regard to theii' oppor- 
tunities of judging of its philosophy. Respecting this 
they have judged, and still judge, very differently, and 
probably none of them, in all points, correctly. They 
are not yet in the right position. Place a man in the 
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81111, luwl he will be an astronomer at once. Ilis poai- 
tifin will enable hitn to ace the motions of the planets 
jnst Ji3 they are. Ami Christianity speiiks of just such 
R point, in relation to itself and the moral government 
of Gotl, where every man will hereafter be placed. It 
8i>enk8 of a "(hiy of the restitution of all things." In 
the moan time, tliose who refuse to be governed by the 
practical light of Christianity, because they cim not 
undci'stAnd certain points of its philosophy, pursue the 
same courso as those philosophers who lived before the 
time of Newton would have done, if they had shut 
their eyes upon the light of the moon because they 
conid not uudei-stand its motious. 

A i-emedial iit/stem, — (J.I observe, tliat Chi'istianity 
is analogous to the system of nature because it is a 
remedial system." \Vhen the body is diseased, when 
a limb is broken, when gangrene eonimences, natura 
d(H>8 not certainly leave the man to pci-ish. She has 
provided a. i-cmediul system ; and if the proper reme- 
dies ai-o applied in scasun, the man may l>o restored. 
Nnw, what thia remedial system is in the coui-se of 
natitrc, Christianity is in the moral government of God. 
It ctimcg to na in the same way, not an to the whole,' 
but as to the sick, and ofl'ers us assiirtaucc upon similar 
conditions. The man who is sick must have sufficient 
£itth in the i-omedy to give it a fair trial, and eo must he 
who would be bencJitcd by Christianity. The remedial 
*^*8tcm of nature often requires the eufl'ering of groat 
present pain, that greater fntm-e pain may be avoided ; 
and Christianity requires 6elf-<lcnia]s and sacrifices 
whicJi are so tliilicult, that they lu-e compai-cd to the 
cutting off of a i-ight hand, and the plucking out of a 
right eye. The remedial system of nature does not 
free tJio sick man at onec from all the jminful conso- 
queuoes of hia disease. lie suiTers, and, it may be, 
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lingers long under it, in spite of the best remedies. So 
he who receives Christianity does not escape at once all 
the painful consequences of sin. He suffers and dies 
on account of it ; but the remedy is sovereign, and 
through it he shall finally be delivered from sin alto- 
gether, and restored to perfect moral soundness. Na- 
ture makes no distinctions. The pains which she 
inflicts are as severe, and the remedies which she offers 
ai'e as bitter, to one as to another. Christianity, also, 
is entirely impartial. All who receive it must receive 
it on the same hiunbling tenns, and upon all who will 
not receive it, it denounces the same fearful punishment. 
Under this head, therefore, we find a very close analogy 
between the mode of administration in nature and that 
which is revealed by Christianity. 

A mediatorial system, — 7. I observe, that Chris- 
tianity is analogous to the system of nature because it 
is a mediatorial system. In mentioning this, I do not 
intend to enter upon any controverted gi'ound, for all 
admit that, through the sufferings and death of Christ, 
voluntarily undergone, we receive at least great tem- 
I)oral benefits ; and what I contend for is, that, whethey 
we confine his interposition and mediation to this low 
sense, or suppose it tlie sole ground of pardon, still 
the principle, as one of mediation, is not changed, and 
is m accordance with what constantly passes under our 
notice in the natural government of God. '^ The world," 
says Butler, ^^ is a constitution, or system, whose parts 
have a mutual reference to each other ; and there is a 
scheme of things gradually carrying on, called tiie 
course of nature, to the carrying on of which God has 
appointed us in various ways to contribute. And when, 
in the daily course of natural providence, it is appointed 
that innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty, this is liable to the very same objection as the 
instance we are now considering. The infinitely greater 
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importance of that appoiutmeiit of Chi'istianity, whitli 
is objected against, does Dot hinder, but it may be, as ' 
it plainly is, an appointment of tho very same kind 
as that which tho world affords ua daily examples of." 
"Men, by their follies, run themselves into extreme 'J 
distress and difficulties, which would ho absoluttily fatd* 
to them were it not for the inteiiiosition and assistance 
of others. God commands, by the law of nature, tha^' 
we afibrd them this assistance, in many cases where wft' 
can not do it without very gi-cat pains, and labor, 
suffering to ourselves, And wo see in what variety of' 
ways one person's sufferings contribute to the relief of 
another, and how this follows from the constitution and 
laws of nature which come inidcr onr notice ; and, being 
familiarized to it, men are not shocked with it. Su" 
that the reason of their insisting upon objections of the 
foregoing kind against the satisfaction of Christ, is, 
cither that they do not consider God's settled and nni- 
form apiwintments as his appointments at all, or else they 
forget that vicarious punishment is an appointment (^ 
every day's cxijcrieuce." As therefore evils, and great 
evils, and such as we could not of ourselves avoid, m& 
so often averted fram us, in the providence of God, by 
the interiJosition of our fellow-creatures, so it is iitf 
jwrfect harmony with that pnivideucc to suppose that 
grvatur evils, otlicrwise tmavoiduble, might be averted 
by the interjjosition of the Sou of Gud. 

Id those, and other jMrticulars which might be men- 
tioned, wo find an analog}' between Chi'istianity imft,' 
nature, such as to show that they came from tlic t 
luuid. Here is a test — its general correspoiidcuco 
hnmioiiy with the works of God and with the nntu 
and providential govenunent of God — which no fall 
syfttcm can stand. And more espcciiilly rcmarkiibto i« 
that Christianity can susttiiu this tcbt, when we cousidi 
it in coiitrajit with that to which it wan subjected at 11 
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first appearance in the world. With the presentation 
of this contrast I shall close this lecture. 

The early and later test contrasted — Christianity 
and Judaism. — Christianity, at its commencement, 
recognized the Jewish religion as from God; and it 
was a ground of its rejection by the Jews, that it 
destroyed their law or ritual. Hence it became neces- 
sary — and this was the mjiin object of the apostle in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews — to show that it was in 
perfect harmony with the Jewish religion when rightly 
understood, and was, indeed, necessary to its comple- 
tion. Did the Jews insist that Christianity had no 
priesthood? The apostle affinns that it had such a high 
priest as became us, *^who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens." Did the Jews aiffirm that Christianity had 
no tabernacle ? The apostle asseils that Christ was the 
minister "of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man ; " that he had '' not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of the 
true, but into heaven itself." AYas it objected that 
Christianity had no altar and no sacrifice ? The apostle 
aflSrms that " now, once in the end of the world, Christ 
had appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self." Thus did the apostle show that the Jewish 
religion, having dropped its swaddling-clothes of rites 
and ceremonies, was identical in spirit with Christianity. 
The same correspondence was either attempted to be 
shoAvn, or taken for granted, by all the New Testament 
writers. But when we remember that Christianity is a 
purely spii-itual religion, encumbered by no forms, and 
that the Jewish was apparently the most technical and 
artificial of all systems ; when we remember that there 
was not only to be preserved a correspondence with the 
types and ceremonies, but also that thei-e was to be the 
fulfillment of many prophecies, we may see the impos- 
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sibility thitt auy Iiumtin ai-t ehoiiltl coiiatnict a systeTn I 
identical iu its principles, iiml yet so diverse in its | 
luanitcstatiuns. Nor, iudced, could tbore luive been ] 
uny motive to induce such an iittenipt ; fur, besides its I 
inherent difficulty, Qiristianity so fer di-oppod all th« 
jicculiaritieB of the Jeivg as to forfeit cveiy hope of 
buntjfit fi'om their strong exelusivo feoUuge, while at J 
th« some time it came before other nations snbject ta ^ 
all the odium which it could not fail to excite as based ] 
on tho Jewish religion. We ivccordingly find that, i 
pouit of fact, it was etjually opposed by Jews and I 
Gentiles. But snch wtia the system — extlusive, tjijU [ 
cul, ceremonial, extcriud, nitigniticeut, addressed to th9 
souses — between which and Christianity, simple, uni- 
vorsid, without (pnn or poni]), it was necessary to show 
a correspondence; and this the apostle Rud, and the 
New Testament writcra generally, did show. 

Chri^tiunili/ and nature — extent and grandeur. — - 
Uow diiferout tho test to which Christiiuiity is now pnt 1 | 
Tho w<»rk8 of God are acknowledged to be from him* ' 
and, as now understood, how simple in their laws, how 
complex iu their relations, how intiiiitu in their exti-nt [ I 
And can the same system, which so jierfectly con*©* '^ 
sjwndod witli the narrow system of the Jciva, corrcapoud '] 
equally with the infinite and um'estrtctcd system and ~] 
relations of God's works? Is it possible tliat tho toIh '] 
gion once embosomed in tho ceremonies of an ignorant I 
and barbarous people, which received its expansion nnd^ I 
(■ompletion in an age of the greatest igiionmco in regard*] 
to physical science, should yet liurriKJnize, in its disclo^i 
survs respecting God and his goveinnient, wiMx those ;' 
eohirgcd conceptions of his nature and kingdttm which ' 
wc now jxissess? Could Newton step I'ront the stiidy^ ' 
of the heavens \o the study of tho Bible, and feel that 
he made no desccntV It is even so. The God whom ' 
the Bible discloses, and the moral s^'&tem which it li 
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reveals, lose nothing when compared with the extent 
of nature, or with the simplicity and majesty of her 
laws ; they seem rather worthy to be enthroned \ipon, 
and to preside over, such an amazing domain. The 
material universe, if not infinite, is indefinite in extent. 
We see in the misty spot which, in a serene evening, 
scarce discolors the deep blue of the sky, a distant 
milky way, like that which encircles our heavens, and 
in a small projection of which our sun is situated. We 
see such milky ways strown in profusion over the 
heavens, each containing more suns than we can num- 
ber, and all these, with their subordinate systems, we 
see bound together by a law as eflicient as it is simple 
and unchangeable. '* They stand up together . . . not on^ 
faileth ! " But long before this system* was discovered, 
there was made known, in the Bible, a moral system iii 
entire correspondence with it. We see at the head of 
it, and presiding in high authority over the whole, one 
infinite and '^ only wise God," '^ the Bang eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible." Of the systems above us, angelic 
and seraphic, we know little; but we see one law, 
simple, efficient, and comprehensive as that of gi*avita- 
tion, — the law of love, — extending its sway over the 
whole of God's dominions, living where he lives, em- 
bracing every moral movement in its universal author- 
ity, and producing the same haimony , where it is' 
obeyed, as we observe in the movements of nature. 
We find here none of the puerilities which dwarf eveiy 
other system. The sanctions of' the law, the moral 
attributes revealed, the destinies involved, the prospects 
opened up, — all take hold on infinity, and are in 
perfect keeping with the solemn emotions excited by 
dwelling upon the illimitable works of God. *' Deep 
calleth imto deep." 
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AKOUMENT SECOND! COINCIDENCE OF CBBISTIANITY fflTU NAT- 
URAL BELIQION.-ARGUMKNT TDIKD! ITS ADAPTATION TO 
THE COftaCIKSCB AS A PEItCKIVING POWER. — PECDLI AH DIF- 
FICULTIES IN THE WAV OF EaTABLISHING AND MAISTAISIKG 
A FBHFECT STANDAttD.-ARQUMENT FOURTH : IF TIIS KO- 
BALtn IS PEHrECT, THE RELIGION MUST BE TRUE. 



If, aa was attcmptetl in the last lecture, a distinct 
aualogy cau Ik; sliumi between Chriatiiiiiity niid the 
constitution of nature, it will afioi-tl a strong presunip- 
tiou tUiit they both cume from the same hand. But If 
such an analogy can not be showu, it will not I>o con- ■ 
clluivo ug-.iinat Christianity, because there Is such aj 
d^Nirity between the miitei-ial and the spiritual worlds^ I 
tad the laws by which they must be governed, that « 1 
rovelation concerning' one might be possible, which }'^J 
should not seem to bo analogous to the other. 



ARGUMENT II, 



Not BO, however, with the argument which I ncsrt J 
sdilitcc, which is drawn from the coineideiico of Cliri»f | 
tiaaity with luitund religion. Truth is one. If Godl 
luis mude u revehitiou iu one moJo, it must coiiicid*! 
wHh wliat he has revealed in anotlu'r. If, th««for«iiJ 
it con be shown that Christianity docs not coineidu v 
the well-authenticated teachings of imtunJ religion, 
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will be conclusive against it. Nature is from God! 
Her teachings are from him, and I should regard it as 
settling the question against any thing claiming to be a 
divine revelation, if it could be shown to contradict 
those teachings. K, on the other hand, it can be shown 
that Christianity coincides perfectly with natural reli- 
gion, and indeed teaches the only perfect system of it 
ever known, it will furnish a strong argument in its 
fevor, especially when we consider how the religion 
originated. 

Natural religion defined. — By natural religion, \ 
mean that knowledge of God and of duty which may 
be acquired by man without a revelation. So far as 
this phrase is made to imply, as it sometimes is, that 
revealed religion is not natural, it is objectionable ; for 
I conceive that the original and natural state of man 
was one of direct commimication with God, and even 
now, that revelation is, in the highest sense, natural. 
It ought to be used simply to contradistinguish the 
knowledge, which man might gain from nature, from 
that which revelation alone teaches. Of natm*al reli- 
gion the ideas of many are exceedingly indefinite ; biit 
that the definition now given is the true one is obvious,' 
because it is the only one that can give it any fixed and 
^efinite meaning. It cain not mean what men have 
actually learned horn nature, for this has varied at 
different times. We should be doing injustice to the 
teachings of nature if we were to call that knowledge 
of God and of duty, which has been attained by the 
most enlightened heathen, the whole of natural religion. * 
We mean, by revealed religion, not the partial and 
perverted views of any sect, but that system which God 
/ has actually revealed in theJSible, and which the dili- 
gent and candiifcan discover to be there. And so we 
mean, by natural religion, not what indolent, and biased, 
and selfish men have discovered, but that which nature 
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actually tenches, and which a diligent and caudid man 
could di8cover iu the best exercise of hia powers. 

Teachings — how made known. — If this, then, be 
natunil religion, how are its tcachiuga made known? 
Its mode of teaching coucemiug God, and concerning 
duty, Ls not the same. Its teachings couceruiug God 
ftud his attributes are made known chiefly by reasoning 
from effects to tlieir cause. In addition to tbis, it is 
supposed by some that all men have ceiiain intuitive 
and ucceseary convictious concerning the being of a 
Goil. But, however this may be, I think that the being 
of a God, and the perfectiou of most of his natural atti'i- 
liutcs, might 1)0 inferred from nature as now kno\vn. 
That nature and Christianity agi-ee iu thcu' teachings 
concerning those attributes, I have already shown ; 
coucemiug the monil attributes of God, it is more diffi- 
cult to say what naturo does teach. Certain it is that ■ 
lOnn has never so learned them, fi-oni her light alone, I 
HS to lay the foundation for any rntioniU system of rcli- ] 
gious morality ; or so as to free Uio Ijcst mloda from I 
great and distrcsauig uncei-tainty. j 

Her mode of teaching duty is by the tendencies and I 
results of different actions, and courses of action. We J 
can not doubt — at least mitui*al religion docs not pcr^l 
mit itself to doubt — that the object of God, iu the^ 
(Hmstilutiun of things, and in Hie relations cstabli.thed I 
by him, is the good of man. If, therefore, wo sec any! 
com'se of conduct tending to, and resulting in, tbe>l 
good of man, uidividually and socially, we infer tliat it^l 
ii according to the will of Go<l. If we 6<'c a course of fl 
conduct lending to, and rf»nlting in, tho unhuppineM;J 
of tbo individual and of soi-iety, wn infer that it i«l 
contiury to his «-ill. It is in this way, solely, by thOM 
Icadciirieii and results of actions, that uutura] nligioaA 
tcflcbea us our duty. M 

I JfaimUyttHt rn ril ,.|jj|||j^iy| |- - ■ - 1 
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coneeded that this mode of teaching, by relations, and 
tendencies, and results, is not well adapted to the oonb- 
mon mind. Even to comprehend these relations and 
tendencies fully, much more to trace them out origin- 
ally, requires a philosophic mind of the hi^est order. 
In some cases, indeed, the tendency of actions, or 
courses of action, is obvious, and the will of Grod, 
when we believe in his being and perfections, is thus 
as clearly indicated as it would be by a voice firom 
heaven; but in others, nothing can be more complex 
or difficult of determination even after an experience 
somewhat extended. After all their experience, men 
are still divided on the tendencies and results of "a 
protective tariff, which we should think it would . be 
perfectly easy to test to the satisfaction of all ; but so 
varied are the interests involved, and so complex are 
the causes at work, that men seem now no nearer an 
agreement respecting them than ever. And if this is 
so on a subject to which attention is stimulated by 
immediate |bterest, and which appeals to interest alone^ 
how much inore must it be so with Hiose courses of 
action in which moral tendencies and results, so obscure 
and tardy, are to be considered, and in which the strong 
natural feelings of the heart are at work to bias tiie 
judgment? Accordingly, though the teachings of 
nature have been open to all, and have influenced all 
to some extent, yet it has been only among the enlight- 
ened few, and at favored periods, that a system of 
natural religion could be said to exist at all, or that its 
teachings have exerted any considerable influence. Nor, 
when we consider how complex are the tendencies of . 
actions, and how remote are often their coiq^ted 
results, — how plausible are some courses .«f&'ii^on, 
which yet experience shows to be injurious, — when ' 
we consider the eagerness of passion, the blinding * 
power of selfishness, how opposed some of the iFirtues 
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are to the strongest feelinga of men, and how evil prnc- 
ticea, when once adoptetl, perpetuate themselves iind 
beeomo fixed by custom and association in the eonimu- 
nity, can we wonder that nothing like a perfect system 
of natural religion was ever discovered by man. 

Teaching by inference, too, without any immediate 
sanction to the laws she could establish, and without 
any certain knowledge of a futur^retribution, there I 
was very little iu the voice of natural religion to arreat. 
the attention of man. Accordingly, we find that her 
teachings were overlooked and disregarded hy the great 
moBB of men. They have been entirely drowned and 
suporsedoil by systems of idolatry, and superstition, 
and fanaticism. Far, very far, therefore, have even the 
wisest heatbeu been from listening to all the voicew 
uttered by nature, fi-om reading all the lessons of wi»- 
dom and virtue inscribed on her pages. 

It is, indeed, often difficult to know precisely how 
luncb we ought to attribute to natural religion. It 
acenu certain that there wa^ a primitive rertjotlon [ 
oooinumicating the idea of Hamfices, and modifying tlie 
religious and moral views of after times ; rays of light 
fiWD the Jewish and Christian reveUtions may have 
I>een more widely dispersed than wc suppose, and many 
things, when once made known, so commend thcnuwlvet 
to tcoson OB to caose it to be felt that they might hove 
boeo discovered. H«noe deieta have cUimcJ »«venU 
principles as discovered bj reaoon, m the pardon of 
Hu on repentance, which ore OBqneatioaably due to 
rerelation alone. But irtttterer Dottnal r«UglPO mti^ 
teach, we do know tJtat it caa aot t«acfa bct*. but 
maiy bun and tendendea. Roverer «onpl«te. tttfca- 
Ibre, we mmy fuppow it. it oercr ooaU hove taii||^ 
thoaa gnat/aclM which lie at tb^; foiuxlation of a 
«f mercy; but precisely bow rawii of duty il 
imt u^ ^ we can not lajr, Wtt IBIOW, « 

\ 
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whole of the system never was reasoned ont,'noi^ is 
there the least reason to suppose it ever would, haye 
been. 

Tlie thing to he done. — Now, if a system purportiiig 
to come from heaven, comprises incidentally and n^tii* 
rally a perfect system of natural religion, gathering* up 
all the obscure voices that nature utters, tracing out the 
indistinct lines which she has written ; if its precqits 
are often in opposition to the common judgment and to 
the strong feelings of men, and yet, when tested by 
tendencies and results, are universally found to be 
sustained by these sanctions of natural religion; if it 
originated among a people who had manifested no ten- 
I dcQgy to philosophical studies, and from men wifbout 
education, then we may well inquire, '* Whence had 
these men this wisdom?" The more we consider the 
extreme difficulty of tracing out these tendencies, the 
minute and comprehensive knowledge both of man ^nd 
of nature which it must require to do it perfectly^ 
together with the blinding influence of selfishness and 
passion in such inquiries, the more highly shall we esti- 
mate the marvelous sagacity that could gather up and 
imbody every utterance and law of nature as declared 
by results. 

Christianity has done it. — But this Qiristianity haa 
actually done. Here we feel that we stand on finn 
groimd. At this point, we challenge the scrutiny of 
the infidel. We defy him to point out a single duty 
even whispered by nature, which is not also inculcated 
in the New Testament ; we defy him to point out a 
single precept of Christianity, a single course of a^on 
inculcated by it, which does not, in proportion as it is 
followed, receive the sanction of natuml religion as 
declared by beneficial consequences. In fact, moral 
philosophy, and political economy, and the science of 
politics, the sciences which teach men the rules of 
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weH-beiiig, whether as individuals or ns commiiniHefl, 
ate, so far as they are soimd, but experience and the 
Btnictui-e of organized natiii-o echoing back the teach- 
ings of Chpistiauity. "What principle of Christian ethics 
does moral philosophy now presume to call in question? 
'\Vliat are the general principles of political economy, 
but an imperfect application, to the iutercom-so of 
trading communities, of those rules of good neighbor- 
hood, and of that sjtirit of kindness, which Christiani^ 
inculcates? VTlint is tlic larger part of political science 
but a laborious and imperfect mode of realizing those 
results ia society which would floir spontaneously from 
the universal prevalence of Christian morals and of a 
Christian spirit ? Docs Christianity conmiand us to bo 
tcmpenito ? Science, some eighteen hundred years after- 
wards, discovci-s that tcmpemnee alone ia in accordance 
M'ith what it calls the natund laws ; and political econ- 
omy reckons up the loss of labor and of wealth resuUmg 
from intempernnce ; and then, after an untold amount 
of suffering, what do they do but echo back the injuno- 
lioM," Add to knnwietlgc temperance." Does the Bible 
t'omniand men to do no work on the eeventli djiy, and to 
let their cattle rest? It is now beginning to bo discov- 
ers! that this is in accordance with on organic law, and 
ttut, thus doing, twtb men and animals will bo more 
hmlthy, and will do more work. And so, in regard to 
•very course that would lead men to imhuppincss, 
Chriittiaiiity has stood from the first ut the eiUrnnpe of 
tiie ]>atlis, and uttered its warning cry. Tlie tiatiou 
bave not heard it, but have rushed by, and rushed on, 
till they have reapetl the fruit of their own devices in 
tbo (;orruption of morals, in the confusion of Hoeiety 
tbraiig^ oppression and misrule ; and then philoKophy 
has c4indcH (-ended to diMcuver thcKc evils, uud, If it haii 
done any thing for tlio pcnniuiciit relief of eocicty, it 
hoH brongfat it back to the Uitter qr spirit of tbo iguH^wl. 
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The stem teachings of experience are making it mani,- 
fest, — and they will continue to do it more and more, 
— that the Bible is God's statute-book for the regulation 
of his moral creatures, and that the laws of the Bible 
can no more be violated with impunity than the natuml 
Jaws of God. 

. Tlie ay stem completed. — If Christianity had coxj!- 
twned aU the teachings of natural reUgion known at 
that day, had gathered up all that the great and wise 
men of all previous time had reasoned out, and bad 
made some additions of its own, it would have been 
most extraordinary, and would have required for its 
production the greatest philosopher of the age. But 
while it adopted many things that were then taught, 
and rejected nothing that was good, it completed the 
system for all ages, leaving nothing for philosophy to 
do but to apply and verify its principles. And in doing 
this, it promulgated many things that were entirely 
contrary to all the tastes and aU the teachuigs both of 
the Jews and of the Gentiles. Several of the funda- 
mental principles of Christian morality — such as, if 
adopted, would change the face of society — were ori- 
ginal with Christ, at least in their practical enforcement, 
and were so opposed to every thing taught among the 
Jews, that it was with great difficulty and slowness that 
the disciples themselves were made to imderstand them, 
or to conceive the possibility of their adoption. Such, 
for example, were its condemnation of war, and private 
retaliation, and of polygamy, and of divorce except for 
a single cause ; such its inculcation of purity of heart, 
of meekness and humility, of the love of enemies, and 
of universal benevolence. Such was its estimation of 
the poor as standing on the same level of immortality 
with the rich ; such its principle of self-denial for the 
good of others,. its supreme regard to the will of Grod, 
and its regard for the interests of the soul rather than 
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those of tho body. So that Girist did not merely 
make some improvementa, such as a great geiiiua might 
be supposed to do ; nor did he, as LiniiKus in botany, 
discover a. new method or system, which gave him a 
clew t« vast stores of new knowledge ; but, standing 
precisely where other men had stood, with no e ducatio n, ifl 
with no knowledge of Greek or Roman literature in the 
ordinary way, he adopted nil that was good in the prev- 
alent systems, but still introduced so much that was 
new, that the system, as a whole, was not only perfect, 
but was a new and an original system. The adoption 
of it was opiKised by every selfish principle, and seemed 
to require, and often did require, the renimciatlon of 
life itself. But the system was original in its motives 
fls well as in its principles. Many were led to adopt it, 
Rud now we see that it is through these principles, and 
tliCDO alone, that indlvidu.als and society can be made 
bappy, and we bow with humble reverence before that 
-wisdom I)y which they were promulgated. Let these 
principles bo adopted and carried out, and we have an 
entirely different world ti'om that which could exist on 
auy othei's — a world from which the chief causes of 
nnhappincss are removed. 

And is it possible that any human sagacity coidd have . m 
adopted so ranch that was new, and yet have excluded ^ J 
tvery thing that was injmious, or excessive, or imbal- 
Ducrd ? " With such an age^it as man," says Bishop 
Simiuer, "and in a condition so complicated as that of 
buBian society, it is no less diingerous than dillicult to 
introduce new modes of conduct antl new principles of 
action. AVhat extensive and imforcscen results have 
sometimes proceeded from a .single stiitute, like that 
whteb provides for the support of the poor in England j 
a tingle institution, like the trial by jury; a single 
admission, like that of tlie suiiremucy of the Koman 
pontUT; a single principle, us Luther's appeal to the 
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Bible 1 ^* And yet, here is a new system, involvii^ 
all the relations of human society, the results of which 
are inyariably confirmed by those of experience. 
. The only possible objection to the morality of Chris- 
tianity is, that it is too perfect ; that, thongh it miay fit 
men for heaven, it will subject those who adopt it to 
injury and depredation here. But, whatever injury 
may be done in this way is the result, not of Chidsti- 
anity, but of a system of wickedness which it forbids; 
^nd surely it ought not to be made responsible for tiie 
results of disobeying its precepts. It claims to be a 
universal system. Let it be universally obeyed, and 
the objection vanishes. 

ARGUMENT III. 

OHRISTIANITT TESTED BT THE C0K8CIENCE. 

But there is another test to which the morality of 
Christianity may be brought ; it may be tesled, not only 
by its tendencies, but by the conscience of man. The 
utility of an action is one thing, its rightness is another. 
The understanding judges of the utility, the conscience 
of the rightness, of actions. That the conscience is 
not an infallible test in all cases, must be conceded. It 
is liable to be both blunted and perverted. Stfll, with 
the light we now have, it is not difficult to determine, 
respecting any system, whether it does commend itself 
to the conscience of the race. Let it stand before men 
from age to age, so as to come in contact with the 
conscience^ — and the more intimately, the more the 
conscience is developed, — and if it is found to teach 
that system, and those rules of conduct, in favor of 
which the conscience gives its verdict as fomided in the 
eternal rules of right, then either it must have come 
from God, or it must be precisely such a system as God 
would reveal, — for, plainly, he would reveal no other. 

* Snxnner*8 Evidenoesy chap. 8. 
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Does, then, Christiiinity, whether we consider it as a 
8)'stem of doctrines or of moruU, fully meet the deniimda 
of the conscience as a discriminating power? We say, 
Yes. Wo say that there is not a single principle of 
moral government, not a single course of action, not a 
temper of mind, approved by it, which an enlight^ 
ened conscience does not also approve as right, and 
suitable to the relations in which man is placed. This, 
so far as the morality of Christianity is concerned, I 
may safely say, because it is conceded by infidels. 
There is no candid and well-informed man who doea 
not now concede that the moralitj' of Christianity, 
■whether tested by tendencies or by conscience, is per- 
fect ; that, if it were fully earned out, it would promote 
happiness in all the relations of life, and that it is the 
only system that can do so to the same extent. 

Task difficult. — But, in meeting this test, Chris- 
tianit>' has had a task to perform, the difficulty of which 
ifi seldom appreciated. It was necessary that it should 
do four things, neither of which has ever been done by 
uuy other sj'stem. 

Perfect standard, and perfect application. — And, 
first, it was necessary, not only that it should asstune a 
standard absolutely perfect, — which, however far from 
any thing that man has ever done, would bo oompara^ 
tively easy, — but that it should apply a perfect law to 
thoee complex and infinitely diversified cases which 
aruo when law is violated. A perfect moral government 
of perfect beings must require a perfect law. If Christ 
tiaiiity is to meet the demands of the eonscionco tbafe 
has once recognized such a law, it must utter nn preeopk 
oi>ix>8ed to it — nothing opposed to the highest standard 
of which we are capable of conceiving. So long w » 

K state remained, the simple law of porfwtion 
be the only precept required, and it would be 
stivcly easy to obey it. The substance of the 
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perfect law of God is the love of God and of our 
neighbor; and where this law is perfectly observed, 
nothing can occur to provoke ill-will. Hence th^ -is 
in heaven no precept that, when they are smitten on flie 
one cheek, they shall turn the other also. But Ghris- 
tianity lays down a multitude of precepts intended to 
regulate, in the spirit of a perfect rulcj the intercourse 
of beings inclined to inflict upon each other injury and 
depredation. Does it, then, in order to meet tiie 
apparent exigencies of the case, to conciliate to itself 
human prejudice or passion, ever, in any of these sub- 
ordinate precepts, depart from its high requisitions, or 
abate any thing from the integrity of its original and 
fundamental principle? We know the opposition- it 
encountered, and that the true ground of that opposi- 
tion was the high standard it assumed. If it had been 
of the world, the world would have loved its own. 
There was, then, the strongest temptation, if not to 
Christ himself, yet to those who succeeded him, to dilute 
this original principle, and soften down their require^ 
ments, lest they should incur the charge of inculcating 
an impracticable morality. Have they done this ? In 
no case have they done it. There are no Jesuitical 
exceptions or reservations. Not only was Christ con- 
sistent with himself in his minor precepts, but the 
apostles were in every instance true to their trust, and 
no stronger proof could be given, not only of integrity, 
but of wisdom. Nothing but the most perfect integrity 
could have adhered to the law in all its breadtli, and 
nothing but a divine wisdom could have accommodated 
it to the very peculiar circumstances of man in this 
world. The minor precepts of Christianity are all 
consistent witli its fundamental and its perfect law. 

Treatment of ihe injurtoris. — And here I may remark 
that not only does Christianity sustain the authority of 
a perfect law, but, in the line of conduct it lays down 
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townrd the injurious, it hns adopted the veiy principio , 
which, according to the laws of mental operation dis- 
covered in Inter times, must tend in the greatest possible 
degree to diminish injury. It is a ivell-ascertiiined fact, 
that the most powerful mode of inculcating and exciting 
nny quality, or temper, is the distinct and vivid mani- 
festation of that temper. Tlie manifestation of anger 
towaril aiicither excites anger in him ; and the manifest- 
t-ition of a meoir and forgiving spirit has a tendency 
to disarm hostility, and does all that can be done to 
|)revent ill-feeling. If, therofuro, a man were to inquii-o 
how, according to principles of mental philosophy altme, 
ho could do most to banish the malignant and scllish 
passions from tlio earth, and make it like heaven, ha 
wonld Iw obliged to adopt the very coui-ao prescribed 
by the Kow Testament. 

JVew revelatiojts and iltitifti. — But, secondly, Chrin- 
tinnity, as I have ah-cady shown, agrees with mitnre, 
BO far as that goes, in its teachings concerning the 
natnral attributes of Gf»d, and concerning moriility ; 
but it reveals some things concerning God peculiar to 
iteelf; and it imposes upon man some new ditties. 
The question, then, is, whether the additional revcla- 
■ning God are in keeping Avith those of 
eatiirc, and whether they satisfy tho demands of the 
«oDMtence for a perfect Being, in the mond attributes 
irhfch they reveal ; and, also, whether the duties it 
inpuara are agreeable to reason and conscience. Stf 
filT W OiristiiHiity couicides witli nature, I toko it for -J 
gmnted tJiat it satisfies tho demands of the eon»«:ictncc.- 
Does it do this etjiuilly when it passes on l>eyond natui-o 
to tbodo independent and fuller rcvelattoiis which it 
miikcx of God and of duty, so that the transition from 
tho one to tlio other is only as that from tbi? dim 
twilight to the full blaze of day? We know sometliliig 
of God from nature, just as wc know something of the 
10 
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heavens from the naked eye. Are, then, the revela- 
tions of Christianity respecting him in keeping with 
those of nature, only more imposing and magnificent, 
just as the revelations of the telescope concerning the 
heavens are in keeping with those of the naked eye, 
while they so far transcend them? 

We are so accustomed to contemplate God as invested 
with all those paternal and perfect moral attributes with 
which Christianity clothes him, — to see him in that 
amazing attitude of holy sovereignty and paternal good- 
ness in which it represents him, — that this perfect 
combination of moral attributes, this completeness of 
moral character, in the Sovereign of the universe, such 
that we should as soon think of adding to infinite space 
as of adding any thing to its perfection, seems as a 
matter of course, and we do not remember how difficult 
it must have been to cairy out the fragmentary revela- 
tion of nature to its absolute completeness, and to 
combine with those tremendous natural attributes, shad- 
owed forth in the agencies of nature, the benignity 
and mercy, the justice and compassion, that form the 
character of our Father in heaven. We forget tiiat 
Xature has her terrific and fearfiil aspects, her barren 
wastes, her regions of wild disorder, her lightning and 
thunder, her tornadoes and earthquakes, and her breath 
of pestilence, as well as her glad voices, and her quiet 
sunshine that rests like a smile on the face of creation, 
and her waving harvests, — and that it is by her terrific 
aspects that men are most impressed, and that hence 
they have been led to form gloomy ideas of God, and 
not unfrequently to impersonate the principle of evil 
into a sovereign divinity whose wrath they were chiefly 
desirous of propitiating. We forget the distressing 
perplexity in which the greatest and best men of 
antiquity were respecting the moral attributes of God, 
and the important fact that they never so conceived of 
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him a» to wifiie the love of God a duty. All this, I Buy, I 
wc seem to foi^et, nnd to thiiik it was a innttci" of 1 
course that Christianity should thus carry out, into all j 
conceivable perfection, tho dini rcvelations of niitiire 
concerning God. This uideed it (Iocs with such ca»Of 
so incidentally, ro little with the pride or in tho forms 
of philosophic disquisition, that we scarcely give it i 
credit for what it does, though all this but rcndcra it 
the more remarkable. It is related of a palace built | 
by genii, that all the ti-easiu-ea of a gi-eat monarch were 
inadequate to complete ono of the mndows purposely 
t left unfinished. And when I see how fragmentary the 
structure of religious knowledge was left by nature, — 
when I see how inadequate all the labors of man had 
proved for its completion, — and when I look at llie 
glorious and completed dome reai-cd by tAiistiunity, I 
can not but feel that other than human Itanda have beca 
employed iu the stnieture. Tlie first and fundamental I 
condition of a perfect religion — of <me which can do ] 
all for the moral powers that can be done for tliem — 1 
is a perfect character in the object of woi-ship. The 
mind is naturally assimilated to the object which it I 
contemplates with delight, and especially which it wor- 
Kbips ; and it is demotistra)>lc, on principles of reason, 
that, unless the eharucter of the God of Christianity is J 
alMolutcly perfect, then tliat character not only will not J 
meet the demands of the coiiscJenc<-, but can never tlo | 
for man, in tho elevation nnd jverfcction of tiin cluractcr, 
oil that coiUd Ifc done for him. But, the mor<' wo 
dwell on it, the more we sbnll M.-C tlint the character of 
tiv) G od of ih e Bible in almohitcty perfect, aiMl tltere- 
fore, citber the God of Chrivtiauity in thi* tnic God, ur ■ 
there can be no being wlio thaU lie Gtxl to ii» — tuHt0 J 
who Bhall mc«t that coaeeptioa of aJmiluU: f^erfixtiiat 
wblcb we form in oar nunib, and feel Ihst wo ] 
lim{Mfer to hiin._ 
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New duties not arbitrary. — Of tlie new duties 
demanded by Christianity, it may be said that they are 
in no ease ai'bitrary and capricious, but are exactly 
those which grow out of the new relations in which we 
are placed by Christianity, and which the conscience 
can not but approve the moment these relations are 
perceived. Thus, if God has shown us new evidence 
of love through Chi'istianity, then are we imder new 
obligations of gratitude to him. If Christ has signally 
interposed in our behalf, then we are under obligations 
to him in proportion to what he has done for us- If we 
are intrusted by Christianity with good tidings of great 
joy, then we are luider obligation to publish them to 
all people. 

Thus, whether we consider the additional revelation 
of Christianity respecting God or duty, we find that 
it perfectly meets the demands of an enlightened 
conscience. 

Society and law, — But, thirdly, in neither of the 
particulars just mentioned do we find the most difiicult 
task which Christianity had to perform, if it would meet 
the demands of conscience. Its professed object was 
to introduce a system of lenity. And was it possible 
it should do this, and still cause that perfect law, which, 
if it meet the demands of the conscience, it must sus^ 
tain, to appear as strict and binding as if no such 
system had been introduced? This it must do if it 
meets the demands of the conscience ; for, when once 
that has obtained the conception of absolute moral 
perfection, nothing can satisfy it which would weaken 
the obligation of that. Here is a fundamental difficulty. 
Whatever Christianity may profess, does not lenity, in 
the nature of the case, tend to weaken the sanctions of 
law, and to deduct from its binding force? Is it pos- 
sible to conceive of a lawgiver who remits the just 
penalty of crime, and, at the same time, manifests the 
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8iimc abhorrence of it, and the same anxiety to guard 
flgaioat its commissioQ, as bo would have dona if he had 
caused the penalty to bo executed? All good men 
iigroe in the essential principle, that the full authority 
of God'a law must be sustained. But how ciin this be 
done while pardon ia granted? This is a difficulty 
which if Christianity has not removed, it is not because 
it has not perceived it, and made the attempt. " That 
he might be just, and the justifier of him which believcth 
in Jesus," is declared by the apostle to be the great 
object of all that had been done by God in introducing 
tlie Christian revelation. This is the very centre and 
soul of Chi-istianity ; and, if it has not accomplished 
this, then has it failed of the very end proposed by 
itself. Tins is a question which is not stated even, in 1 
any ^Lse religion, because that all-important conception 
uf the holinegs of God, out of which it grows, has not 
l«en sufficiently distinct to produce it. If men have 
offered sacrifices, and submitted t« torture, it has been 
under the impression that God might be moved like an 
earthly monarch, and never under the idea of him as 
having on impartial and inflexible adherence to rectitude, 
or Ti"ith the purpose of bringing forgiveness within the 
range of any great principle. But this question a 
ruligion that would deal fairly with an enlightened mind 
must meet. Tliis problem it must solve. Standing 
where I do, it would not t>ecome me to state the method 
in which I suppose Christianity has solved this problem. 
I intend to enter upon no disputed doctrines. I take it 
for granted that all Christians suppoeo the mercy of 
God to Ije entirely compatible with his perfect holiness. 
Let individuals adopt what views they choose in respect 
to the method in which this is accomplished, I wish 
solely to draw attention to the difficulty of the problem, 
to the fact that this difficulty was fully understood by the 
original writers on Christianity, and that they profess 
10* 
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to have solved it. If they have done this, then how 
divine the wisdom which could so perfectly meet the 
demands of the most enlightened conscience by sustain- 
ing law, and at the same time provide for the wants of 
the guilty ! Problems so high, human systems do not 
attempt to solve ; wisdom so divine as must be involved 
in the solution of this, they do not manifest. 

Justice and the disorders oftJie worlds — There is one 
thing more which it behooved Christianity to do, if it 
would me^ the demands of conscience as a discrimi- 
nating power. It was, to satisfy Our natural sense of 
justice with reference to the disorders of this present 
World. These disorders, in the height to which they 
have risen, have always presented a great moral enigma 
to those who have reasoned concerning the providence 
and moral government of God. This was strongly felt 
and strongly stated as long ago as the time of Job. 
> ''Some,'' says he, ** remove the landmarks; they vio^ 
lently take away flocks, and feed thereof. They drive 
away the ass of the fatherless. They take the widow's 
ox" for a pledge. They cause the naked to lodge without 
clothing, that they have no covering in the cold. They 
pluck the fatherless from the breast, and take a pledge 
of the poor. Men groan from out of the city, and the 
soul of the wounded crieth out : yet God layeth not 
folly to them.'' " Wherefore do the wicked live, become 
old, yea^ are mighty in power? Their seed is estab- 
lished* in their sight with them, and their offspring 
before their eyes. They spend their days in wealth, 
and in a moment go down to the grave." '' The earth," 
says he, ''is given into the hand of the wicked; he 
covereth the faces of the judges thereof; if not," — a^ 
much as to say, this must be allowed whether we can 
reconcile it to the righteous government of God or 
not, — " if not, where and who is he ? " Thus was thifii 
wise and good man perplexed before the light of Chris-; 
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tianity. The Psalmist found no relief under the same 
ilifficulty until he went to the sanctuary of God, aud 
there saw the end of the wicked. Solomon, too, says, 
" Moreover I saw under the sun the place of judgment, 
that wickedness ivas there ; aud the place of righteona- 
ness, that iuiquity was there. I said in mine heart, "^ 
then he shid, when he saw this, as furnishing the only 
Bolutiou of the difficulty, — " God shall judge the right- 
oona and the wicked." Nor does the picture i 
hrightop hue as we come down the ages. History is 
full of multiplied, and aggravated, and um:edres3ed 
wrongs, inflicted by man upon man. Look at the slave- 
trade. Look at slavery as it exists now. Look at the 
peasautiy of Eiu'ope. Look at Poland. Or, if we 
turn from the contcmplntion of open aud high-handed 
violence, to considt'V the triumphs of injustice ; the 
soccgss of fraud ; the spoliations and heai-tlesa atrocities 
which are effected under the foims of law ; the wrongs, 
and cruelties, and petty tynuiiiies, that ai-o exercised in 
families, and imbitter the lives of thousands, our diffi- 
culties will not be diminished. Surely, to a thoughtful 
man, without i-evelution, this world must present a most 
perplexing and discouraging spectacle. He must see 
that there are injuries for which there is no redress | 
upon citrth, questions unsettled for which there i 
Hiyudication here ; and, while he has no satisfactory 
evidence that a time of adjudication will ever come, he 
must foci that a violence is done to his moral natiu^ if 
these questions are to he cut short by death, and left 
unsettled forever. To this stiito of perplexity, so natural 
and so universal, Christianity furnishes complete relief. 
It gives us the most positive assurance that these quea* 
tious shall be carried up to an impartiid tribunal. It ' 
makes known to us the Judge and the rules of the 
proceedings of that great " day of the restitution of all 
tluagi i " — yea, " the restitution of all things," WTiea 
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it is known that this is to be, then the perplexed and 
agonized heart is set at rest. Then, and not till then, 
there is felt to. be a congruity between the course of 
events, as they shall ultimately terminate, and our 
moral frame and the demands of the conscience are 
fully met. 

Recapitulation. — What I would say, thenf is, that 
Christianity commends itself to a conscience fully en- 
lightened, not only in its morality, but by uniformly 
adhering to a perfect standard of rectitude, and under 
circumstances which, to mere human wisdom, would 
seem to be incompatible with it. Man is capable of 
forming the idea of moral perfection ; and, having once 
formed it, his moral nature requires that a religion 
claiming to come from God should neither command 
nor reveal any thing incompatible with that idea. The 
necessity of meeting this requisition, whether man is 
regarded as possessed of discriminating powers simply, 
or as a being to be elevated and assimilated to some- 
thing higher and better than himself, Christianity, aixd 
that alone, has fully perceived ; and it will be seen that 
it was this very necessity which created the difficulty in 
each of the cases that I have stated. In the first case, 
it was necessary that precepts should be laid down 
which should be compatible both with a perfect law, 
and with the state of things in this world, so that the 
conduct required should be neither wrong nor imprwy 
ticable. Who but Christ and his followers has ever 
done this? Who else has ever attempted it without 
conceding much to human weakness and frailty? In 
the second case, the difficulty lay in carrying out the 
moral character of God, to the perfection required by 
the conscience, from the imperfect and often seem- 
ingly contradictory revelation^ of nature. In the third 
case, it consisted in reconciling a system of lenity with 
the claims of this same perfect standard ; and, in the 
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fourth case, in revealing a method by which, in the 
administi'atioa of God, the disorders of this world 
reconciled with the present existence and ultimate 
triumph of a perfect law. In each of these cases, there- 
fore, the principle is the same. Thsit there must bo a 
perfect standard established and maintained, both in the 
character and law of God, is settled. That is taken 
for granted ; aud the difficulty lay in reconciling; other 
things with that, which apparently only a divine wisdom 
could have reconciled. 

To my niiud, the argumeut from these cases is of 
great weight. But, leaving them aside, I lay my finger 
irpon the morality of Christianity, whether tested by 
consequences or by the conscience, and I claim that it 
18 perfect — "that the virtues inculcated in the gosjiel 
are the only virtues which we can imagine a heavenly 
teacher to inculcate." Is, then, this cluim allowed? It 
has been allowed by iii6.dels, and I feel con6dent it must 
be by every candid man. But if so, who does not see 
that a perfect system of duty must come from God? 
Who does not see the absurdity of supposing that it 
should be originated in connection with a system of 
lalsohood and unpoeture ? 

Morality -not the primary object. — And this morally 
is the more remarkable, because the great aud primary 
object of Chi-istiauity is uot to i-egulato the relations 
of earthly society, or to provide for the welfare of man 
m this life. It is to bring " life and immortality to 
li^t," and to prepare men for that immoitality. In its 
spirit, we must indeed suppose this morulily to belong 
to tho heavenly state ; but in many <if tbo forms of it« 
manifestation, it is but the earthhj garment of Cbrt»< 
timiity — but as tlie mantle of the RM^ending prophet, 
which fell from hhn when he was trsiiBhitcd. (Jrcat, 
then, a« u tlie work, aud the blessing of a jierfect 
•ystcm of morality, it is only incidcutal ; it in only »i 
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a branch from the main stem of that species of the 
pabn-tree well known in India, which still passes on 
upward, and produces its fniit from a single magnificent 
blossom at the top. This morality is an infinite bless- 
ing; it is the fruit of Christianity; but it is borne, as 
it were, only by its lower branches, while it is the great 
doctrine of salvation, of '* life and immortality brought 
to light," that expands at its top, and sheds its fra- 
grance over the nations. 

Men, then, may say what they please of the power of 
the human mind to make discoveries in moral science ; 
but to me it seems that to suppose a system like this, 
thus perfectly coinciding with all the teachings of nat- 
ural religion and with the requisitions of conscience, to 
have originated with peasants and fishermen of Gralilee, 
requires nothing less than the capacious credulity of aa 
ft infidel. 

ABGUMENT IV. 

▲ PEBFECT MORALITY CAN NOT BB FBOM A 7AL8B BBLIOION. 

The morality of Christianity, as tested both by ndt* 
ural religion and by the conscience, being thus perfect^ 
the question arises whether it is inseparably connected 
with the religion ; and if so, whether it is possible Hiat 
a perfect morality should come from a false religion. 

Separation of morality and religion. — That a system 
of morality and of treligion should coexist, and yet not 
be necessarily connected, is very conceivable. The 
morality may be correct, as was much of that taught 
by Cicero, in his book De OfficiiSy and yet the religion 
with which it is associated may be entirely false. The 
precepts may have no connection with the facts, or 
doctrines, or rites of the religion. This has been the 
case with all false religions. There has been no ten- 
dency in the doctiines or facts of the religion to form 
men to the precepts of moral virtue. The morality has 
often been better than the religion, and might be easily 
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separated from it. And if tWa has been 80 with other 
i-eligious, why may it not be so ivitb Christianity ? 

Concession of infidels. — This question I am hound 
to notice, because infidels have not been baekivai'd in 
conceding to the momlity of Ciiristianity all that we 
OBk. They speak in teima of high eulogy of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ; thpy eagerly claim whatever they 
can of its peculiar doctrines as the teachings of nature, 
and seem to perceive no difficulty even in admitting 
that the morality is perfect, and yet rejecting the reli- 
gion. 

But that the two are inseparable, and must be re- 
ceived or rejected as one whole, appears, — 

TViie morality must be from God, — Firat, because 
we can not othei-wiso account for the morality. It 
seems to me, as I have already attempted to show, that 
man could not have origin ated such a system of morals. \ 
When I stand between two cliffs rent asunder by a con- 
vulsion of nature, I do not need to be told that that 
passage was not opened by a. human ami. l\Ticu I see 
tlic Itow spanning the lieavens, I do not need to bo tuld 
that no huuian hand has bended it. So, when I com- 
pare MUch a system with the intellectual and moral 
power, not merely of unlettered fishermen, but of man, 
and especially with all the attempts he has actually 
made, I feel tliat there is an utter disparity betwett * 
them. I feel that the morality must have como in COW 
nection with the religion of which it forms a part. 

An atlonpl to deceive incredible. — But, secondly, tt 
U incredible and contradictory, contrary to all the 
knowu laws of mind, to suppose that men whoso monl^ 
diiwrimination and susceptibilities were so acute — tv 
could tirigioate a system so pure, so elevated, so nttcr^ 
opposod to all falsehood — should, without reason t 
motive that we can sec, deliberately attempt to decelvdl 
ind concerning their highest interests. If Uicy* 
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had a system of morality to communicate, why did they 
not, like honest men, communicate it as an abstract 
system, unencumbered with doctrines which were, and 
which they must have foreseen would be, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness ? Why 
did they connect with it a narrative of facts which, if 
false, might have. been easily disproved? How much 
more safe and dignified to have delivered the system in 
its abstract form, after the manner of the philosophei's I 
The combination of folly and wickedness, which such 
a course would involve, with those high qualities, 
both of the intellect and of the heart, in which alone 
such a system could have originated, seems to nie im- 
possible. 

The morality grows out of the facts and doctHnes, — 
Once more, thirdly, the peculiar morality of Christian- 
ity can not be separated from it, because it so grows- 
out of its facts and doctrines, and so derives its power 
from them. It does not lie m the religion, as the gem. 
does in the rock, but is an organized part of one vital 
whole. It is as the hands and the feet to the heart and 
the brain. And surely nothing but a divine wisdom 
could cause all the great doctrines and facts of sudi. 
a religion to bear, either in the way of instruction or 
motive, upon the formation of a right moral chamcter. 
How dijEcult— I may say how impossible — that a 
writer of fiction should introduce an extraordinary per- 
son, like Christ, possessed of high supernatural powers, 
and yet not attribute to him one wild or fanciful adven- 
ture, such as we find in every account of heathen gods ; 
not one capricious, or selfish, or unworthy exertion of 
his miraculous powers ; but that he should make all the 
•exertions of those powers, and all the events of his 
life, such that they bear powerfully as motives on the 
practice of a then unheard-of and perfect morality ! 
i New motives. — As I have already said, there are 
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many now duties gi-owing out of the ueiv relatioiia in 
which we are placed by the facts of Christianity ; but 
not to these only, to every duty, those facts furuish now 
and powerful motives, mthout which the system, as a. 
practical whole, has no power. Certainly, it is from 
the character of God as revealed by Christiauity, and 
from the uew velutions assumed by him toward us, that 
the most effective motives are dmwn for the perfonn- 
ance of many of our duties toward our fellow-moii. 
The paternal relation of God to man, as a practical 
doctrine, is made known only by Christiauity. It is j 
true — what was said by Madame Do Stiuil — thiit, if 
Christ had simply taught men to say, " Our Father," 
he would have been tlie greatest benefactor of the race* 
If the heathen had some notion of tbe iKjneficencc of 
the supreme poiver, from the opcmtion of general laws, 
yet there was a difference heaven-wide between thiit 
and oil tliat is involved in the doctrine of u particular 
providence and of paternal regard and supervisiou. 
Yet how effci^vcly does Christ himiielf iise this doc- 
tiiue, and those high mond qtuilitios revealed in con- 
nection with it, to enforce practical duty! Doch he 
commaud us to love otu* enemies, and bless them tliitt 
curse us? It is that we may be the children of our 
Father which is tii heaven, who " maketh bis smi to ri>te 
on the evil mid on the good." lioca ho teadi us the | 
doty of forgiveness? It is because Uod foi^ivea us. 
If tbo master foi^Ives the debt of ten thousand talentA, 
the servant should forgive his fellow-servant the debt 
o( a hundred i>eiice. Docs he teach that the jiure ijt _ 
beui are blessed ? It is I>ecause *' they elmll see Otnl." ; 
Does be touch the duty of letting our light shine? It 
t* that wc may glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

nn iipostle teuch men the duly of mutual lore? 

LI," tuiys hjB, "4« love; not tluit we loved (}o<l. 
hia Sod to he, U»^ Yttj\^ 
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tiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved tts, we 
ought also to love one another." And in the same way 
are the character and acts of Christ referred to. WonH 
Peter teach us to bear injuries patiently? He tells lOB 
of Him '' who, when he was reviled, reviled not agahi ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but conmiitted 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously.*' Would Paul 
teach us lowliness of mind, and to esteem others better 
than ourselves, what is his argument? He says, ^'Ik* 
this mind be in you, which was also in Obirist Jesus ; 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servanti^ 
Indeed, the more we examine this point, the niore We 
shall be surprised to see how almost . exclusively the 
motives to Christian moi'ality are drawn from the (%rill-' 
tian religion, and how its doctrines, and facts, and 
motives, and precepts, all coalesce and become indisso-' 
lubly united in one harmonious and perfect whole. 

The morality proves the religion. — The motalit;f 
and the religion being thus blended as one whole, the 
inquiry arises, whether it is possible that such a moral- 
ity should either originate in, or be thus incorporated 
with, a false religion. 

A common faculty f&r both, — There are those, 1 
know, who say that the foundations of morality in mail* 
are different from those of religion ; and I am not dis- 
posed to deny that certain faculties are called into high 
activity in religiom^ which are excited slightly, if at all, 
in the duties of morality. Still, so far as duty is con-' 
cemed, which is the whole of morality, and which is 
the central and indispensable part of any true religion, 
they both > appeal to the same conscience, and to that 
alone. Depending thus upon a common faculty, a true 
religion and a true morsdity must have an essential 
unity* 
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Aperfect religion involves a perfect mornlUy. — Tliiit 
K pci-fect religion must comprise a peifect inomlity, is 
certain, because a perfect religion must include eveiy 
religious duty ; and we ai'e under obligation to jjerfonn 
our duty to our fellow-oreatui-es, not simply from our 
xclationa to them, but because the performanco of that 
duty is the will of God. Hence every moral duty is, 
Wid must be, also binding as a religious dutyj and 
hence no man ciui bo tndy i-eligioua fuilher than he is 
tDoral. 

Per/eat moralUi/ impossible fmm a false religion. — 
But a true religion, carried out, would thus certainly 
bear aa its fruit a perfect morality. Is it possible that 
1 false religion should bear the same fi-uit? Then truth 
would be no bett«r than en-or ; the true God no better 
than ou idol. Then a con-upt ti-ce might bring forth 
good fruit ; " a clean tiling might come out of an un- 
clcRU." The question is not simply to what extent a 
true morality and a false religion may coexist, but 
vbetbor 8U«U a moraUty can be the necessary outgrowth 
ind fruit of such a religion. That it can be, is opposed 
to our primary and intuitive convictions. 

It is not conceivable that a perfect system of moral 
duty ahould coulesco and harmonize with the religious 
duty taught by a system of falsehood, such as the 
Christian system must bo, if it did not come from God. 
But in the Chi-istian system, the moral anil religions 
duticH do tlius coalesce, and form a part of one lodc- 
pendent whole. The religious morality of the Bililc, if 
I may caII it so, — that which relates to God, — w quito 

1 extraordinary as that which relates to man ; it i» 
quite as fer elevated alwve that of any other Hystcm ; ' 
■nd these, when united and interwoven an they an in ' 
the Bible, fonn one ivhole, perfect and complete. Be- ' 
ftldfa, a perfect system of morality couM not bo laid 
icMrmeren in an abstract, a>tal||yu^anaiU\ wwwkc^ 
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tion with a false religion ; because many of our duties 
to our feUow-men, as well as the motives by which they 
are enforced, arise out of oiu: relations to them as the 
children of a common pai'cnt, and a knowledge of these 
relations can come only from a true I'eligion. 

Conclusion. — Om* conclusion then is, that if the 
morality is what wo claim it to be, the religion must be 
true ; and hifidels must either — as they can not — deny 
that the morality is perfect, or accept the i-eligiou. 
Christianity is no heterogeneous mass, promiscuously 
thrown together. It is one, an organic whole, and 
/ must be accepted or rejected as such. From the nature 
of the case, therefore, we might expect-^ — what all 
experience shows has happened — that any attempt to 
separate this morality from this religion, and yet give 
it power, w^ould be like the attempt to separate the 
branch from the parent stock, and yet cause it to live. 
We might exi^ect, if we were ever to see a perfect 
morality coming up from the wilderness of this world, 
that she would come, not w^alking alone, but, ^ leaiUDg 
upon her Beloved." 



LECTURE V. 

AnOCVXST FITTHi CHRISTIANITY ADAPTED TO HAN.-DIVIBIOII 
riHBT. ITS QUICKEKINO AND GUIDINH POWKB.— ITS ADAP- 
TATION TO THE INTELLECT, THE AtTKCTIONg, THE lUAQI- 
SUTtOS, THE CONSCIKKCE. AND THE WILL. 

Chbistianity is analogous to natiu-o ; it coincidea 
n-ith natural religion : it moeta tbe demands of the 
conscience as a discriuiiuatiiig power; and, as embo- 
soming a jKTfcct moTality, it must be fi'om God. 

Wo next inquire after its adaptation to man. What 
tre its rapacities to quicken mid gtiide those lending 
Acuities in the right action of which his pcrfcrtion und 
biqipinesB must consist. Those fiiciiltics are tlie Intel- 
lect, tho Affections, the Iinngiiiation, the Conitciencc, 
snd tho Will. 

ChriMianihj and the intellect. — Jnfmfmttion and 
refiection. — By the adaptation of Christianity to the 
iutellcct, I niwui its tendency to give it cleaniees and 
strongUi. I mean by it just wliat is mcaut when it is 
■aid that nature is adapted to the intellect. Tlio iiilol- 
lect is enlarged sod strengthened by the excrciite of it« 
powers on suitable subjects. This exercise riui bo 
Induced in only two ways — hy furnishing it with 
information, or by leading H to rtudy snd r^fUaion; 
and whichever of these we regard, we need sot fear to 
compare Christianity wUh niture as adapted to anlatipi 
,fnd strengtlicn the intellectual powers. 

11' <*"> 
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Information. — And, firat, of information. If we 
consider the Christian revelation, as we fairly may in 
this connection, as it recognizes, includes, and presup- 

I poses the Old Testament, there is no bon k that can 
compare with it for the variety and importance of the 
information it gives ; nor can it be exceeded by nature 
itself. From this, and fi'om this alone, do we know 
v^ any thing of the origin of the world and of the human 
» ince*; of the introdufction of natural and moral evil"; 
of th e history of men before the deluge ; of the deluge 
itself, as connected with the race of man; of the early 
settlement and dispersions of the race ; of the histoiy 
of the Jews ; aiid * of the histoiy of the early rise and 
progress of Christianity. Without the Bible, an ini- 
\\ penetrable cuitain would be dropped between us and 
I the whole history of the race further back than tiie 
Greeks, or certainly the Egyptians ; and who does not 
feel that the letting down of such a curtain would act 
upon the mind, not simply by the amount of informa- 
tiou it would withdraw, but with the effect of a chill 
and a paralysis, from the necessity of that information 
to give- completeness to knowledge as an organized 
whole ? It would be like taking the hook out of the 
beam on which the whole chain hangs. And, again, 
what information gained fi*om nature can be"iittyre 
interesting than thiat which the Bible gives eonpemi^g 
God as a Father, concerning his universal providence, 
our accountability, a resurrection from the dead', the 
j second coming of Christ, and an eternal life? Who 
would substitute the mists of conjecture for this mighty 
background, piled up by revelation along the horizOii 
of the future? 

Philosophic spirit required. — But -— to say notluiftg 
of information, as it is not from that' that the mind gaJns 
its chief efficiency-^ I infer that CSilistiaidly' is adiapled 
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to the intellect, 1. From the fact of the identity of 
its spirit with that of true philosophy. Of this I have 
ahmdy spoken. 

Indirectly favorable. — 2. Christianity is indirectly 
^vorable to the intellect by bringing men out from 
under the dominion of sensuality, and of those low 
vieea by which it is checked and dwarfed in its growth. 
The temperance and sobriety of life which it enjoins 
HFe essential, as conditions, to the full expansion and 
power of the intellect. 

Ifs eslimaie of (ruth. — 3. That Christianity is favor- 
able to the intellect, is obvious ft-om the place which it 
assigns to truth. Tnitli, in this system, lies at the 
foundation of every tLiug, It is contradistinguished 
from every other system, pretending to come from God, 
by tliis. Christ said that he came into the world to 
bear witness of the truth. He prayed that God would 
eanctify men, but it was through the truth. It seems 
to have been the object of Christ to place his disciples 
in ft position in which they could intelligently, as well 
as ndectionately, yield themselves to him, and to tbc 
government of God. How remarkable are his words I 
" Henceforth," says he, "I call you not servants; for 
tha servant knoweth not what his lord docth ; but I 
have called you friends ; for all thiugs that I have heard 
of my Father I have made known unto you." Clirigt 
is §poken of as a light to lighten the Gentiles. The 
object of Paul was to turn men from darknout to light, 
ofl well as from the power of Satan unto God. Ilo 
spoke the words of truth as well an of ooWnicHH. If 
lie was strongly move^l by ^e conduct of a church, it 
waa because it did not otx-y the tnith. Docn the belovwl 
diflcipic exhort the elect liuly not to receive eom« into 
ber house? It i« thoru; who do not U^ach tlie I 
Light in the uoderstanding is scarcely leiw an ol 
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with C!hristiaiiiiy , tban purity in the affections. It^ 
whole scope and .tendency is to magnify the importance 
of truth. The enemies of Christianity can not poiiit 
out any iMng, either in its letter or spirit, which would 
restrict knowledge or cramp the intellect. We are, 
indeed, required to have faith ; but we are also required 
to; r add to faith knowledge." We are to adopt no 
^ijfwviction on : the ground of any blind impulse; we 
foe always to be able to give a reason of the hope that 
is in us. We glory in Christianity, as a religion of 
light not less than a religion of love. 

Freedom of opinion required. — ^ 4. Christianity is 
favorable to the intellect, because, wherever it existe in 
its purity, there must be freedom of opinion, and this 
is one great condition of vigorous intellect. Beoog* 
nizing truth as the great instrument of moral power 
and of moral changes in the soul, making no account 
of any forms, or external conduct not springing from 
conviction, Christianity claims truth as the right of the 
human soul. What ijf^;& the fundamental principle of 
the Reformation, but the right of the people to the truths 
and the whole truth — access for themselves to its foun- 
tain-head in the Bible? And whence did that principle 
spring, but from the Bible itself, from that Bible found 
and read by Luther? It is to the very book he abuses 
that the infidel owes that freedom by which he is peip- 
nutted to abuse it j for where, except where the Bible 
has influence, do you find opinion free? The fact is, 
that Christianity gives to God and truth a supremacy 
in the mind which unfits man for becoming either the 
dupe or the tool of designing men ; and hence, chiefly, 
their attempts to corrupt it, and to take it from the 
people. 

. Adapted as nature is. — 5. But X have intimated 
that Christianijby is adapted to the intellect in tlie same 
way that nature is. I wish to show this. How is it, 
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Uien, that nature improves the mind ? Evidently only 
as it coutHiQB thought. Miud ciui not commune with 
chaotic mutter, but only with mind ; and therefore the 
study of nature can improve the intellect only aa t 
gain from it the thought of its Author. It would seem 
to be plain that uotbiug, whether a book, or amaehiuev^ 
or a work of art, or of nature, can be a profitable object 
of study, except for the. thought it contains ; and that , 
when the whole of that thought is grasped by the mind*' 
there can be no longer any improvement in the study of' 
that object. And nature seems to bo eo consti'ucted^ 
iu almost all her departments, (perhaps for the very 
purpose of training the intellect,) as to render it diffi^^ > 
cult to discover the controlling thought according to 
which they were constructed. On the surface, nil seems 
confused and in-cgiilar ; but as we penetrate deeper, 
perhaps by long processes of observation and induo- 
tion, wc find a principle a( order and harmony running 
through all. Wliat more confused, apparently, than 
the motions aud appearances of tbe heavenly bodies? 
See, now, the ancient astronomer studjing those ap- 
pearances. How docs he grope iu the dark I IIow 
limcifiil and inadequate arc his hj-pothcses! Plainly, 
he is but gi-oping after tlie true idea or thought of Hut 
system, as it lay in the miud of God. Give him this 
carried out into ita details, and ho has the science of . 
agronomy complutcd. It lui^ nothing more to say ta | 
him. So the heavens are constructed ; so they movA. 
Not Icsa confused to the eye of man. for ages, was tlie 
vegetable cTcation ; but at length, running like a line 
of light throu^ all itM species ami genera, the true 
principle of classification wa« foiiiiil. Ho it was in 
chemistr}': so in geolog>', if, indeed, the true tlioogbt 
Ihero be yet found. 

It would appear, then, that nature in adaptod to tit* 
iQluUect of lima oiilj't iust* as it contuiiui the thought 
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of God ; aiid5 secondly, as it is so constructed as to 
stimulate and task the powers of the intellect in the 
attainment of that thought. Now, I have no right to 
assume, here, that the Bible contams the true thought 
of God; but I do say that its thoughts are not less 
grand and ;exclting than those of nature, and that, there 
is between its construction and that of nature a singular 
analogy, as adapted to the intellect. There is the same 
apparent want of order and adjustment, and the same 
deep harmony, rimning through the whole. An indi* 
yidual truth, revealed in one age for a particular pur- 
pose, and,i by itself, adapted to the use of man, lies 
imbedded here, and another there. By comparison, it 
is seen that they may come together, as bone to its 
fellow-bone, till, at length, the mammoth framework 
of a complete organization stands before us. Does tiie 
Bible contain a system of theology? Yes, a complete 
system ; but it contains it as the heavens contain the 
system of astronomy. Its truths lie there in no logical 
order. They appear at first like a map of the apparent 
motions of the planets, whose paths seem to cros§ each 
other in all directions ; but you have only to find the 
true centre, and the orbs of truth take their places, 
and circle around it like the stars of heaven. And I 
venture to say that the efforts of thought, the struggle^ 
of intellect, that have been called forth for the adjust- 
ment of this system, have done more for the hmnan 
mind than its efforts in any other science. Its questions 
have stirred, not the minds of philosophers alone, but 
every meditative human soul. Does the Bible contain 
a system of ethics ? Yes ; but it is as the earth contains 
a system of geology ; and long might the eye of the 
listless or unscientific reader rest upon its pages with- 
out discovering that the system was there, — just as 
men trod the earth for near six thousand years without 
discovering that its surface was a regular structure, with 



its strata aiTaiiged iu an assignable order. And 
wo have reason to snpposo there is a system, whet 
in nutui'e or the Bible, we often find facts that seem 
contradict each other, that ciiu be rocoiicilcd only 
the most patient attention; perhaps, in the present 
state of our knowledge, can not bo reconciled at all. 
How strong, then, is the argument, drawn from this 
structure of the Bible, that it did not ori^ato in the 
mind of man I The mind loves unity ; it seeks to sys.i 
tematizo ovory thing. It is in finished systems that 
great minds produce their works, never leaving ti-uths, 
seomingly incompatible, lying side by side, and I'equir- 
ing or expecting ns to adopt them both. But so docs 
the Bible, and so docs nature. Our conclusion, thcro^^ 
fore, is that, if nature is adapted to the min d of 
so, and on the same principle, is the Biblo. 

A higher kind of hmidedge given, — fi. Once more, 
Christianity is adapted to the intellect because it pul 
it io possession of a higher kind of knowledge than 
nature can give. It solves questions of a different 
order, and those, too, which man, as an intellectual 
being, most needs to have solved. There arc plainly 
two classes of questions which we may ask concerning 
tlic works of God ; and concerning one of these, phi- 
hMOphy is profoinidly silent. One class respects the 
relation of the different parts of a constituted wholo 
to each other and to that whole. The other respects 
the ultimate design of the wholo it«olf. In the pre»* 
eiit state of science, questions of the fii-st class 
generally be answered with a good degree of satisflttjl- 
tion. Man existhig, the philosoplier can tell the number 
I of bones, and muscles, and blood-rosscls, and norvce, 

\ in bis body, and tlio uses of all these. IIo may, per- 

H baptt, tell how the stomach digests, and the heart lioata', 
H and the glands secrete ; but of tlie great puqiono for 
H frtiich man himself was made, 
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But this knowledge Clu-istianity gives, 
to God a purpose worthy of him ; one that s 
intellect and the heart; and the knoivledge of tlua 
must modify our views of all history, and of the wholo 
drama of himian life. It gives us a new stand-point, 
from which we see every thing in different relations aud 
proportions. We had seen the river, before, on which 
we were sailing; now we see the ocean. Entirely dif- 
ferent must be the relation of man to God, both as an 
intellectual and a practical being, when he knows his 
plans and can intelligently cooperate i\ith him. He 
now comes, in the language of onr Saviour, into the 
relation of a friend. Surely no one can think lightly 
of the influence of this on the intellect ! 

Testimony of fads. — From the arguments now 
stated, we infer that Christianity is adapted to the 
intellect ; and these arguments are con6nned by feet. 
No book, not nature itself, has ever waked up intel- 
lectual activity like the Bible. On the battle-field of 
truth, it has ever been around this tliat the conflict has 
raged. "What book besides ever caused the writing of 
so many other books? Take fi-om the libraries of 
Christendom all those which have sprung, I will uot 
say indirectly, but directly from it, — those WTitteu to 
oppose, or defend, or chicidate it, — aud how would 
they bo diminished I TIig very multitude of infidel 
books is a witness to the power with which the Bible 
stimulates the intellect. ^TTiy do we not see the sauio 
amount of active hitellect coming up, and dashing ajid 
roaring aromid the Koran? Ajid the rcsidt of tliis 
activity is such as we might anticipate. The gener.il 
iutellcctual, as well as moral superiority of Christiiux 
nations, and that, too, in proportion as they have had 
a pure Christianity, stands out iu too broad a sunlight 
to be questioned or obscured. MTiei-cvor the word of 
Ood has raaily entered, it has given light:— light to 
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iudividunis, light to communities. It has favored liters J 
ature; niid by means of it alone has society bcetl'l 
brought up to that point at which it has been able td'f 
construct the appai-atus of physical science, and to carry'B 
its investigations to the point which they have now J 
reached. The instruments of a well-furuished astiwj 
nomieal observatory presuppose accumulations of wealth; 1 
and the existence of a class of aiis, and of men, tba^l 
could bo the product only of Christian civilizatioir^ f 
Accordingly, we find, whatever may be said of liter»*l 
ture, that physical science, except in Christian countries/ 1 
has, after a time, either become stationary, or begun to 1 
recede ; and there is no reason for supposing that thd i 
path of indefinite progress which now lies before it, 
coidd have been opened except in connection witlf^ 
Christianity. Individual men who reject Chri8tiautty^, f 
and yet live within the general sphere of its inflneneo; 
may distinguish themselves in science ; tbcy have done 
so ; but it has been on grounds and conditions furnished 
by that very religion ivhich thoy have rejected. Chris- ■ 
tiauity furnishes no now faculties, no direct power to 4 
the intellect, but a general condition of society favoral)le 1 
to its cultivation ; and it is not to be wondered at, if/l 
in such a state of things, men who seek intellcctualT 
distinction solely, rejecting the moral restraints of ^ 
Christianity, should distinguish themselves by iuUiU 
loctiiat eflbrt. 

Oi/fection. — But if there is this adaptation of Chris-* ^ 
tiauity to the intellect, ought not those who arc truly 
Oiristiana to distinguish themselves above others in 
literature and science ? This does not follow. Up to 
a certain point, Christianity in the heart will certainly J 
give olearnesB and strength to the intellect j and cases 1^ 
are not wanting in which the intellectual powers havtfl 
been suqirisingly roused through the action of the T 
moral nature, and of the alTectiona, awakened by tb« j 
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religion of Christ. But when wo consider that the 
change produced by Christianity is a moral change; 
that the objects it presents are moral objects ; that it 
presents this world as needing not so much to be 
enlightened in the more abstract sciences, or to be 
delighted with the refinements of literature, as to be 
rescued from moral pollution, and to be won back to 
God ; — perhaps we ought not to be surprised if it has 
caused many to be absorbed in labors of an entirely 
different kind, who would otherwise have trodden the 
highest walks of science. 

Distinguished piety not unfavorable to inteUecttud cul- 
tivation. — And here, precisely at this point, I think 
we may see how an impression has been originated in, 
the minds of some that distinguished piety is even 
unfavorable to the highest cultivation of the scieilcedr 
and arts and to refinement of taste. If this were so, — 
as it is not, — it would prove nothing against Chris- 
tianity ; nor would it invalidate at all the position I 
have taken, that it is favorable to the intellect. There 
are things more important than science, or litierature, 
or taste. Nor is it in these that the true and the highest 
dignity of man consists. Perhaps Paul, if he had not 
been a Christian, might have shone as a philosopher. 
He did not become less a philosopher by being a Christ 
tian ; but the energies of his mind wore given neither 
to philosophy nor to literature, but to something fiur 
higher. In a noble forgetfulness of self, he strove to 
turn men *' from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God." And so, now, many of the finest 
spirits of our race are diverted from science by the 
practical calls and self-denying duties arising from the 
spiritual wants of the world. But does this dwarf the 
intellect? Far from it. It leads it to gi*apple practi- 
cally with questions higher than those of science, though 
it may be not so as to gain the admiration of men ; 
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and hence we often fiiid iu a humbie Christian a breadfk I 
of minil which we should hiok for in vain in many I 
l)n)f(.'ssed votaries of literature. Can that dwarf the 1 
intellect which shows it realities more grand tliau thoso J 
of Bciencc ; which, with a full comprehension of th» I 
nature, and pi-oecsaes, and ends of science and of literaF* I 
turc, yet gives them their rightful, though subordinate J 
place? Never; even though it should sometimes lead l 
to the general feeliug expressed by one who said that | 
he would attend to his more immediate duties here, 
and study the science of astronomy on his way up to 
heaven. No ; men may do what they please in dissem- 
inating school libraries, and scattering abroad cheap 
pubhcations ; but, for energy and balance, I would 
rather have the intellect formed by the Bible alone, — 
by grnppUng with its mighty rpiestious, by communing 
with ita high mysteries, by tracing its narratives, by ■ 
ti^ening to its matchless eloquence and poetiy, — thsai I 
to have that formed by all the light and popular litera' 1 
tiiro, and by all the scieutihe ti'acts, iu cKistcnce ; and I 
if these efforts should pi-actically exclude the Bible, and I 
prevent a general and fiimiliar acquaintance with it <n I 
the port of the young, instead of being a blessing, th^ J 
would bring ouly disaster. 

The Bible adapted to all. — Before leaving this sub- 
ject, perhaps I ought to advert to the manner in which 
the teachings of the Bil>le are given, as a book adapted 
t4i the Instruction of all classes, and of all ages. This, 
though a minor point, is one of grout interest. In thbl 
respect, again, the Bible is like nature, and is indeed ftl 
motit wonderful book. Wliat a problem it would be to 1 
prepare a book now, whicli should be equally adapted'J 
to tbe young and to the old, to the learned and to ttwJ 
nuleumed I Man coEild not do it. But such a book il 
tbo Bible. It ha8 a simplicity, a majesty, a beaut}*, 
mricty, which tit it for all ; and, as the eye of the c 
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can see something in nature to please and instnict it, 
while the j)hilosopher can see more, and yet not all, — 
so does the youngest and most ignorant person, who 
can read its pages, find, in the Bible, narratives, paiu- 
bles, brief sayings, just suited to his comprehension; 
while the profoundest theologian, or the greatest phi- 
loeopher, can never feel that he has sounded all its 
depths. And here we may perhaps see one great 
l^eafeon why the revelation of God was written by so 
many different persons, at different times, and with 
such different habits of thought and of feeling. It was 
because it was intended to be a book for the instructloii 
of the race^ and this it could not be if it were written 
in any one style, or were stamped with the peculiarities 
of any one human mind. In order to this, it miist 
embrace narratives, poetry, proverbs, parables, letters^ 
profound reasoning, — which, while they all harmonifsed 
in doctrine and in spirit, should yet be as diversified 
as the hills and valleys of the green earth ; should yet 
I'efract the pure light of inspiration in colors to catch 
and fix every eye. Wonderful book ! K some of its 
parts seem to us less interesting, let us remember that 
nature too has many departments, and that it was made 
for all ; and the more we study it in this point of view, 
the more ready shall wo be to join with tiie apostle in 
saying, that " all scriptiure is given by inspiration of 
God." 

We say, then, that Christianity is adapted to the 
intellect, because its spirit coincides with that of true 
philosophy ; because it removes the incubus of sensu- 
ality and low vice ; because of the place it gives to 
truth; because it demands free inquiry; because its 
mighty truths and systems are brought before the mind 
in the same way as the truths and systems of nature ; 
because it solves higher problems than nature can; 
and because it is so communicated as to be adapted to 
ovf^rs^ mind. 
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Christianily adapted to the affections. — But, if 
Christianity is adapted to the intellect, as a religion - 
of light, it is not less adapted to the affections, a 
religion of love. The aifectioua are that part of our J 
Iwing from which we are most susceptible of enjoyment J 
and of sntfcring. They are the source of all disinter* J 
ested -action, of all cheerful and happy obedience. 
They are, to the other faculties of man, what the light J 
id to the body of the sun, what its leaves and blossoms | 
are to the tree ; and the S3stem in which they are not J 
regarded, and put in their proper place, can not bv 1 
from God. 

Affections — hoio elicited. — The affections, as we aC ' 
know, are not under the immediiite control of the will j 
that ia, wo can not love any object we choose, simply 
by willing to love it. ^Ve may act toward an unworthy 
being — a tyrant, for example — as if we loved him; 
but, unless wo see in him qualities really excellent 
and lovely, it is impossible wo should love him. Tho 
natural affections, so far as thoy arc instinctive, have 
their own laws. Laying them, tlien, aside, the firet 
condition on which it is possible for us to' love a moral 
being, as such, is a perception of some excellence in 
his cliaracter. If we arc rightly constituted, wo shall 
lovo him on the i>creeption of such excellence, whether 
be has any particular I'elation to us or not. But the 
whole strength of our affections can be elieited only 
when goodness is manifested towai'd us individually. 
"Hiat which should call forth our strongest affections 
would evidently be a being of perfect moral excellence, 
potting forth effort and sacnfice on our behalf. To be 
adapted to the affections, then, any system must first 
recognize and encourage them ; and, secondly, it must 
prewnt suitjibh' objects to call them forth. 

Support ill Iriaia. — 1 obsci-ve, then, first, that tlhris- 
tiantty is adapted to the affections, bocause iiei 
12* 
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and supports them in the relations and trials of the 
present life. And here, perhaps, I ought to mention 
that the domestic constitution, which Christianity^ and 
that alone, enjoins and maintains in its purity, is funda- 
mental to a pure and healthful state of the natural and 
social affections^ It is impossible there should be, 
under any other system or conditions, the same conjugal, 
and parental, and filial affection as there will be when 
the domestic constitution, as enjoined. by Christianity, 
is strictly regarded. Here we see the far-reaching 
wisdom of Christ in casting up an inclosure, the mate- 
rials of which we now see were provided in the nature 
of thuigs, which should be to the. affections as a walled 
garden, where their tendiiis and blossoms . might put 
forth secure fi*om any intruder. Accordingly, who Gah 
estimate the blessings of peace, and purity, and haUowed 
affection, which have been enjoyed through this consti- 
tution, and which are now enjoyed around ten thousand 
firesides in every Christian land? But, besides tb|g, 
Christianity encourages directly the natural affections 
of kindred and of friendship ; it never condemns grief 
as a weakness ; and it affords the most effectual conso- 
lation when these relations are sundered by death. In 
this respect, it is contrasted not only with the selfish 
Epicureanism and sensual indulgences by whidi the 
heathen became ** without natural affection," but espte- 
cially with the proud spirit of Stoicism: — a spirit &r 
from having become extinct with the sect. Stoicism 
would fidn elevate human nature, but it really dismem- 
bers it. It was an attempt to destroy that which* they 
knew not how to regulate. To do this, they were 
obliged to deny their own nature, and to affect insensi- 
bility, when it was impossible that man should not fee). 
It was, indeed, a hard task whidi this system imposedi 
— to feel the cold hand, of death grasping those warm 
ofiS^ctions wJhich are so deeply rooted in the heartj^ffild 
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withering tbem iip, and tearing them away, and yet 
tilmd no tear. They were driven to this because they 
could find no consolation in death. They knew not 
the rod, or Ilim who appointed it; but assumed an 
attitude of sullen defiance, and atceled themselves aa 
well as they were able against the bolts of what they 
tlocmed a st«rn necessity. This system, indeed, was 
not favorable to the gi'owth of the natund affections at 
nil ; and ninny who adhered to it i^efused to suffer them 
to cxx^and, or to enter into any intimate alliances. But 
Christianitj' neither destroys those affections in which 
WB find the beauty and the fragrance of existence, nor 
docs it nourish those which must bleed, without fuiTiish- 
ilig a b;dm to hcul the wound. It is uidulgent to our 
weakness, and never sneers at tlic natm-ul expression 
of sorrow. "Jesus wept." Surely, if we except our ' 
ttwii death-bed, there is no place where we so much need 
support as at the death-bed of a friend, a wife, a child; 
Itnd the religion or the system, the Stoicism or the i 
Skepticism, which fails us there, is good for uothtng. 
How desolate often the condition of those 

Viho ' ' lo the gTSTc have followed those ttiey lore, 

And on th' ineiorable thieihold itasd; 
With cherished nomci its >ppGehleii calm reprove, 

And ttnAnh into Ih' iihyta their uagruped hnnd" ! 

But just hero it is that Christianity comrs in with it* 
Blroag supports. This it docs, 1, By the sympathy | 
which it provide* ; for it not only supposes those who 
tuv afflicted to weep, but it commandJf others to weep 
with thvui. 2. By teaching its that our affliction! an \ 
brought upon u^. not by a blind fiiti;, but by a wiiio and 
kiiKl FW«nt. 3. By the blesfwd hoi^n which it cnablw 
OS to cherish. We sorrow not as tfionc who havo no 
hope; "for, if we >fe]i«ve tliat Jcsns died and i 

a MO them abo nhi^ ifh^i^ •'<'"i'^ *ri|] (i<A 
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bring with him." 4. And by encouraging and enabling 
us to fix our affections upon a higher and better object. 
So long as we have something to love, the heart is not 
desolate. Christianity fmiiishes us with an object that 
<^n not fail us. It suffers the affections to shoot out 
their tendrils here upon the earth as vigorously as they 
may; but it trains them up, and trains them up, till 
it fixes them around the base of the eternal throne. 
Then, if these lower tendrils are severed, they do not 
flail to the dust to be trampled on, and wither, and 
decay, till our hearts die within us ; they fix themselves 
the more firmly to their all-sufficient and never-&iling 
support. It is easy to see that all these circumstances 
must make the valley of affliction far less dark than it 
once was. To the true Christian there is light all the 
way through it, there is light at the end of it. 

Thus Chi'istianity aims at no heights of Stoicism. It 
neither uproots nor dwarfs the affections, on the one 
hand, nor does it, on the other, leave them to the wild 
and aimless paroxysms of a hopeless sorrow ; but it 
encourages their growth, and, in affliction, gives them 
the support which they need. 

Presents an adequate object. — And this leads me to 
observe, secondly, that Christianity is adapted to the 
affections because it presents them with an object, upon 
which they can rest, that is infinite, perfect, and un- 
changeable. Here we find the transcendent excellence 
of this religion, in that it presents God as the object of 
our affections ; and I know of nothing in it more amaz- 
ing than the union that it presents, in God, of those 
infinite natural attributes which raise in the mind the 
highest possible emotions of awe and sublimity, — - and 
of those holy moral attributes which cause the angels 
to vail their faces, — with the pity, and condescension, 
and love, which Christianity represents him as mani- 
festing toward the guilty creatures of a day. Here 
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was a difficult point. Befoi-ehaiid, I should have thought 
it impossible thut the infinite and holy God should so 
reveal himself, to a creature so insignificant and guilty 
Oe man, as to lead him to have eouiidence in him, and 
to look up and say, " My Father ! " Yet so does Cbris- 
tiimity reveal God. It is a revelation adapted, not to 
angels, but to just such a beiug as nuiii, guiltj', and 
having the distnist that guilt naturally engenders, yet 
seeking assurance that a God so holy, and so drcadtid, 
and BO infinitely exalted above him, could yt?t love hjm 
and be the object of his love. Certainly it abates 
nothing of the infinite majesty or purity of God. It 
enthrones him with the full uivestment of every high 
and holy attribute, and yet nothing can exceed the 
expressions of tenderness and compassion with which 
he seeks to win the confidence of his creatures. He 
is represented as having an imspeakablo nfiection for 
the race of man; as watching over all in his universal 
providence ; as the Father of the fatherless, and the 
ividow's God aud Judge ; as strengthening men u\H)n 
the bed of languishing, and making all their bed in 
their sickness ; as hearing the groaniugs of the prisoner 
aud the cry of the poor aud needy, when they seek 
water and there is none, and tbeir tongue fuileth for 
thirst f as the God tliat heai-s the faintest whisper of 
true prayer i as the God upon ivlioni wc may cast all 
our cares, because he carcth for us ; the God who com- 
ibrteth those thut arc cast down ; who shall wipe away 
all teai-a from all faces ; who is more ready to give to 
man the Holy Spirit (the greatest of all gifts) than 
earthly parents arc to give good gifts to their children; 
who 90 loved the world that he gave his oidy-bcgotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. If such expressions, and such a 
pledge, do not satisfy men of the love of God, and lead 
them to him, iiothhig caji. Well might theiMliltoiftiaia-^ 
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"He that spared not his own Son, biit delivered him up 
for lis all, liow shall he not ivitli him iilso freely give iia 
nil things I " Well might he invite men to " come boldly 
unto the throne of gi'ace," that tliey may " obtain mercy 
and find gi'HCc to help in time of need." Nothing can 
bo more tender or ivinuing, more calculated to secure 
the coafideiice of men, more iiiispeakably touching aud 
affecting, than the mode in which God is revealed to as 
in the gospel of his Son. 

Holiness and happiness provided for. — But, in thus 
offering himself ns the object of affection to man, we 
can not fail to see that God has made pi-ovision, in the 
very nature of things, both for hia holiness and his 
happiness. It is impossible that ive should tndy love 
Ilim, without bemg conformed and assimilated to his 
character. The moment the fii-st throb of affection is 
felt, that process must begin, spoken of by the apostle, 
where he says, "We all, beholding as m a. glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 
Aud when this process ia once commenced, through the 
operation of the great principle that wo become morally 
conformed to that which "vvc contemplate ivith delight, 
it will go on to its consummation. Nor, if we can 
contemplate them separately, is provision less made iu 
this way for happijiess than for holiness — since the 
happiness derived from the affections must ai-ise from 
their exercise, and since the highest conceivable happi- 
ness would arise from the perfect love of such a being 
as God. It is in this wuy oulj' that God can Irecome 
the portion of the soul ; and thus he may become its 
infinite and only adeqnate portion. Let the affections 
rest upon a perfect bemg, and happiness, so far as it 
can be derived from them, will be complete 
when their object is not only perfect, but infinite 
unchangeable, then is there provision both for 
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hapi>iuess, anJ for its perpetuity iiiid aiigmeutatioii 
forever. 

God hiust be presented as an object of Jove. — Here, 
then, we find a murk which must belong to a religion 
from God. From our present knowledge of the facili- 
ties of man, and of their relations to each other, and 
of the conditions on which alone tliey can bo improved 
and perfected, v>o see that a religion which is to elevate 
man, and make him either holy or happy, mnst present 
God as the object of love, and provide for the assimi- 
lation of the character of man to his character. 

JVb other rdiffion does this. — But what of this love 
du we find provided for, or possible, out of Chiistianity ? 
Absolutely nothing. The love of God never entered 
as im clement into any heathen religion ; nor, with their 
conceptions of God, was it possil>lc it should. The 
affections, as already stated, arc drawn forth by moi-al 
excellence, especially when manifested in our behalf. 
Was it possililo, then, on either of these grounds, that 
the Jupiter, or Pluto, or Bacclnis, of old, should ba 
loved? Were tlicir moral charactcra even reputable? 
Did they ever make diainterestcd siicnficea for the good 
of men ? Is it possible that the present Hindoos should 
tore, on either of these grounds, any being or thing 
that is presented for their worship? AeeoviUng to the 
very constitution of our minds, it is impossible, Th» 
objects of worship arc ncitlier in themselves, nor in 
their relations to man, adapted to draw out the affeO' 
tionti. Again, Is it possible that the aflcctions should 
Iks strongly moved by the God of tlio deist, who mAol- 
festa himself only through general laws tliat bring all 
things alike to all, who never speaks to his creaturca, 
or mskes himself known as the hearer of prayer? I 
ttiink not. Who ever heard of a devout dciert? Whft 
ever heard of one wlio was willing to spend his lift 
fn missionary hibor fur the good of othcn? It la not 
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according to the constitution of the mind tliat such a 
system should awaken the affections. And niiat-di 
true of these systems is true of every false 'system. 
All such systems leave the heart cold, and, accordr 
ingly, exert very little genuine transforming pow«r 
over the life. 

' Love made the governing principle. — And this^ 
again, leads me to observe, thirdly, that Giristianity.iB 
adapted to the affections, from the place it assigns to 
love as the governing principle of action. Moral order 
requires obedience to God. But what is that obedienoe 
which can honor God and make him who renders it 
happy? Plainly, it is not a selfish, external obedience, 
which would be wicked ; not an obedience from fear, — 
for all ''fear hath torment;" but it can be only an 
intelligent and an affectionate obedience. Such an obe* 
dience would honor God, and make him who rendered 
it happy. There is in it no element of degradation or 
slavish subjection. On the contraiy, as the whote 
intellect, and conscience, and heart, conspire together 
in such an act, performed with reference to the will of 
such a Being, it must elevate the mind. It is the only 
possible manner in which we can conceive a rational 
creature to act so as to honor God, and make himself 
happy ; and, therefore, that system of religion which 14 
so constructed, with reference to the human mind, as 
to produce intelligent and affectionate obedience in flie 
highest degree, must be the true religion ; and no other 
is possible. Now, we certainly can see that no heatbea 
system can produce such obedience, and that the Chris^ 
tian system is adapted to produce it in the highest 
possible degree. - : <i* 

Its representation of a future state, — But! obseirvfti 
once more, that Christianity is adapted to the affectlPQ9 
firom its representations of a future state. It dof0 
tu)t, like Hindooism, or Pantheism, repro^ent vam 9^ 
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ftbsorbed into the Deity, nor, like MohaminGcliinisiii, as 
engrossed in sensuality ; but it rcpi-csents heaven as » 
loeiol state of pure and holy affection. It does not, 
Indeed, tell na that we shall recognize there our cnrthly 
kandred, though it leaves us no ground to doubt this ; 
but it tells na of a Father's house, and of the oue family 
9f the good who shall be gathered there, and to whom 
shall be united in nearer bonds than those of earth. 
What possible representation could be better adapted 
jto a being endowed \vith affections? — the one in6nitc 
Father and Kedeeraer of his creatures, and the united 
JBunily of all the good ! 

J7ie imagination. — We next proceed to the imagi- 
tation. And I obseiTo that Christianity is no less 
tdapted to this than to the conscience, the intellect, or 
Bic affections. Tlie imagination is a source of onjoy- 
inent, a spring of activity, and an efficient agent iu 
tootding tlio character ; and any system may be said 
to be adapted to it which is calculated to give it the 
Ughcst and purest enjoyment, and so to direct the 
Ktivity which it excites as to mold the character into 

o finest form. 

Jta n murce of enjoyment. — Looking at the imngi- 
HBtion simply as a source of enjoj-mcnt, that system • 
wiU bo best adapted to it which contains the most 
clenwnts of beauty and sublimity, and which leaves 
for their combination the ividcst i-ange. And in this 
rcupect. certainly nothingcau exceed Chi-istianity. There 
arc no concuivublo scones of grandeur equal to those 
councdcd with the general jud^ent and the final con- 
fiognition of this world ; no scenes of lieauty like those 
cotmeetcd with the new Jerusalem — with the at>odcB 
and the employments of those who shall he sons and 
heirv of God, and to whom the whole creation will bo 
j^vco. »o far as it may be subservient to their otyoy- 
13 
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ment. And if the present scene is filled up with so 
much of beauty and sublimity, what imagination can 
conceive of the splendors of that world whose external 
decorations shall correspond with its spiritual gloiy? 
Let no one say, then, that Christianity would repress 
the imagination; or that God did not intend: that 
imagination, and poetry, and the exertion of every 
faculty which brings with it what is beautiful and pleaft^ 
ing, should be connected with it. He did intend it; 
he has made provision for it, and that not in this life 
only. There will be poetry in heaven ; its numbers 
will measure the anthems that swell there. There will 
be imagination there. This is no unpertinent faculty, 
given, as some seem to suppose, only to be chided and 
repressed. No ; its wing, however strong, will alwiaja 
find room enough in the illimitable universe and \fiie 
unfathomed perfections of Grod. 

As prompting to activity/. — But it is chiefly of tbe 
imagination as prompting to activity that I wdtild 
speak. *'The faculty of imagination," says Stewart, 
'* is the great spring of human activity, and the priat* 
cipal source of hiunan improvement. As it delights 
in presenting to the mind scenes and characters more 
perfect than those which we are acquainted with, it 
prevents us from ever being completely satisfied wiJh 
our present condition or with our past attainments, and 
engages us continually in the pursuit of some untried 
enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence.'* Again he 
says, " Tired and disgusted with this world of imper- 
fection, we delight to escape to another of the poefs 
creation, where the charms of nature wear an eternal 
bloom, and where sources of enjoyment are opened to 
us suited to the vast capacities of the human mind. 
On this natural love of poetical fiction Lord Bacon 
has founded a very ingenious argument for the soul's 
immortality ; and, indeed, one of the most important 
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^rposes to which it is subservient is to elevate the 
anind above the pursuits of our present condition, and 
Jo direct the views to higher objects." ■ 

With this representation of the office and importance 

of this facultj- 1 agree in the main; but, instead of a 

World of the poet's creation for it to range in, I would 

of God's creation. Certainly we can, by 

teeans of this faculty, form to ourselves models of 

Individual excellence, and of what we may conceive to 

I a perfect state of things, which sball essentially 

lide our activity and aiTcct our character and influence. 

at here, no less than hi the intellect, does all experi- 

lee show that we need to find the thought of God as 

model and ^ide to this formative power. Left to 

tscif, how many false standards of character has it set 

Il^t ! How many Utopian schemes has it originated ! 

How little has it ever conceived of individual exccl- 

leoce, or of an ultimate and perfect state of things, 

Worthy of God or having a tendency to exalt man I 

'fritucss the heathen gods and representations of 

ivou ; the classic fables ; the speculations of Plato, 

;n, respecting a future state ; the Hindoo mythology, 

^^ 1 transmigration ; and the Mohammedan paradise. 

9km are to that future, and to that heaven which God 

\g revealed, what the conjectures and systems of 

icicnt astronomers were to the true system of the 

iy«icAl heavens. Not more do the heavens of true 

icuve exceed those imagined by man, — not more 

ten the actual Milky Way, composed of a stratum of 

iliit lying rank above rank, exceed that conception of 

Iruni which its name is derived, — tlian the glory of 

e millennial day, and the purity and gi-andcur of the 

tan heaven, exceed any futui-e ever imaj^iucd by 

n, and adopted ae tlie basis of a religion invented 

him. In both ca^es, in the mond no less thau la Uta 
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physical heavens, we need to have given us the oiitline 
as sketched by God, and then it is the noblest work of 
the imagination to fill it up. 

Ideal excellence. — Christianity alone furnishes the 
model of a perfect manhood, and the true elements of 
social perfection ; it alone furnishes to the imagination 
a representation of a perfect state on earth; and it 
unfolds the gates of a heaven, at whose entrance it can 
only stand and exclaim, ^^Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of noian, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him 1 " It is therefore i)erfectly adapted to the iQiagi- 
nation, so far as that is a faculty which leads to activity 
by setting before us ideal excellence which we may 
attempt to realize in actual life. 

How attained. -r-^eSoTQ leaving this point, I may 
just say that Christianity does not, like systems df 
philosophy, present us with an ideal excellence without 
showing us how to attain it. The obedience of its 
precepts would realize the excellence it portrays ; and 
it is a remarkable fact that thus, and thus only, can 
there be brought out, into the bold relief of actual life) . 
the visions of those ancient prophets whose imagina^ 
tions were fired by these scenes of grandeur and of 
beauty. 

The conscience. -^Th^ excellence above spoken of 
could be realized only by obedience, under the guid- 
ance of an enlightened conscience. Is, then, Chris- 
tianity adapted to quicken and exalt the action of the 
conscience ? 

Force of the argument. — This is a point of the first 
importance ; for if it can be shown that the moral powers 
are quickened and perfected in proportion as the mind 
comes under the action of any system, that system 
must be from God. That a false system should tend 
to perfect the conscience \\\ \t«» discriminating, and 
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impulsive, and rewarding, and punishing power, would 
be not only impossible, bnt suicidal. It would purge 
the eye to a quicker perception of its owni deformities, 
and nerve the arm for its own overthrow. Other aya- 
tems aet upon men through prescription, through awe 
and reverence, through hope and fear, and not by com- 
menduig themselves, as nghteous, to every man's con- 
tcience, in the sight of God. 

Providefi a perfect standard. — But Christianity pro- 
tides for quickening the conscience, first, by the perfect 
standnrd wliich it sets up. This is found in the char- 
tcter and law of God. In training the conscience, 
nothing can countervail the absence of a right stjindard. 
Ill every community, the tendency is to try actions by 
the i)ublic sentiment, the usages and customs of that 
community. These will vary according to the supposed 
hitcrests of each ; and in the use of such tests, con- 
sctcncc must remain in abeyance, and become dwarfed. 
'It call be trained and i>erfucted only by a full activity, 
in the light of a perfect law; and this is furnished by 
ChnBtianity. 

Doctrine of renponnibilUy. — Secondly, Christianity 
Sb adapted to the conscience by its doctrine of rospon- 
ribility. Than this, nothing can be more entire. As 
Kiid in the second lecture, the moral law, which 
Christianity inibosoms, is as universal and pervading 
«a that of gravitation. Uuder it there ciui be no con- 
cealment, or evasion ; for it reveals a future judgment, 
and an omniscient and righteous Judge. This must 
tend to a careful scrutiny of all moral acts, and so to 
the full activity and j>ei-foction of the conscience. 

Sanctioni> and pardon. — Thii-dly, Christianity is 
adapted to the conscience, on the one hand by the 
ftnvo of its sanctions, and on the other by its pi-ovision 
for pardon. Those are brought together as equally 
manlfostiDg that which Is the ccntrnl «temeat of Obnv 
13' " 
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tianity, and the source of its power over the moral 
nature. This is its intense regard for the moral quality 
of action. This being the centre and life of the sys* 
tern, it can not fail to give life. 

Only needs to be applied. — It is thus that Chrifr* 
tianily does all that we can conceive any system should 
do, to quicken and to perfect the powers of moral per- 
ception and of action. The adjustments of the system 
are made ; they are perfect ; it only needs to be ap- 
plied. Accordingly, we* find that an efficient and an 
enlightened conscience exists just in proportion to the 
prevalence of pure Christianity ; and we must see that 
its full influence would banish moral evil as the sim 
disperses the darkness. It is by the light and strength 
drawn from Christianity itself that we are able to apply 
many of those tests which we now apply in judging of 
it ; and the more fully we are under its influence, the 
more competent shall we be to apply such tests, and 
the more convincing will be the evidence derived from 
their application. 

TJie will, — Two modes of adaptation, — It now only 
remains to speak of Christianity as adapted to the will; 
A system may be adapted to the will of man by flatter- 
ing his pride, by taking advantage of his Weaiknesses^ 
by indulging his corruptions ; and in this sense &lse 
systems have been adapted to it with great skill. But, 
properly speaking, a system is adapted to the will of a 
rational and moral being when it is so constructed that 
it must necessarily control the will in proportion as 
reason and conscience prevail. This is a point of high 
importance, because, the will being that in man which 
is personal and executive, nothing is effected till this is 
reached; and the system which can not legitimately 
control this may have every other adaptation, and yet 
be good for nothing! 
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Provides for pardon and aid. — I observe, theii« I 
first, that Chi-ietiauity is adapted to the ivill because it I 
provides for the pardon of sin, Jiiid for divine aid ill ] 
the great struggle hi which it aills upon us to engage. 
I remarked, when speaking of the intellect, that Ctiris* J 
tianity was adapted to it because it relieved it from the I 
incabiis of vice. It is much in the same way that t^3 
acts hci-e in refei-cnce to the will. The will of maaj 
never acts ivhou the attjiiumcnt of his object Is abso* 1 
lutely hopeless; and a sense of pardoned Bin, and a J 
hope of divine aid, if not immediate motives, yet comaj 
m as conditions on wliich alone the will can be brougWl J 
up to the great struggle of the Christian warfare. Witb* 1 
out these, n mind truly cnliglitcncd would rest under » j 
diBCOumgemont that would forever paralyze effort. 

Adapted to the affections. — I <)bserve, secondly, thalij 
Christianity is adapted to tlic will beciiUBc it is adapted 1 
to the affections. I do not, as some have done, rcgardl 
the will and the afl'ections as the same. They are, how* J 
«ver, intimately connected ; and the affections being, * 
as I have said, the only source of disintereBtcd aetioal 
and of happy moral obedience, it is evident that, jusCj 
in proportion as any system takes a strong hold (^*j 
tjiem, it must be adiipted to move the will. It is notl 
enough to know our duty, and to wish to do it simply I 
as duty. We need to have it associated with the im<k J 
pulues of the affections, with that love of God, and <^i1 
man, implanted in tlie heail, which arc the first and t 
soeoiid gi'cat moral prece]>ts of Christianity, andwl 
where they reign, must induce a happy obedience. 

Jfecause of its samMons. — I observe, thirdly, 
ChrieUauity is adapted to tlic will from the grnudeta 
of those interests which it presents, and from 
amnzing sanctions. Here it is unrivaled. Here c 
tluDg takes hold on infinity and ctcniit^'. Hero i 
gjeatoess of man as a spiritual and on immortal Utia 
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assumes its proper place, and throws into the shade all 
ther motives and the interests of time. Its language is, 
^ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
worldy and lose his own soul ; or what shall a jnan give 
in exchange for his soul ? " It makes the will of GK)d 
our rule ; it places us under his omniscient eye ; it 
points us forward to the tribimal of an omnipotent Judge, 
to a: sentence of unmixed justice, and a reward of match- 
less grace. Nothing can be more alluring, on the one 
hand, or more terrific, on the other, than its descrip-^ 
tions of the consequences of human conduct. It speaks 
of ** eternal life;" of being the "sons and heirs of 
God ; " of a " crown of life ; " of " an inheritance ineot^ 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.* 
It speaks, also, of " the blackness of darkness forever ; ** 
of ''the woiin that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched." Laying aside, then, the affections, and look- 
ing solely at the direct motives of duty and of interest 
which it presents, surely no other system can be so adapts 
ed to move the will as this, when it is i-eally believed. 

Teachings not abstract, — I observe, finally, thlit 
Christianity is adapted to the will, and to the whole 
emotive nature of man, because its teachings respect- 
ing the character of God and human duty ar^ not by 
general and abstract propositions, but by facts, and by 
manifestations in action. At this point Christianity is 
strongly contrasted with natural religion, and with 
every thing that tends towards pantheism. "It is 
indeed,^ says Erskine, " a striking, and yet an undoubt- 
ed fact, that we are comparatively little affected with 
abstract truths in morality." "A suigle definite and 
intelligible action gives a vividness and a power to the 
idea . of that moral character which it exhibits, beyond 
what could be conveyed by a multitude of abstract 
descriptions. Thus, the abstract ideas of patriotism 
and integrity make but an uninteresting appeariEOide 
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when contrasted with the liigh spectacle of heroic 
worth which was exhibited in the conduct of Regulua, 
when, in the senate of his country, he raised his soli- 
tarj' voice a^iost those humbling propositions of 
Carthage, which, if aefjuiesced in, would have restored 
him to liberty, and which for that single reason had 
ahnost gained an acquiescence; and then, unsubdued 
alike by the frantic entreaties of liia family, the weep- 
ing solicitations of the admmng citizens, and the 
appalling terrors of his threatened fate, he returned to 
Africa, rather than violate hia duty to Rome and the 
sacrednc83 of truth." "In the same way, the abstract 
views of the divine charaetcr, dmivn from the observa- 
tion of nature, ai-e, in goncral, rather visions of the 
intellect than efficient moral principles in the heart and 
conduct; and, however time they may be, are nnintei*- 
csting and unexcitiiig when ciMiipared with the vivid 
exhibition of them in a history of definite and intelli- 
gible action. To assist our weakness, tlicrefore, and 
to accommodate his instructions to the pruiciples of 
our nature, God has been pleased to present us a most 
interesting series of actions, in which his moral char- 
acter, as far a« we are concerned, is fully and perspio- 
uously embodied." 

So great is tliie difference, as ideas are presented in 
diffi^rcnt modes, that an idea or a principle may be 
upparoiitly received, and approved, in its abstract 
form, which shall not bo recognized as the same when 
it takes the form of action. " A corrupt politician, for 
Instance, can speculate on and applaud the abstract 
idea of integrity ; but when thiy absfract idea takes the 
fonu of a man and a course of action, it coascs to bo 
Ihnt harmless and welcome visitor it used to be, and 
dnw« on it»elf the decided enmity of its former appar- 
..tnt friend." "In the Htmicway, many men will admit. 
the absfrjici idea of n God of "mfiniXo W6»«» "-^^^ w."-"*^*-* 
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ness, and will even take delight in exercising their 
veason or their taste in speculating on the subject of 
his being and attributes; yet these same persons will 
shrink with dislike and alarm from the living energy 
which this abstract idea assumes in the Bible." * The 
great object of Erskine is to show, first, that there is 
this difference between ideas thus presented; and, 
secondly, i that God has made in action sueh naani^ 
festations .of himself as must, if they are believed, 
brirlgthe character into conformity with his. Whatever 
we may think of the second proposition, there can be 
no doubt of the principle involved in the first ; nor of 
the fact that the emotive nature of man is addressed, in 
accordance with it, both in the Old Testament and i|i 
the New. All that series of mighty acts which God 
performed in behalf of the Israelites — the deliverance 
from Egypt, the giving of the law, the passage through 
the wilderness and through Jordan — could not but 
affect their hearts and wills infinitely more than they 
could have been by any description of God, or by any 
mere precepts. Probably it was better adapted than 
any thing else could have been to give that people cor^ 
rect ideas: of God, and to lead them to a full and joyful 
obedience of his commandments. And so the great 
fact of the New Testament, that ''God so loved the 
worldy that he gave his only-begottfen Son," and the 
example of our Saviour, " who loved us and gave himself 
for us," have ever been among its most powerful and 
constraining motives. They have, in fact, been those 
without which no others would have been of any avail. 

Whether, then, we consider its offers of pardon and 

of aid ; its connection with the affections ; the power 

of its direct motives ; or its mode of appeal by facts 

and manifestations in action, — we see that Christianity 

IS perfectly adapted to the will of man. 

* Internal Eyidenoe. 
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Mas is a complex being. lie has been called the 
microcosm, or little world, because, while he has a 
distiiictive natiH'e of his own, he is u pai-tuker and rep- 
resentative of every thing in the inferior creation. In 
him are united the material and the spiritiiul, the nni- 
mul and the rational. He has instincts, propensities, 
desires, passions, hy which he is allied to the animals ; 
he has also reason, cDnscicnce, free-will, by which he is 
allied to higher intelligences and to God. Hence the 
ends he Is capable of choosing, and the principles by 
■which he may be actuated, are very various. Body and 
aoul, reason and passion, conscience and desire, oft«U' 
seem to be, and arc, opposing forces, and man is left 

" In doubl to «ct or rest, 
In doubt to deem himwlf u god or beiut. 
In doubt his Boul or body to prefer." 

"The intestine war of reason against the passiona," 
aaya Fuscid, " has g^ven rise, among thoeo who wish f 
peace, to the formation of two diiTcrcut secta. 
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one wished to renounce the passions, and bo as gods •, 
the other to renounce reason, and become boasts.". 

Excitement^ guidance^ restraint — difficulty of, — 
With this wide range of faculties^, and consequent variety 
of impulses and motives, in the individual, and especially 
when we consider the variety of his social relations, 
we may well say that, if any problem was beyond 
human skill, it was the choice of ends, and the aiTange- 
ment of means and motives, — the contrivance of a 
system of excitement, and guidance, and restraint, — 
which should harmonize these jan-ing elements, an<| 
cause every wheel in the vast machinery of human 
society to move freely and without interference. Ac- 
cordingly, whether we look at the faculties excited, or 
at the ends to which they have been directed, or at the 
restraints imposed, we find in all human sj^'stems a great 
want of adaptation to the nature of man. Excitement^ 
guidance^ restraint^ — these are what man needs ; a-nd 
a system which should so combine them as to lead him^. 
in its legitimate influence, to his true perfection and 
end, would be adapted to his whole nature. 1 have 
already spoken of the power of Christianity to excite 
and to guide some of the principal faculties. I now 
proceed to make some observations upon it as a re- 
straining power. 

No natural principle to he eradicated, -r— There is no, 
natural principle of action which requires to be eradir 
cated, but there are many which require to be directed, 
subordinated, and restrained. There are principles, of 
our nature, which conduce only to our well-being when 
acting within prescribed limits, which become the source 
of vice and wretchedness when those limits are over- 
stepped. But to put the check upon each particular 
wheel, precisely at the point at which its motion would 
become too rapid for the movement of the whole, re- 
^pdres a skill beyond that of man. 
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Tlie appeiltea, — too inudi or too little restraint. — To 
fix, for example, tlio limits within which, for the best 
interests of tlic inilivicliial antl of society, the nppctitcs 
fihotild be restrainctl, requires s\. knowledge of the hiimau 
frame, and of the relations of society, which no philos- 
opher, iinenlighteiiotl by the Bible, has ever shown. I 
•need not aay how essential it is to the woll-lwing of any 
icommnuity that these limita should be rightly fixed. 
If there is too much restraint, society becomes secretly, 
and often hoiielessly, coiTiipt ; to other sins the guilt 
(if hj-pocrisy is added, and sanctinioniona licentioits^ 
ucss — the most odious of all its foniis — becomes 
common. K there is too little restraint, vice walks 
nhroad with an miblushing front, and glories in its 
Bhamc. The state of tlio ancient heathen world is 
described by the apostle in the first of Romans. The 
wccin-acy of that description is remarkably confirmed 
by testimony ii-om heathen writers, and, acconling to 
tlic testimony of all impartial travelers, that chapter is 
trne, to the letter, of the heathen of the present day. 
The tendency of himian nature to sensuality, in some 
form, is 80 strong that no false religion has ever darcil 
to lay its hand upon it, in nil its forms. Mohammed, 
it is well known, <lid not interfere essentially M-ith the 
cuntoms of his country in this respect ; and, in fact, all 
Ilis rewards and motives to religions activity wei^e based 
on an itppcnl to the sensitive, and not to the rational , 
tind spiritual part of man. In instanees not a few, the , 
grossest sensuality has been made a part of i-oligion t 
Slid, In almost nil cases, the voluptuary has been sutferecl 
to rciniiin undisturlwd, or has been led tii commntc, by 
ofleriiig)). for indulgence in vice. 

A»cetio temlenci/. — Those, on the other hand, who 
liavc recognized the higher nature of man, ari<l linva 
felt that there wiis something noble in the auhjnj^tiuit 
iif tbo outuul part of the ftsW ■■) c.\ci 
ii ^ 
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Instead of regulating the appetites, they have attempted 
to exterminate them; and the mass of their follow- 
ers have been ambitious, corrupt, and hypocritical. 
'* Nothing," says Isaac Taylor, ^ has been more constant 
in the history of the human mind, wherever the religious 
emotions have gained a supremacy over the sensual and 
sordid passions, than the breaking out of the ascetic 
temper, in some of its forms ; and most often in that 
which disguises vu-tue, now as a spectre, now as a 
maniac, now as a mendicant, now as a slave, but never 
as the bright daughter of heaven." * 

Sensuality and self -torture, — But not only have men 
framed systems of religion which allowed of sensual- 
ity, — not only have they attempted to subdue the 
animal nature altogether, — they have also ingrafted 
sensuality upon sclf-toi'ture. There is in man a sense 
of guilt ; and, coimected with this, the idea has been 
almost universal that suffering, or personal sacrifice, 
had, in some way, an efficacy to make atonement for itl 
Hence the costly offerings of heathen nations to their 
gods; hence their bloody rites, the offering up of 
human victims, and even of their own children. But 
when once the principle was established that personal 
suffering could do away ain, then a door was opened 
for license to sin ; and hence the monstrous, and ap- 
parently inconsistent spectacle, so often witnessed, of 
sensuality walking hand in hand with self-torture. 

Tlie Christian method. — In opposition to these cor- 
ruptions and distortions, how simple, how clearly in 
accordance with the original institutions and the evident 
intentions of God, are the principles of Qu'istianity ! 
Christ assumed no sanctity in indifferent things, such 
as that by which the Pharisees sought to distinguish 
themselves. He swept away, without hesitation or 
compromise, the rabbinical superstitions and slavish 

* Lectaies on Spiritual ChriBtiaiiity. 
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oxuctions n-bicli had been ingrafted on the Jewish law. 
He aime " Dntiiig .incl diiiildiig." Ho declared that that 
which entereth into a man doth not defile him. He 
sanctioned niamnge, and gave it an honor and a sacred- 
Qcsa little kno\\-n before, by declurhig it an institution 
of divine origin, which was appointed in the beginning. 
"The snperiority of the soni to tlic body was the very 
purport of his docti-ine ; and yet ho did not waste the 
Vxly by any ansteritic8 I The duty of self-denial he 
pcri>etiuiily enforced ; and yet he practiced no factitious 
mortifications ! This teacher, not of alietincnce, but of 
Tirtue, — this reprover, not of enjoyment, but of vice, — 
himself went in and ont, among the social amenities 
of ordinarj" life, with so nnsolicitoiis a freedom as to 
give color to the malice of hj"pocrisy in pointing the 
finger at him. Baying, 'Behold a gluttonous man and 
a wine-biliber ; a friend of pulillcans and sinners!'"* 
But, while he did this, he did not yield at all to the 
prejiidieea and vices of tlie age, but forbade all inipn- 
rity, oven in thought. The teaching and course of the 
■pontics wa^ marked by the same wisdom. Paul asserts, 
fn relation to moats, that every creature of God is good, 
md to be received with thanksgiving ; and says of mai^ 
risgo, that it ifl honomblo in all; while, at the samo 
thnc, ho ranks dnmkcnness, and gluttony, and impurity, 
among those sins which iiill exclude a man fi-om the 
Idiigilom ofhoaven. He was a pi-eachcr of temperance, 
IIS %Tcn as of rigliteonsness and of a judgment to come, 
jund insisted upon tliat tempennico in all things. 

Malevolent and selfish jiannioiut, — Nor ai-e the prohi- 
bitions and restraints of Chi-ititinnity hiid with lean 
discrimiuatioii upon the malevolent and Ncllicli passions, 
— us KDgvr, inidicc, envy, revenge, of the fir^t ; and 
TatiiQr, pride, and ambition, of tlie Beconil. Those, 
irith tile exception of anger, it al«^oliitcly prohil)itH ; 
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and it prohibits that, so far as it is mfJevolent. It 
distinguishes between the holy indignation which must 
be excited by wickedness, and any mere personal feel- 
ing, or desire to inflict pain for its own sake ; and hence 
it speaks of Christ as looking on men '^with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts,** and it 
commands us to " be angry and sin not." 

To be prohibited. — Of the propriety of an absolute 
prohibition of the malevolent feelings, probably few 
at this day will doubt. They are dissocial, and are 
destructive alike of the happiness of him- who indulges 
them and of those against w^hom they are indulged. It 
is impossible that a man, in whose breast they bear 
sway, should be happy ; and, so far as their influence 
extends to others, they produce unhappiness of course. 
We can not conceive of them as entering heaven, whidi 
would no longer be heaven if they were there, nor of 
their having a place in a perfect society on earth. 

Nor, if we analyze them fairly, can there be more 
room to doubt the propriety of prohibiting what Ihave 
called the selfish passions — as vanity, pride, and ambi- 
tion. Vanity, notwithstanding the conunendation of it 
by Hume as a virtue, will bo condemned by all as 
weak, if not wicked ; and if we regard pride and 
ambition as the love of superiority for its own sake, 
and of niling over others, we must see that they are 
both selfish and mischievous. By confounding pride 
with true dignity, and ambition with the love of excel- 
lence, some have been led to suppose that these were 
necessary elements in an eflicient and elevated character. 
But Christianity fully recognizes the distinction between 
these qualities; and while it asserts, far beyond any 
other system, the true dignity of man, — while it sets 
before him the pursuit of an excellence, and the objects 
of an ambition, which must call forth every energy, 
though their attainment implies no inferiority on the 
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part of others, — it prohibits, and, by its doctrines and 
very structure, eradicates every selfiah element of what 
are usually called pride and ambition. It is, indeed, a 
groat distinction and glory of Christianity, that its 
ohjects of pursuit and its sources of enjoyment are like 
the sunlight and the air, which are free to all ; and that 
the highest attainments of one have uo tendency to 
diminish the happiness of others. 

Tfie de»ire of property. — I mention another strong 
principle of action — the desire of property, wliich 
Christianity regulates wisely. Recognizing the inade- 

I quacy of property to meet the wants of a spiritual 
being, it prohibits eovetousness as idolatry, and exliorta 
tho rich not to trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God. At the same time it forbids indolence, 
requiring industry and frugality; and when, by means 
of these, or by any other means, property is acquired, 
it eommunfls us to do good, to be " ready to distribute, 
wilhng to comminiicutc." lie that stole is to steal no 
moi-e, but is to labor, working with his haiids, that he 
may have to give to him that ncedeth. Thus wonld 
Christianity transform every lazy, thievish pest of soci- 
ety into an industrious, useful, and liberiil man. It is 
also worthy of remark how careful Christianity is to 
guard its ministei-s t^iliist the love of money, and how 
entirely free it is, as we find it in the Xew Testament, 
from holding out any inducemcut to tho people to build 
up rich and pompous religious establishments. Its 
miniatcrs arc to take the ovei-sight of tho flock, not for 
fihhy lucre, but of a ready mind. In instructing both 
Timothy and Titus whom to ordain, Paul mentions the 
love of "filthy lucre" as a disqualification. And while 
such a motive on the part of the uiiuister is prohibited, 
aiMl would be contrary to the entire spirit of Chris- 

', tiaaHy, it never speaks of the giving of money to him 

, aap0Ctdiarly meritorious. It providea ior bis support, 

L 14 • 
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and makes provision for that, simply, a common duty; 
Its' exhortations would all lead men to works of general 
beneficence, — to give to him that needeth^ whoever lie 
mAy bcj — and would thus cause money to become a 
means of spiritual culture to him who has it, as well Us 
of blessing to him to whom it is given. 

Tfiree remarks. — Prohibitions on the source of acts. --^ 
I need not speak further of the particular things which 
Christianity prohibits and regulates. Respecting them 
all, three remarks, of much impoii:ance, are to be made* 
The first is, that these prohibitions are laid, not upon 
the outward act, but, in all cases, upon the spirit or 
temper from which outward acts spring. Nothing con 
be more evident than that Cihristianity legislates for 
nxan as a spiritual being, and the subject of a kingdom 
in which every secret thought is known, and every 
malicious, and covetous, and impure desire is a crime. 
This has often been mentioned as a proof of the wis*- 
dom and superiority of *the Christian system of morals, 
because the only possible way of regulating the external 
act is to regulate the spirit. But, however wise and 
necessary this might be in a system of morals, it was 
not adopted by Christianity as a system of morals, but 
because it recognizes man as a member of a spiritual 
kingdom, in which volition itself is action, and cfaaiv 
acter itself, and not its outward manifestation, is the 
object of legislation. It is fiir enough from striking at 
the principle of wickedness because this is necessary to- 
restrain the outward act; but because it deals with 
realities, and not with appearances, and is at war with 
wickedness itself, which has no existence in act as 
distinguished from its principle. 

A religion of principles. — The second remark, inti- 
mately connected with the first, is, that Christianity^, 
considered as prohibitory, is not a religion of mere 
precepts, but of principles. ''The New Testament,^ 
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says Tiiylur, "contains vital principles; not always ■ 
defined; l)ut which, as they arc evolved one after.! 
another, and are successively brought to bear upon th^ I 
opinions and manners of Christianized nations, do,T 
actually remove from them those flagrant evils whic&l 
had accumulated in the course of time, and which, eOi'l 
long aa they are prevalent, abate very much the reli^l 
gioua sensibilities even of those who are the most,! 
conscientious." He says, further, "that tlieNewTe^J 
tament, considered as embodying a system of moral^l 
for the world, — a system which is slowly to developil 
itself, until the human family has been led by it int%a 
the path of peace and purity, — effects this great piir^T^ 
pnee, not by prohibiting, in so many words, tbe evils it 
in at length to almlish, but by putting in movement 
unobtrusive inflncnecs, which nothing, in the end, shall 
bo able to withstand." " It is thus that Christianity huai J 
wrought the revohition infiivor of woman ; that it abol^l 
iahed the ancient games and gladiatorial contests ; that ' 
it has mitigated the horrors of war ; that it has, over a 
kirgc portion of tlic earth, abolished slavery, and that 
it is now hastening to bring it to a full end. This, 
peculiarity of Christianity gives it a power of oxpansioii|, J 
and of adaptation to all circumstances, which fits it foci 
man us man. j 

Prohibit* only as it excites and guides. — The thiro, | 
remark is, that Christianity is a system of prohibitioji f 
and restraint only as it is a system of excitement and 
guidance. Plainly, there are two kinds of aelf-deniul j' 
tho one from fear — formal, slavish, barren; the otbe] 
from hive — blessing the spirit, and strengthening it ift 
virtue. So fur ae Christianity i-oquires solf-denial, it i%l 
uniformly and only of this latter kind. It does not cull 
men off from the world, that they may sit sullenly byj 
and cuvy others the pleasures which they can not share,.] 

• L«nitr«i OS spiritual ChiiitluUlr. 
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If it calls them at all, it calls them to something higher, 
purer, nobler, happier. Its self-denial is that of a son 
who is laboring for the support and comfort of a mother ; 
of a mother who denies herself that she may educate a 
son ; of a soldier who is marching on to do battle for 
liberty ; of a racer who is speeding to the goal. It id 
the self-denial of the great Howard, traversing Europe, 
and diving into dungeons to ^take the gauge of human 
misery,'' with his heart too much interested in this 
service to spend much time even to look at the mas- 
terpieces of art. And who will say that he did not 
find a satisfaction higher, and more consonant to his 
nature, than any work of art could have given? Chris- 
tianity excludes man from no enjoyment that is com- 
patible with his highest good. It can not, indeed, 
reconcile incompatibilities. It can not make a man a 
soldier on duty, and let him be at the same time 
enjoying himself by his fireside ; it can not make him 
a racer, and at the same time permit him to sit down 
at his ease by the side of the course. It does call 
men to be soldiers, but it is in the army of the Captain 
of their salvation ; it does make them racers, but it 
sets before them an immortal crown. Utterly do they 
misapprehend the religion of Christ who regard it as 
gloomy and austere — as a system of formal prohibi- 
tions and restraints. No ; its self-denial is from love. * 
It is a system of prohibition and restraint only as it is 
a system of excitement and guidance. Let ChristiaHS 
be fully inspired with the great positive ideas and 
motives of their religion, and it is impossible there 
should be in their deportment any thing austere, or 
sanctimonious, or gloomy, more than there was in the 
deportment of Christ and of his apostles. It is only 
under the influence of self-denial from love that the 
highest character can be formed. 

Balance of motives. — Nor, in speaking of Christianity 
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as a system of excitement mid i-estriiiiit, ought we to 
omit its wonderful balauce of motives, iiud the manner 
in which every weak point is guarded. Of particular 
instances of this I have spoken incidentally ; but the 
system is full of them. Thus, in the case recently 
mentioned, while a seliish pride is guarded against and 
destroyed, the true dignity of man is secured ; while 
the ambition of superiority and comparison is repressed) 
the ambition of excellence is cherished ; while the 
deepest reverence toward God is demanded, it is made 
compatible witli an affectionate and filial confidence ; 
while humility, that virtue so peculiarly Christian, is 
promoted, thece is no approach towaiil meanitcss (ir 
sei-vility. It is "sorrowful, yet always rejoicing;" it 
requires active beneficence, yet represses all sclf-gratu- 
lation J it insists sti-ongly on the duties of piety and of 
devotednoss to God, but it excludes mysticism and 
monachism, by insisting equally upon our duties to 
man ; it inculcates universal benevolence, but weakens 
no tic of family or of country. 

Chrinlian manhood and ChriHlan societi/. — If, then, 
there is this adaptation of Christianity to man ; if it is 
adapted to his conscience, his intellect, his alTectious, 
liis imagination, his mil, — exciting and guiding them 
aright ; if it represses only evil, and tliat at its source ; 
if its motives are wonderfully balanced, so that the 
(■haracter produced by them would be one of great lovc- 
hucsB and symmetry, — then it will follow that it must 
carry the individual to the highest state of peifection, 
not simply as a Christian, but as a man. There are, i 
iudped, manly traits which are not distinctively Chris-' 
tiau; but no nun can become a Christian without 
liccoming a better man, or can improve as a Cliristian 
nithont improving in manhood, and the ideal of true 
niaobood will find its completion only in the perfection 
o/ the Christian cham<-ter. And i; ' •■ '^ ijiua true of 
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the individual must, for that very reason, be true of 
the community. If we may suppose Christianity to 
have done its work upon all the individuals of a com- 
munity, they would be like the stones and the beams 
pi'epared by the workmen of Solomon in the mountaibsy 
and would be ready to go up into the magnificent temple 
of a perfect society, without the sound of the ax or 
the hanuner. And, moreover, the same process which 
would perfect individuals as such, and at the same time 
fit them to coalesce in an harmonious society here, would, 
of course, fit them for that perfect state of society 
which is represented as existing in heaven. In this 
respect, Christianity commends itself to our reason. 
It does not, like other religions, care for rites., and 
forms, and ceremonies, except as they bear upon char- 
acter. It lays down no arbitraiy rules, to the observ- 
ance of which it offers a reward in the form or on the 
principle of wages, but it goes to form a definite 
character ; and we can see that the character it forms is 
precisely such as must be a prepai*ation for the heaven 
which it promises. It speaks of a holy heaven, and its 
great object is to make men holy here that they may be 
fit to enter there. This is its great object; but, in 
doing this, it would bring the individual man, consid- 
ered as an uihabitaut of the earth, to the highest 
perfection, and would adjust, in the best possible 
manner, the relations of society. 

Would accomplish all that can be accomplished^ — 
This is a point upon which I insist that we are competent 
to judge. It is a vital point to all who would do any 
thing to advance society beyond its present state. We 
know something of man; and we certainly can tell 
what would be the effects upon the individual, and 
upon society, if the law laid down in the Bible — the 
great law of love — were universally obeyed, and if the 
principles there insisted on were universally regarded. 
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We know what the representation of heaven is, as 
tnadc in the Bible, aud we certaiulycan tell whether the 
follomug of Christ would be a natural and necessary 
preparation for such a state. My oliject has been to 
compai-e Christiauity with the nature of man ; to obsei-ve 
their adJuetmeutEi to each other, aud to see what that 
nature would become, if yielded wholly to its influence. 
And if, imperfectly as thia has been doue, I yet find 
that the powers of the iutlividiial man come forth, in 
their time sti-eugth aud proportion, only uuder its iuflu- 
euce ; if I find that tliore can bo no perfect state of 
eocicty except in accordance with ita laws ; if I see that 
it would fit man for a heaven of purity and love, involv- 
ing the highest activity and fullest cxiiansion of eveiy 
power, — then I am prepai-ed to say that, if this religion 
be not fi"om God, it must yet be true ; and that, if God 
should reveal a rcligiuu, it coukl noither propose nor 
Accomplitih auy thing higher or better. 
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I have now hrniight to a conclusion the argument 
from a comiwu'ison of Christianity with the constitution 
of man. There is another, usually teiined tJio experi- 
mentjil evidence of Cluistianity, which is intimately 
connected with this ; for, if thia religion is indeed 
adapted to act thus fiilly and powerfully upon the mind, 
it can not hut ho tliat ho who jields himself to its 
influence, will find, gi'owing out of tliat very influence, , 
a deeply-wrouglit conviction of its wisdom, and of its 
adaptation to liiij nature and wants. Of the vaUdity of 
this ai^mient tliero have been various opinions. Some 
liavc objected to it altogetiicr, aa fanatical ; while others 
buvc BUppuded tliat it might bo valid for the Christian 
himself, but neither ought to be, nor conld b*^ aoy 
ground of conviction for another. ^^" ' 
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nature of this argument? What ought to be its force, 
first, upon the minds of Christians, and, secondly, iij)on 
the minds of others? An answer to these inquiiies 
would exhaust the subject. 

Nature of the argument. — What, then, is the natiu^ 
of this argument, and the consequent force which it 
ought to have upon the mind of the Christian himself? 
The Christian contends that he has a knowledge of 
Christianity, and a conviction of its truth, which he did 
not acquire by reasoning, and which, therefore, reason- 
ing can not, and ought not, to shake. Can ho have 
fiuch a knowledge and conviction in a rational way ? ; By 
confounding reasoning with reason, many have been 
led to suppose that we could have no rational conviction 
of any thing which we could not prove by reasoning; 
Than this no mistake could be greater ; for a very loi^ge 
part of our knowledge is neither acquired by reasoning 
nor dependent on it. This is so with all the intuitioaa 
of reason, and with all the knowledge acquired by 
sensation and by experience. The very condition of 
knowledge at all is a du'eet power of perception ; and 
where this does not exist, there can be no reasoning. 
Thus, no one can know what it is to live, but by living ; 
what it is to see, but by seeing ; what it is to fcel^ but 
by feeling ; nor, in general, can any one know what it 
is to be any thing, but by becoming that thing. Direct 
knowledge, thus gained, is the condition of all reason- 
ings and it is not within the proper province of reasoning 
to call it in question. The knowledge is not gained by 
reasoning, but it is in the highest degree rational to 
admit it and act upon it. The question is, whether 
there is a knowledge of Christianity which is obtained 
in this way ; whether, in order to be a Christian, a man 
is simply to believe something, or whether he is to 
become something. 
. JS&sential to the system* -^ And here I observe that, 
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if Chiistiauity be ti'iie, there must be such a biiowledgel I 
It claims to bo, not a mere system of ritas and formB| 
nor a system of philosoijhiciil belief, but a lifi; an 
if so, that life can be known only bj- living it ; if 8 
there must be gained, by living it, immediate percepi 
tions and experimental knowledge, such as we gain I: 
living our uaturid life. Without these it would 
merely a foi-m, or ft creed in the undci-standing, or t 
cxt^Tial rulo — ■ eomething dead and formal ; and not fl 
"n well of water a^iriiigiug up into everlaatmg 1 
"Without these, it is impoesiblo that thewordaiof C 
should l)e "spirit and life." 

Moral mid physical malndles. — The analogy is ofti 
drawn in this respect, and, so far as I can sec, proiierty/' 
between Christianity, as a remedy tor the moral malftT 
dies of man, and remedies for iKidily disease. It i 
plain that he who takes a remedy for bodily diijcaB^ 
may have an evidence and conviction of its efficacj 
cntii-ely independent of any testimony or reasonings 
and more convincing than either or both of these ( 
give. He maytiy the remedy hi such a variety o 
forms, may so watch the sj-mptoms as he takes o 
it. that he can have no more doubt of its effect than h 
has of the rising and setting of the sun. Here is Bom 
thing which comes witiiin the province of consciousnoa 
mid of direct kiwiwledgc, ami it is in viun that yo 
attempt to destroy a conviction thus produced. Yo 
Diay tell him that he is not sick, and never was ; i 
the dose was minute, or the medicine inert, ac 
therefore could not have done him any good ; hut 1 
may hitvc had experience of such a kind that it woidt 
be practically iri-atinnal, and the height of folly, 
hhii io lay aside his medicine on the gi-ound of aw 
rcHSonmg, or previous estimate of prolmbilitios. 
80, when tile mind is awakened to tho realities c 
spiritual condition, if, ii-s the i 
15 
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and the moral eye is ]Durged, it is perceived that there 
is a wonderfiU correspondence between the discoveries 
which a man mak^s concerning himself and the delinea- 
tions of the heart which he finds in the Bible ; if this 
correspondence is the same in kind with that which he 
finds in the writings of those who have best described 
human character, but is more perfect ; if it is such that 
an uncultivated man, to whom the Bible becomes a new 
book, may well say, as one recently did say, *'Isee 
now that a man's history may be written before he was 
born;" if he finds in himself wants, hungerings arid 
thirstings of spirit, for which Christianity, and nothing 
else, makes provision, and feels that that provision is 
precisely adapted to his wants ; if he finds himself 
engaged in a conflict for which Christianity furnishes 
the only appropnate armor; if he obtains answers to 
prayer, and finds grace to help in time of need, so that 
his evil tendencies are overcome and his virtues are 
strengthened, — then it would be no more rational for 
him to doubt the truth of the Christian religion than 
to doubt the testimony of his senses. Of such coiTe- 
spondcnces between his heart and the Bible, of such 
wants and their supplies, of such helps and of such 
conquests, we might naturally suppose the Christiaii 
would have an experimental knowledge, if Christianity 
be true; and I venture to* say that no religion could 
do for man what Christianity proposes to do without 
furnishing to those under its influence this kind of 
evidence. 

Christianity promises it. — And not only might wd 
rationally expect such a ground of conviction, but 
Christianity itself, understanding its owm nature and 
the grounds on which it would be believed in, promises 
to give it to all who will put themselves in a position 
to avail themselves of it. " If any man," says Christ, 
''will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine." 
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■* He," Bays John, " that belioveth on tha Soa of 
hath the witness iu himself." " The Spirit itself,' 
PaiU, "bcaroth witness with our spirit that wo aa-o 
ohiUlreti of GckI." This evidence Chriatitiiiity 
08 mdispenBal'I'--. It coiiiita itself to hiivo done 
till this ia given. Till then, it is like the pfaysiciau 
who stands by tho bodsido and exhibits the evidences 
of bin Bkill, but accompliwlics nothing, if tho puticut 
dislikes the rumody that he prefora to siiflei- the pi 
ailU risk tlie consoquenoos iif the disciLGc, i-athi 
to take that remedy. Hero, indeed, is tha great point 
of ditiieulty. It is not so nmeh tb;it men are not spcc- 
ultttively cimvinccd of tho truth of Clu-istianity, as that 
they defer applying it to thcraselveo, and thus fail 
the highest of all possible gi'onnds of conviction — tj 
of expcrieneo. 

J'Mseitsed bi/ all Christians. — And aa this evidem 
migiit be anticipated from the nature of tho case, 
U promised in llio Scriptures, so we find it posset 
by all true Christians, though in a degree by no mei 
pvoporlioucd to their learning or t^ilcnts, but to 
aiucerity of then* fiiith and tho fullness of their o1 
dioncc. Ilenoe, unlike those species of evidence wl 
require learning, it is open to all, and forms, for 
tiaaa of every ago and of every variety of attainnici 
a ground of conviction, w*hich they do not perhiipi* n\ 
as nn argument, but M'hich ts nitiona], and trntifftid 
to kII. To llio i)hilo.sopher it is «ali«lactory, bei 
ko oui trace it up to its piincipU's, and can feel that,. 
rcHtiiijC on it, ho is i-esting on [)roci*cIy tho eoma 
of evidence 'which commniids ai<scnt in idl other 
of conitciuuMieMt ; ami it i^ not Ickb mtUfacUity to 
onlrtterpd man through that licalthy asfent, Uli 
paiitod by any reilo; ;wt of llie iiiinil, by which we 
fkU imr priuuiPt- kni.«h'd:,'o. "Miivly liteiwry mci 
uyd WiUoii. t.-diinglU« Ihomdit IVuiti \\jri»liui(k, 
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slow to admit that vulgar .mincls can have any rational 
perception of truths involving great and high cont^Ea-: 
plation. : They overlook the distinction between the 
nice analysis of principles, the accurate statement pf 
definitions, logical inferences, and the solution of diffi-^ 
oulties, and the structure of our ownthongkts and theplay 
ofilie affections. They discern not between the theory 
of metaphysical science and the first trutligand rational 
instincts! which are implanted in the breasts of all, and 
whicdi ijrtepare them to $ee the glory of the gospel, to 
feel its influence, and to argue from both for the divinity 
of Christianity. The one is an elevatmg employment 
of the intellect ; the other, the germs and seeds of all 
intellectual aiid moral knowlec^ei which lie dormant 
till they are called forth by occasions, and. then burst 
forth into life and power."* 

Ghvund of. martyrdoin, — ^ And this evidence, being 
lihus universal, shows us the true : reason of that hold 
which Christianity has nj)on the minds of men, and of 
the place which it holds in the earth as a leavening and 
extendii^ power. It is through this that the weak ace 
made strong and the thnid brave; that persons of every 
description have become martyrs:, equally in the first 
fifeshncss and power of the religion, and near the seat 
of its origin, and, in these last days, in the remote 
island, and among the semi-barbarous people, of Mada- 
gascar. I know it is said that all religions can claim 
their martyrs, and that for a man to die for his religion 
only shows that he is sincere, and not at all the truth 
of the religion. But it seems to me that the Christian 
religion is peculiar in this respect, on the ground wo 
are now considering, and that its martyrdoms do show 
something more.: As between Christian sects, mai-tyxv 
dom can, indeed, show nothing concerning the truth of 
particular tenets ; and it may be doubted whether other 

* Wilson's Evidences. 
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roli^oiia have hiid tlicir inartyrs, in the strict sciiso of 
tluit word. In confirmation of wliiit other religion caa 
it Lo shown that any ^^onsidci-aMe number of persons 
have laid down their lives solely from their belief in tho 
Kligion, uncoimected with ambition, or the revolution 
of parties? I know of none. What other religion 
coidd go to the Island of Madagascar, and, not only 
without any temptation of honor or gain, but in oppo- 
sition to every motive of this kind, and to the entreaties 
of friends, coidd induce persons to change their religion, 
and then lead them, solely for the sake of the new 
pcligiou, to wander aJtout destitute, oiHictcd, toiTOonted, 
and finally to lay down tlicir lives? And here we see 
only the opcmtion of the same principle tluit led jiei-- 
sona of all deseriptjons, under the Uomiui cmperun*, 
to Hubinit to the loss of all, and to martynloin. Su(rh 
nuu'tjTs, — the most enlightened iihilosophera and achol- 
ars, muUitudos of the comiuvin people, women, und even 
diildcon, evidently npliold by the same eouvietions, — 
I contend, are peculiar to the Christiiui religion. Tha 
history of the world cau show nothing like Htmiij and 
whoever will consider them candidly, must confess tliat 
they show, not mei-ely the sincerity of thoao who siif- 
ferod, but the nduptutiou of the religion to take a deep 
bold of the htitnan mind, and ltd power to produco 
couriction, in tlio manner of which I nni now siioaking. 
lu this power wo rejoice. VTq jKjiiit it out to Ibu 
infidol. We nay to him that, as long a» tltin p<iwur 
rcmuiuB, hiH n-arfure against ClirUtiauity muEt be in vuhi. 
We toll him tluit ho may uifrue, may ridicule, may naoS; 
may think, with the mild Pliny, that "BUth invftemto 
ohstiuacy ought to Ive puninhed;" und he lony ixmicale 
nitd kill ;- — but that be ean n«vcr cuiuki the tnio ChrU- 
fian to j'icld hiii faith, or prevent tlw working of tlmw 
socret but mighty affiulttea by wlufb hi- bm-Amum man 
attaebed to it tbau to kindred, or iruilth, or U&. 
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. SatiaJueUrry to Christians. -^^If, then, this evideAce 
is of a nature so unexceptionable; if it is promised in 
the Scriptures ; if we find such evidence of it in the 
lives of Christians, — we may well conclude that it 
must be, to them^ a i-ational and satisfactory ground of 
conviction that tiie I'eligion is true. . : 

jSfiould be to others, — But the unbeliever mayi say, 
This may be all very well for the Chiistian himself^ biit 
it can be no evidence to me. Let us see, then, whether 
it would be no evidence to a candid maaa ; whether an 
attempt is not made in this; as in so many other cases, 
to judge of religion ina way and by a standard diflFer- 
cnt from those adopted in other things. To me it 
seems that the simple question is, whether this kind of 
evidence is good for the Christian himself; for if it isj 
then the candid inquirer is as much bound to take his 
testimony as he is to take that of a man who has been 
sick, respecting a remedy that has cured him. If a 
large number of persons, whose testimony would be 
received on any other subject, should say that they had 
been cured of a fever by a pai-ticular remedy j there is 
no man who would say that their testimony was of no 
account ill making uj) his mind respecting that remedy, 
though he had not himself had the experience uik)u 
which the testimony was founded. If it is said thafc the 
evidence to the Christian- himself is not well founded, 
and ds fanatical, very well. Let that iDoint be fiiirljf 
settled. ^ But if it be a good argument for him, then wo 
ask tdiat Ms testimoni/ should be i^eoeived on this subJQct 
as it would be on any other. The testimony is that of 
many witnesses ; and I am persuaded that a fair exami- 
nation' of facts, and a careful induction, after the manner 
of Bacon, would settle foi^ver the validity of tfeisi argu- 
ment, and the proper, force of this testimony. Every 
circumstance conspires to give it: force. -It is onlyj&*Qm 
its truthcthtit we can aecouutfor its sui-prising unifoimity,: 
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I niay euy icleutity, iu every age, in every country, and 
tv'heii given by persons of every variety of talent and of 
tnontal culture. Conipiu-e tlio statements given, respect* 
ing the power of tlic gospel, by Joiuithan Edwards, by 
« converted Grccnlimder, a Sandwich Islautler, and a 
Hottentot, and you will find in them all a substantial 
identity. They have all repented, and believed, nud 
loved, and obeyed, and rejoiced ; they all speak of 
similar conlliets, and of similar supports. And their 
•tntcmciits respecting these things have the more force, 
bocaiiso they are not given as testimony, but seem 
rather like notes, varjing, indeed, in fullness and powers 
which may yet t)c recognized as coming from a similar 
Jnstnimeot touched by a single hand. If I might allude 
here to the comparison, by Christ, of the Spirit to the 
wind, I should say tliiit in every climate, and under all 
cireuinstjinces, that divine Agent calls forth tlic same 
flwcet i»«t«8 whenever he touches the jEolian haqj of a 
«oii1 renewed. And thi^ uniform testimony docs not 
como AS a naked expression of mere feeling ; it is 
accompanied with a change of life, and ivitli fruits meet 
fttr reiwntancG, showing a permanent change of princi- 
j>le. Tliis tcstirainiy, too, is given mider cu'cimistaneos 
best fitted to sccnre truth — given hi affliction, in pov- 
erty, on tiie I)cd of death. How many, how very many, 
liaVo testified in their liuiil hour to the sustaining power 
nf tlie gospel I And was there ever one, did any body' 
«vcr hem- of cmc, wlio repented, nt that hour, of having 
|>een a ClmstiiUi? WTiy not, then, receive tliifl testi- 
mony? Will yon make yonr owii oxjjcricnce the 
Rtandard of wliat you will l»clicvo? Then we invita 
you to become aChrirtian, and gam this experience. 
'\^'iU yon Iw like the man who did uot bcijcve in the 
taJHteecfl of Jnpitcr's rawwin, and j'ct rcfusod to look 
tfarougli th« tcl(»c<>pc of (inlil<'o for fear bo nhoiild iee 
Hum? Put lh« eye of fiiith to the guKpcl, anil if yoa 
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do not SCO new moral heavens, I have nothing more to 
say. Will you refuse to believe that there is an^ edio 
at a pju'ticular spot, to believe that the lowest soimd 
can be conveyed around the circuit of a whispering 
gallery, and yet refuse to put your ear at the proper 
point to test these facts ? Put your ear to the gospel, 
and if you do not hear voices gathered from three 
worlds, I have nothing more to say. Will you refuse 
to believe that the colors of the rainbow are to be seen 
in a drop of water, and yet not put your eye at the 
angle at which alone they can be seen? Or, if yoil 
think there is nothing analogous to this in moral nurir 
tcrs, — as there undoubtedly is, — will you hear men 
spcalting of the high enjoyment they derive from view- 
ing works of art, and think them deluded and fanatical 
till your taste is so cultivated that you may have the 
same enjoyment? Surely, nothing can be more unrea- 
sonable than for men to make their own experience, in 
such cases, a standard of belief, and yet refuse the 
only conditions on which experience can be had. 

Conclusion, — I have thus endeavored to show, firsts 
that there is in Christianity a self-evidencing powers 
and that the experimental knowledge of a Christian is 
to him a valid ground of belief; and, secondly, that a 
fair-minded man will receive his testimony respecting 
that knowledge as he would respecting the colors in a 
drop, or the echo at a particular point, or the pteasui^ 
of taste, or any other experience which he had not 
himself been in a position to gain. 

ARGUMENT VII. 

riT:WE8S AND TENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO BECOME rNlVBRSAli. ■ 

There is one argument more, intimately connected 
with the adaptation of Christianity to the constitu- 
tion of man, to which I now proceed. A fitness and 
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tendency to become universal must be discemiblo in a 
Teligion coining from God, and claiming to be given 
for the race ; juid if tlici-e is the adajitjition for which I 
hiire contended, then Christianity must liave tliia fitness 
and tendency. 

, What it is not — its object as related to hwnan ineti- ■ 
ttUions, — The fitness, however, of Christianity to 
ticcome universal, arises as much from what it ia not 
IS from what it is, and can be fully apjireciated only 
l)y looking at the relation of its oliject to all human 
institutions. Tliat object is a moral object, with no 
tuint of any thing earthly about it; aud, in pui-suiug 
it, Chi'intianity keeps itself eiitii-cly aloof fi-om all polit- 
ical aud local questions. It regards mau solely as a 
moral and spiritual being, under the government of . 
God ! and its object, distinctly announced fi-om the 
first, is to save meu from the consequences of trans- 
gression nnder that government. " His name shall bo 
called Jesus," said the angel, "for be shall save his 
people /i'owi their sins;" — not fmm the R^imauyoke — 
not primaiily fi-om any caithlj' evil — but from their 
Bins. Upon this one object Chiistiauity steadily Uoops 
ita eye. The Son of man came " to seek and to save 
tiuit which was lost." It is B!m]>ly a system of salvation 
from sin, and its consequences under the government 
of God ; and whatever may be his age, or language, or 
vountr}', or the form of government under whii^i ho 
Grcfl, it is oqiuilly adapteil to every child of Adam who 
led to ask the question, "What must I do to be 
(Kivcd?" It comes witli pardon and hope to every on« 
vho feels the guilt of t^iu, or who is snbjoct to Inrndoge 
tiirongh fear of death. There are certain gi-eat moral 
interests which :u'c common to tlio race, — certain 
chords in the human heart which vibrato whenever 
Jhoy nro stmck ; aud it is remarkable tliat Christianity 
oonctnu itwJf only with those interestfl, and strikea i 
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only those chords. It has to do with indiriduals as 
guilty under the government of God, without -reapeoti 
to their earthly relations; and hence it has the powes 
to enter in as a now element, and to pervade and ei^ 
lighten every fonn of society, as the sunlight enters 
into and pervades the body of the atmosphere. Hence, 
in its original diffusion, regarding man simply as many 
it swept as freely as the breeze of heaven post allteni' 
torial and national limits. All other religions ase 
adapted to particular climates ; are upheld, like that 
of the Jews, by association with pai-ticular places ; but, 
since Christ has entered into the true ttibernacle above, 
incense and a pure offering may go up from every place* 
All other religions are connected with the government, . 
and we have no evidence that without such connection 
they could be sustained. But ^- Christianity, as a spiiv 
itual system, is always superior to every visible insti* 
tution." Some systems and institutions may oppose 
greater obstacles to its progress than others ; but none 
can become Christianity, nor can they do any thing for 
it except to give it free scope to do its own work upon 
individual character. It is not monarchy, it is not 
democracy, it is not Episcopacy, it is not Coi^egation- 
alism ; it is something which may pervade and bless 
society where any of these exist, and which may be 
withdrawn and leave either of these standing as an 
organization through which human passion and corrup- 
tion shall work out their own unmixed and munitio:ated 
effects. Hence, too, Christianity attacks no visible 
institutions as such. It goes to the slave, and tells 
him he is the Lord's freedman ; It goes to the miister, 
and tells him he is Christ's servant. It tells both master 
and slave that they are brethren. It goes to the king, 
and tells him he is the subject of a higher power ; it 
goes to the subject, and tells him he may become a 
king and priest to God. It raises all men to the level 
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of a common immortality ; it depresses theiti all to the 
level of a common sinfulness and exi)osurc ; it subjects 
all to a common accountability ; it offers to all a com- 
mon salvation ; it proposes to all a law of perfect equity 
and a principle of universal love ; and then it leaves 
these principles and motives to work their own effect 
—* assured that, in proportion as they act, they must 
change tlie nature, if not the name, of all visible insti- 
tutions opposed to its spirit. It is capable of takhig 
hwnan organizations, as culture took the peach when it 
was dwarfed and its fruit was poisonous, and of caus- 
ing other juices and vital fliuds to circulate through th<i 
pores of those same organizations, and far other fruit 
to hang upon their branches. It understands perfectly 
that no change of form is of anypennanent value with- 
out a change of spirit ; and seeks (and oh that men 
would learn this lesson ! ) a change of fonii only 
through a change of spirit. Hence it works like leaven, 
that passes on from particle to particle, and finds no 
limit till the whole lump is leavened. Hence, too, I 
may remark here, Christianity is the most foraiidablo 
of all foes to tyrants and to every fomi of oppression. 
No walls, or fortifications, or aimed legions, can keep 
it out, and no weapon can smite it. Working silently 
apon the consciences of men, it is impossible to say 
where it is, or to what extent, and the opposer knows 
not where to strike. The very executioner chosen by 
persecution offers himself to die with the martyr ; and 
when it is supposed that the two witnesses are dead, 
and there is great rejoicing, they suddenly rise and 
stand upon their feet. 

Positive adaptations. — But the fitness of Christianity 
t<i l)ecome miivei*sal does not result from any profx^r- 
ties merely negative, nor from the possibility of its 
becoming so ; but from all tho.s<» jubiptations by which 
itapi>ears that it contiiins the moral lawn of God, and 
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lays do\>ai the only conditions of individual and social 
well-being. Of some of these adaptations I have 
spoken; and, for my present pmposo, it can not be 
necessary tliat I should speak further, because, what- 
ever men may think of the divine origin of Chiistianity, 
— however far they may be fi'om yielding practically 
to its claims, — they almost universally concede that its 
tendency is good, and that society is impi'oved just so 
far as it prevails. This is conceded by jihilpsophers, 
and politicians, and men of the world ; and, with the 
exception of a few of the lowest and most bigoted of 
Ijiem, by infidels themselves. They can not deny its 
tendency to promote industry, and honesty, and tem- 
perance, and peace, and good oixler. And, if this is 
so, then Christianity has a j)ositive fitness to become 
universal in the same way that any truth or practical 
knowledge has ; and, if there is ever to be. any thing 
like universal order, it must take its pla<?p a^. a part 
of it. 

If fitness y then tendency. — But, if there is this^/- 
nes8 in Christianity to become universal, then it must 
have a tendency to become so, or else there is neither a 
tendency to progress, nor a law of progi'css, for man. 
The whole of our hope here rests on the belief that 
there is in^vrought into the constitution of things a 
tendency by which those things that have a fitness to 
promote happiness shall gi'adually remove obstacles^ 
and become universal. That the Saviour intended hi^ 
religion should become .universal is plain, because ho 
left it in charge to his disciples to preacli it to every 
creature. That a real apprehension of its truths, and 
of, their valtie to the race, would lead a benevolent 
mind to wish to communicate them, is eq,ually plam; 
and hence we say that, from the command of Christ, 
and from the very nature of Christian truth and of 
Christian niotives. Christians themselves can never I'est 
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till thoy hiivo canied this gospel over the earth. But 
ire say, further thaii this, thnt Christiuuity haa the same 
tendency to prevail that reoaon has to prevail over 
brute force, or that virtue has to prevail over vice, or 
truth over ciTor, — the same teudeucy that correct doc- 
trines rcspoctiug i>eacc, or justice, or political economy, 
have to prevail over those that are false. Man is 
capable of scientific insight, and he seeks to bo happy. 
There are certain moral laws of God, as fixed and 
unchangeable as any physical laws, in accordance witii 
which alone he can bo so. Those lawa, we say, are a 
part of Chiistiauity, and that aU true progress in society 
must be a progress toward the realization and estab- 
lishment of those laws. Wc say that every step in the 
progress of moral and political science shows that, when 
these shall be complete, they will be seen to be only the 
scientific expression of the precepts and laws of Chris- 
tiaaity. Hence there is the same tendency to univer- 
sality in Christianity, — not as a mode of salvation, hut 
in its earthly aspects, — that there is to any advancement 
and progress in morals, or in iJolitics, or in political 
economy. The true laws of these, and of human hap- 
piness as depending on them, will be found to be iden- 
tical Avith the spirit of Christianity, and they can never 
bo practically applied except as that spirit prevails. 

Conditaion. — Thus we see a preparation made, iu 
the adaptation of Chi'istianity to the nature and wonts 
of man as man ; in the command of Chnst ; in tho na- 
ture of Christian love and of Christian motives ; and in 
the identity of Christianity, in some of its aspects, with 
moral and political science, for that final and universal 
triumph predicted by the prophets and waited for by 
the chui-ch ; and through these, in connection with that 
divine aid which is proniiHcd and has never been with- 
held, we tliink it ratiomil to expect, not only that it 
will bo pcrjjctuated till the end of tl ^*ttat^^^^. 
16 
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mountain of the Lord's house will be established in ii^ 
top of the mountains, and that all nations will flow 

unto itb'V :; 

AUGUMENT VIII. 

■ • • • ■ ■ • J 

CHBISTIANITT HAS ALWAYS BEEN IN THE WOBLD. . .,.., 

, Having thus spoken of the continuance of Christian- 
ity till the end of time, I will close this lecture by 
observing that, in substance, if not in form, it has oon- 
tinned from the beginning. That it should have beeisi 
always in the world, is mentioned by Pascal as the 
mark pf a religion from God. It is a mark which we 
mi^t expect would belong to the true religion, and 
this mark Christianity, and that alone, has. The par 
triarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian dispensationsy 
are evidently but the unfolding of one general plan. 
In the first we see the folded bud ; in tiie second, tbe 
expanded leaf; in the third, tiie blossom and the fruit. 
And now, how sublime the idea of a religion thus coni- 
mencing in the earliest dawn of time ; holding on its 
way through all tiie revolutions of kingdonis and the 
vicissitudes of the race ; receiving new forms, but always 
identical in spirit ; and, finally, expanding and embra- 
cing in one great brotherhood the whole family of mant 
Who can doubt tiiat such a religion was from God? 



LECTURE VII. 



If we could i>08sibly be called on to nrgiie the qu«Bi 
tion whether the ocean was mitdo by God, or Tv-hcthei? 
it was ail artificial salt lake, made by roan, we should 
show, on the one hand, that it was worthy of God, and 
that it corresponded with his other works ; and, on the 
other, that it was impossible it should have Iwen mads 
by man. Every fact respecting its vnstncss and depth 
would show that it was worthy of God, and every rela^ 
tion that could be pointed out between that and the 
other works of God would bo an nrgiimcut to show 
that they were fashioned by the same baud. Probably 
no one could see the eiin evaporating its waters, the 
ntmoBphere bearing them up in clouds, the clouds pour- 
ing them down upon the waiting tribes of vegetation, 
the springs welling them up for the seiTice of auimuls 
and of man, without being convinced that He who made 
the Bun, and the air, aud the grass, and the animals, 
niid man, made also the ocean. Such relations of 
mutual dependence could exist only in the different 
departments of the works of one Being. 

Method of the argumeyit. — Hitherto, I have endeffr-" 
ored to show that Christianity was worthy of God, and' 
that it 80 corresponds with his other works, that H« 
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who made nature, and the mind, must have been the 
author of Qiristianity. I now proceed to show that it 
could not have been produced by man. It mayy»per- 
haps, amount to the same thing, whether I attenmt to 
show that Christianity must have come from 64I9 or 
could not have come from man ; but as the terms of 
comparison are different, it will lead to a presenta^ 
tion of the subject in an entirely different point 
of view. 

Reason for continuing it. — I continue to pursue this 
method of proof, bringing Christianity, in different 
relations, alongside of the human mind^ because it is 
perfectly within the reach of every person of good 
sense, whether learned or unlearned. We know the 
capacities of the human mind, and we are capable of 
forming, within certain limits, a judgment, respecting 
what it can or can not do, upon which we may rely. 
The powers of the mind are limited no less than those 
of the body ; and as we can judge what man can do, in 
given circumstances, by his physical strength, and, in 
some cases, be sure we are right, so we can judge what 
he can do intellectually and morally, in given circum- 
stances, and, in some cases, be sure we are right. The 
question, then, is, whether it is possible that the hunuui 
mind should have originated the Christian system, 
imder the circumstances in which it was j)laced. Had 
imassisted man the capacity to originate such a system? 
Was there any motive to lead him to labor for its esta1>> 
lishment? Upon this point I have already incidentally 
touched, but it requires further attention. 
' Christianity to he accounted for. — And here I 
observe, that the question concerning the origin of 
lObristianity can not be disposed of by a general refer- 
'ence to the facility with which mankind: are deluded, 
'«nd the frequency of impostures in the world. This may 
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do when speaking of the origin of locnl and teniporary*« 
movements, but not when wc ftpiiroach the dcopest and'B 
mightiest movement that has appcai-cd on the cui*th. I 
It is admitted that delusions ai'e not uneonunon; that I 
fanaticism, and enthusiasm, and interest, and fraud; 'I 
and, possibly, all these combined, may go a great way ; I 
but is it possible that any thing thus originated should ' I 
overturn systems the most deeply seated, and receiw'fl 
the homage of the highest intellect and of the most ■ 
extensive leiiniing the worhl has ever seen, and gain-l 
vigor by opposition, and survive, for eighteen hundred' I 
years, every change in tlie fomis of society, and, at the' 1 
end of that time, stand at the head of those influoncev 1 
which are leading mankind on to a higher destiny? 1 
For such n religion, or delusion, or movement, to arise," J 
18 not an every-day occurrence. It is altogether unpre-' J 
Cfidented in the history of the race ; and to put asidet I 
tho qnestion of its origin by telling us that mankind are* ■ 
easily deceived, is much the same as it would be to pufe^l 
aside the qnestion about the orighi of the Gulf Stream^ I 
by telling lis tliat water is an clement veiy easily movef I 
in different directions. Certainly, water is a fluctuating 9 
and unstable clement ; but to say this, is not to accoiu^ ■ 
for a broad current in mid ocean that has been uniforai/ I 
dnce time begim ; nor is it any account of a imifontt 1 
current of thought smd feeling, setting in one diroctioif J 
for eighteen hundred years, to say that the human mind I 
is flui^uating imd unstable ; that man has been oReai I 
deceived ; and that there have been great extraviigancetf ■ 
in belief. The origin of such a movement is to M I 
investigated, and not to l>o sliroudad in mist. Tho Neip I 
Testament gives n full and satisfactory account of ittf M 
and it behooves those who do not receive tliat account? I 
to substitute some other that shall, at least, be plaiisM I 
ble. This they have failed to do, I 

>Vvtf caujfex of GifjboH. — Fcrlmps no one was monrJ 
16* M 
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competent to do this, or has been more successful, thaa 
Gibbon; and yet the five causes which he assigns fiot 
the spread of Christianity — namely, ** the zeal of 
Christians,'' '' their doctrine of a future life,** ^ the mi- 
raculous powers ascribed to the primitive church,^ 
•* their pure and austere morals," and ''their union"-— 
are obviously effects of that very religion of which they 
are assigned as the cause. 

Must be from God, — To me, when I look at this 
religion, taking its point of departure fipom the earliest 
period in tiie history of the race ; when I see it anal* 
ogous to nature; when I see it comprising all that 

itura l religion teaches, and introducing a new system 
in entire harmony with it, but which could not have 
been deduced from it ; when I see it commending itself 
to the conscience of man, containing a perfect code of 
morals, meeting all his moral wants, and imbosoming' 
the only true principles of economical and politici^ 
science ; when I see in it the best possible system of 
excitement and restraint for all the faculties ; when I sed 
how simple it is in its principle, and yet in how many 
thousand ways it mingles in with human affairs, and 
modifies them for good, so that it is adapted to become 
universal ; when I see it giving an account of the ter^- 
mination of all things, worthy of God and consistent 
with reason ; -^to me, when I look at all these things, 
it no more seems possible that the system of Christian- 
ity should have been originated or sustained by mau^ 
than it does that the ocean should have been made by 
him. These considerations, however, have been ad- 
duced to elueidate that phase of the argument by which 
it was intended to show that the religion must hove 
come from God; and I shall not further apply them 
here except, as — 

Cardinal points taken for granted. — I observe, that 
the more we examine the state of opinions among Hie 
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Jews, or among the surroimding nations, at the tiinfe 
Christianity arose, the greater will bo our surprise that ' 
it shoultl he what it is, respecting almost all those cap- 
(litinl points ivhich it docs not so much reveal us take " 
for gninted. Such are the unity and spirituality of 
CTt>d, his holy character, the spirituality of hia worship; , 
hifl patcruul relation to ua, tlio doctrine of a rcsui-reo- • 
tion and of human accountability. The most of these •■ 
doctrhics are uot so much systematically tjuight, as 
implied, in Christianity ; and they are not only consist- * 
cut mth reason, but are cascntiiil as conditions to th* I 
end which Christianity proi)osG8 to itself. - " 

£ad impossible to an eiUhusiasi. — iVnd this leadA 
nie to ol>3ci-vo, thtit tlic end proposed by Christianity, 
distinctly luiiiouiiccd from tlio first, and pei-soveringly 
adhered to, was one whith could not have bcuu adopted 
ctther by nu enthusiast or an impostor. In the very first 
onounciution of the gosijcl, it was said by the angel, 
" Thou ahalt call his name JESt"s ; for he sliall savo hiit 
people from their sins." Christ himself said that he 
eamo "to seek and to save that which was lost" — - 
" that the world thi-ough him might Ijo s.iTod." Pctof 
coUk npon men to " i-cpent, and ho baptized in the name 
of Jesus Chiist for the remission of sins;" and, again, 
to "repent and bo converted, that thoir sine may be 
blotted out." Nothing can be plainer than that the 
great end of Christianity is to deliver men from the 
jtowerand the conseijucnces of sin under the government 
of Gml. With the light M-hich wo now have, wo -can 
BOO that the object of a religion fmm God must be to 
correct the state of the heart; but this olyect could 
ucvcr have been adopted by enthusiasm. It is not of 
It oharncter to awaken enthusiasm, for it implies a recog- 
nition of guilt, and, moreover, it involves a clear pep- 
cel>tion of the deepest imd most fundamental truth on 
which the reformation of the world depends. Befon 
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the miseries of the world can be removed, their cause 
must be known; and this shows on insight into tiid 
cause of human wretchedness such as we find nowhere 
43lse. Men are unhappy, perhaps wretched, and they 
impute it to fate, to others, to the want of wealth or 
of external advantages, or to the constitution of society ; 
but Christianity takes it for granted that sin, moral 
guilt, is the true cause, the cause of all the oilier 
causes, of the unhappiness of man ; and that, in saving 
him from this, it saves him from every thing Hiat a 
rational being has to fear. And is not this so ? Does 
not man bring upon himself, by his sins, the greater 
part of the evils which he suffers ? Remove war, and 
the fear of it ; remove dishonesty of every kind ; re- 
move indolence, and intempei'ance, and licentiousness, 
and envy, and detmction, and revenge, and pride, and 
a selfish ambition, — and let the virtues opposite to 
these reign; i*emove, also, those apprehensions and 
terrors of conscience, and that fear of death, whidi 
come in consequence of sin, — and this world would 
become comparatively a paradise. Christianity, Ihen, 
strikes at the true cause of all the miseries of man. 
Instead of endeavoring to check or control particular 
streams of evil, it goes at once to the fountain whence 
all those streams flow, and would seal that up forever. 
To. my mind, nothing can be clearer than that moral 
evil is the true cause of the miseries of the world ; but 
can this deep, and sober, and philosophical view of th0 
cause of human misery, and an attemj)t to remove it^ 
be the product of enthusiasm? Of all feelings, a con- 
sciousness of guilt is that which most represses enthu- 
siasm. An enthusiast, therefore, could not come to 
those only who would acknowledge themselves guilty, 
and call them to the unwelcome duty of repentance^ 
and of renouncing cherished indulgences and habits. 
He could not say, ^ They that are whole need not a 
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physR-iiin, but they that arc Bick ; " " I am uot come to 
call tho righteous, but sinners, to repentance." 

Or an impostor. — But if such an object could not 
have been selected by an enthusiast, much less eonld it 
Jxavo been by an ui)i)ostor. An impostoi- must liave a 
personal and selfish mutivc ; but suppose this object 
gained, of what advantiige would it be to hira? Is it 
not a contradiction to suppose an impostor to call upon 
wen to repent of all sin, when, in tho very net of thus 
calling npon them, ho is guilty of one of the blackest 
9 of which man is capable ? And, further, an impos-* 
tor estimates the chances of success. Bnt let any man 
look at the state of things when Christ appeared, and 
sec what chance there could have been, in tho eye of 
an impostor, that such an object should succeed. Tho 
great doctrines which lie at the foundation of repent^ 
ance wore but very imperfectly known. Superstition ■ 
and formality had almost entirely excluded the spirit 
•f any true religion, whether natural or revealed. Sin, 
1 fltieh, was not disliked or deplored; and if in nny 
uw it should I)e, the Jews had a mode for its removal, 
! tbey supposed, divinely constituted, and with which 
pthoy were satisfied ; while the Gentiles were attached to 
^lelr own religious, and hated and despised the Jews. 
tTow, in such a state of things, for an impostor — a 
young man without learning, or wealth, or influential 
'fiioiids ; a Jew, who would naturally have shared in 
tho prejudices and national feelings of his country-men 
o arise and call upon men to repent of sin iii gen- 
eral, and believe in him; at tho same time proposing 
uo dcflnito scheme, either political or coclosiastical ; 
directing the enei-gies of his followers to nothing that; 
could gratify their ambition, or love of gain or pleas- 
ure, on earth; and prox>osing rewards, hereafter, that 
con l>e enjoyed only as riien are mondly good, — and 
yet to make such an impression upon the world aa to 
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overturn systems that had stood for ages, — does seem 
to me far more improbable than any miracle recorded 
in the Bible. The disparity between the means em- 
ployed and the effect to be produced would not be 
greater, if a single, unaided man should attempt to 
unseat Mount Atlas, and lift it from its bed. In mak- 
ing it its object to remove guilt, and to rectify the stats 
of the heart before God, Christianity stands alone ; and 
we can now see that this is the only ultimate object 
which a religion from God could propose. To my 
mind, therefore, the simple choice of this object, 
requiring such breadth and accuracy of view, so im- 
possible to have been chosen by enthusiasm or impos- 
ture, taken in connection with the movement produced 
by Qiristianity, is a sufficient proof that it originated 
with God, and was accompanied by a divine power. 

1^0 adaptation to prejudices. — But perhaps the suc- 
cess in carrying forward this object may be accounted 
for by a skillful adaptation of some features of the 
system to the prejudices, or wants, or habits of thought, 
of the age. Did Christ, then, adapt his system to the 
prejudices and expectations of the Jews ? So far firom 
this, nothing could have been more strongly opposed 
to all the habits of thought and long-cherished associ- 
ations both of Jews and of Gentiles. Tliis point has 
been most ably presented by Bishop Sumner, of whose 
labors I shall avail myself in the particulars I shall 
adduce respecting it. 

Appealed to no sect. — The Jews were divided into 
three great sects — the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
Essenes. The sentiments and modes of thought of the 
first two are sufficiently known. The Essenes were a 
comparatively small sect, professing a community of * 
goods and the most austere celibacy. Among tibese 
sects were found the great and influential men of the 
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BBtion; but neither of these did Clirist endeavor in 
fitie least to propitiate ; he attacked them all equally. 
I^th the general tone of thoiiglit, jiiid laxity of morals, 
if the Sadducees, his whole aystcni was in direct coii- 
Cct ; and we all know how terrible were his denimcia- 
Mous of the Pharisees and scribes, as hj-pocritcs and 
ftnualists, and as having put false glosses upon the 
k|w of God. The spirit of sect is among the most 
Utter and foi-mldnble that can be aroused ; but, instead 

|«f taking advant;ige of this, or of commenduig himself 
to any party, Christ armed every influence that could 
be drawn from such sources against himself. 

Opposed tJie whole Jeivwh system. — But, though the 

|iftWB were divided into sects, there were many points 

l^ich they held in common as Jews, and which wero 

them the ground of a strong and exclusive national 

biAing. If wc can suppose it possil)le that Christ him- 

(elf should have risen superior to all the projudicos and 

^Bocnatiuns of bis nation, yet, if we look at him either 

on enthusiast or an impostor, wo can not suppose he 

h>uld have gone counter to every feeling that waa 

lugly and distinctively Jewish; much less can we 

llbppoee ho ivould have attempted to bring to an end a 

qrstem which ho himself, in common with all his coun- 

len, acknowledged to be from God, and to the nt«s 

'whii^ he conformed. Yet so did Christ. 

JeKiah noHona of the Mesma/i. — Hence I observe, 

at, while Christ claimed to bo tlie Messi.ih expected 

Qr tlio Jews, his whole appearance, and character, and 

^ycct, were totally opposed to all their intci-pretations 

I proi»hccy, and wishes, and long-cherished anticipa- 

totu. In the language of Sumner, " They looked for 

>toDqucror, a tcmponil king, and liad been accustomed 

I interpret in this sense all the prophecies which foro- 

fld his coming. The Jews wore at the time suffering 

nder a foreign yoke, which they bore ^vitll p-eat v\.\w.\- 
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siness and impatience. And whether we Btippose Jesns 
to have been an impostor or enthusiast, thift is the 
character which he would naturally a^ume. If he 
were an enthusiast, his mind would have been fQled 
with the popular belief, and his imagination fired wiQi 
the national ideas of victory and glory, K he were an 
impostor, the general expectation would coincide with 
the only motive to which his conduct can be attributed 
— ambition and the desire of personal aggrandizement. 
How, then, can we explain his rejecting, from the first, 
and throughout his whole career, all the advantage 
which he might have derived from the previous ezpo^ 
tation of the people, and even his turning it against 
himself and his cause? Why should he, as a Jew, 
have interpreted the prophetic Scriptures differeiitly 
from all other Jews ? Why should he, as an impostor, 
have deprived himself of all personal benefit from hiB 
design ? " * 

Set aside the ceremonial law. — Again : ^ No feeliiig 
could be stronger, or better founded, than the y^nenr 
tion of the Jews for the Mosaic law. The account rf 
its origin which had come down to them from ihsb 
ancestors; its singularity; the effect that singularity 
had produced in establishing a wide separation betwe^ 
themselves and other nations ; above all, the important 
results which they expected from obeying it, as entitling 
them to the favor and protection of God; all these 
circumstances united to render that attachment to their 
national law, which is common among every people, 
inconceivably strong in the case of the Jews." Yet 
Christ said to these same Jews, ''The law and the 
prophets were until John." Himself acknowledging its 
divine origin, he yet abrogated the ceremonial law, and 
put new interpretations upon the moral law. Of the 
distinction between these he had the most accurate 

* Sxmmer*B fividcnocs, chap. U. 
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Aorception; for. ivliUe he struck down the one, decliir- 
Gog tbnt the hour had come ia which men iieed so loiigra' 
'^Tporahip at Jerusalem, but that every M'here tho truo 
'.^orsbipcrs should worship tho Father in spii'lt and in 
Jtmth, he yet tleclared thiit heaven mid earth should pass 
AWay sooner thoii one jot or tittle of the nioml law 
^ould fail. But though he retained the huv as the 
l^oml code of tlic miiverse, he yet abrogated it ao fiu- 
'«8 it applied exclusively to the J<nvs, and in all those 
■ fe^^cctfi in which it ivaa chicily valued by them. 

J)est>-oifei eV!^tusti'enes8. — Further : " It was a favor- 
ite belief among tho Jews, continued by tho whole 
iCunrse of their history, that their nation enjoyed the 
exclusive rcgaixl and protection of the true God. But 
tho first principle of the Cliristiim i-oligiou tended to 
^dialmlgc the Jew« from these high pretensions, und to 
admit all other nations, indiserimiuutely, within the 
pale of God'a church." 

Jermalem, the leviple. — And, once more : " The city 
of Jenisalem wan uiiivcrsidly beUevod to be secure 
binder the especial care-of God, as being the seat of 
tiu) only true roligioiit and its temple consecmtod to 
ifM peculiar service by divine iuititution and anoieiit 
Yet Cbiist and his di&cipUs declared that tutal 
iostruction was quickly upprooohiug both the temple 
luid the city." 

Keither Jews nor Geutifes coiwiliated, — Thns Chri«t 
giot only nnucd againat liiroself the spirit of sect, but 
aldo that peculiar uatiouul feeling which was stronger 
^SODong tho Jews than uniuug any other people. IJwt 
"Wliilc he did tlii-s, and while it was doolared, from the 
firiit, that he should Itc a light to lighten the Gentiles,' 
lie hiniBolf ueviT went among the Gentiles, but declared 
that he was uut sent but to the lost sheep of tho huum 
of Israel. All thia, we may safely say, neither au 
uor au impostor could have done. 
17 
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^asential to a universal reltgitm. —'But, yrbUe tin 
ori^n of Christianity is so anomalous and inexplicable 
on the supposition that the agents were actuated by 
merely human motives, every thing becomes perfectly 
consistent and reasonable the moment we suppose they 
wei-e the agents of God to introduce a new and universal 
religion. If such a religion was to be inti-oduced, thi. 
whole Jemsh economy must of necessity have been 
removed. But M'as a Jewish peasant, unlettered and 
imtraveled, going up with his couatiymcn every year 
to Jerusalem, the pei-son to see this? Was he to have 
the inconceivable arrogance to assume to himself the 
authority to remove that dispensation, at the same time 
that he admitted it to be from God ? 

J^an impostor, Christ not the author of GkristianUij. 
— I proceed to another point : Extraordinary as waa 
the character of Christ, and imaccountablo as was his 
conduct while he was alive, yet, if we suppose him to 
have been either an enthusiast or an impostor, there 
must have been some one among his disciples, after 
his death, whoso character and conduct were still more 
extraordinary and miaccountable ; for it is to bo remem- 
bered that, on this supposition, Christ can not, with any 
propriety, be said to be the originator of the system 
which bears his name. This is a point not sufficiently 
noticed, if indeed it lias been noticed at all. 

It will not be denied that the resurrection of Christ 
^ lies at the foundation of the system. It did so in the 
mind of Paul when he wrote to the Corinthians that, 
if Christ were not raised, their faith was vain; and 
it has been regarded as fuudumciital by Christians ever 
since, Did Clirist, then, or did ho not, know the place 
which his death, and the story of his rosmTcctiou, were 
to have in the Christian system? If we suppose him 
to have been any thiog except whiri: faa claimed tP ^tj- ■ 
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ka could not have known this. Withont the gift of 
prophecy, he couM not have known that the XtomiLu 
guvernor would sentent-e him to death. Besides, it is 
•LsunI to suppose that any enthusiast or impostor could 
frtune 11 scheme of which liis own death on the cross, 
■nd u story of bis resurrection, to be stnrted and sub- 
■tontiated hy others, should form n necessaiy part. 
His death must, tlioii, on the supposition on which we 
are ai^iing, havo been unexpected, both to himself and 
to his followers. His schemes, M'hatever they were, 
must have perished with him ; for of the Christian 
system as contained iii the New Testament, involving 
his 01VU death and resurrection, ho could by no possi- 
Uli^ have had any conception. This system did not 
become jjossible till after his death. Previoua to that, 
die very foundation of it had no existence, uor could 
H even havo had if his death had not l>ecn public ; for, 
otherwise, his death would not have been certain, and 
the irtory of tho resurrection would have excited no 
attention. 

Who, then, waa that man, the true author of Chris- 
tianity, of quick and original thought, who, in that 
moment when the Jews supposed thoy had triumphed, 
when tho plans of Christ himself, whatever thoy woi-e, 
fasd felled, saw, from the very fact of the crucifixion, 
Hiat a atory of a rcsun-cction might bo framed, and 
be m connected with tho fonnor life and instnictions 
of Christ, and with tho Jewish Scriptures, as to form 
th« Iwsis of ft new religion? Who was this roaster- 
^irit, — for tho nnity of tho system shows that it roust 
iMVe hopn the product of ono mind, — who was ao 
prompt in combining the feni-fiil fiict of hi-t master's 
•xccution, and tho stntnge story of the resurrection, 
irlUi hU former life and tenchinga, so as to ninko one 
Comuttod whole? Who rallied tho dispersed and dis- 
ci disciples, oiienetl to them his plan of dfce^tioia.. 
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iissigced to eBch his pnrti aiul iodticed them to stand 
firm hy the cause eveu unto death? Certainly, if Christ 
was iiot'wiutt he claimed to be, there ivna some oue con- 
cerned, ill the origin of tlie Christian system, who was 
a. greater and more cxtriiordinnry person than he, imd 
the true author of that system is unltnown. 

Scheme iinj)ossible. — But here let me ask, supposing 
Mich a sclieuic to liave been originated, whether any 
person of common sense eould possibly haTc hoped for 
its success ; whether any but madmen could hare been 
persuaded to engage in it. For what was the scheme? 
It waa nothing less than to persuade all mankind to 
receive one as a Siiviour, and to believe in him as the 
filial Judge of the world, who, they themselves acknowl- 
edged, had been put to death by crucifixion between 
two thieves. And, in oixier to realize fully what t^ 
undertaking was, ive must further, firat, remember hoff 
alien from all the habits of tliought among the GentQes 
and among meet of the Jews, how utterly improbable, 
the story of a resurrection must have l>een ; ~aS&, b«> 
ondly, we must divest ourselves of all the associations 
which we have gathered around tlie cross, and, going 
back to that period, must furnish our minds with those 
which were then prevalent. We must remember that 
the cross was not only an instrument of public exeeu- 
tion peculiarly dreadful, but also peculiarly iguomiuioos ; 
that it was unlawful to put a Eoman citizen to death in 
this way; and that it was a punishment reserved only 
to slaves, and persons of the lowest deacriptioti. 

And, now, with these facta before us, I ask whether 
the idea of the resurrection of a person thus put to 
death, and of his exaltitiou to be the Saviour of men 
and the Judge of the whole earth, occurring to a per- 
son without any manifestation of miraculous po^ver, 
is in aceoi'danee with the laws of human thought; 
whether an attempt to make mankind believe suob A 
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■tory, and to cauan them — the veiy Jews who had 
jufit crucified Mm, the Gentiles who held all Jews in 
contempt, and would more especially despise and abhor 
a crucified Jew — whether the iittempt to cause them 
to forsake their own religions, and to acknowledge 
Buch a Savionr and Judge, is compatible with what 
we know of the laws of human action. Can we con- 
ceive of any enthusiast so utterly wild, of any impostor 
BO utterly foolish, as to suppose he could make such 
a story and such a proposition the basis of a religion 
which should overthrow all others, and become uni- 
Tcrsal? Can we conceive, not only that such an 
attempt should bo made, but that it shoidd succeed? 
The man who can believe this, can believe any thing. 
TVTiftt an astonishing contrast between such a point of 
departure of the Chiistian religion, and that moment 
irhen a Boman emperor turned his expiring eyes to 
KeAven, and said, "O Galilean, thou hast conquered I" 

And here, again, what ia bo entirely unaccountable 
if we cxcludo divine agency, is perfectly accounted 
fer the moment wo allow that these men were what 
flicy claimed to be, and were endowed with power 
from on high. 

Conduct of t/ie disciples. — I might pursue this train 
af thought at great length, applying it to the conduct 
of the disciples iudividiially and as a body, and partic- 
■lurly to the coHvei-Hiou and subsequent course of the 
■postlc Paul. I think it can he shown, on the supposi- 
lion of imposture or enthusiasm, — and no other is 
possible without admitting the truth of the religion,— 
'tfiat tho conduct of these men was as contrary to known 
and established laws of human action as any miracle 
•on be to the laws of nature. 

HisA and Christian system — wonld not have been 
lad. — But I proceed to observe that no entho- 
p impostor either would or could have effected 
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that peculiar connection, doctrinal, typical, and prophet- 

icnl, which exists botwecii the Jewish and the Christian 

This no man would have done. For while, 

f'^ft I have just shown, they rejected so much, and sucii 

f part«, of the system as would excite to the utmost the 

f^tMitiHty of the Jews, they yet declared it to be identical 

l'S» spirit with the Jewish reli^on, and thus presentetl 

' tiietuselves at a great disadvantage before the Geutilca. 

.Accordingly, wo find the Eomau magistrates speaking 

in the most contemptuous maimer of the whole thiiigi 

being a question of Jewish Buperstition. Thns 

^ F®stus, givmg an aceonut of Paul's case to Agrippa, 

pgoid, "Against whom, when the accusers stood upi 

f they brought none accusation of such things as I sup- 

r posed, but had certain queetiona against him <rf then" 

iuperstitiou, and of one Jesus, which was dead, 

I tphom Paul afGrmcd to be alive." So, also, whea 

r Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, and the Jews brought 

' Paul before him, and he was about to defend himself, 

Gallio said unto the Jews, "If it were a matter of 

wrong or mcked lewduees, O ye Jews, reason would 

that I should bear with you ; but if it bo a question 

of words and names, and of your law, look ye to it; 

for I will be no judge of such matters, Aud he drave 

them from the judgment seat. Then all the Greeks 

took Sosthenos, the chief ruler of the synagogue, snd 

beat him before the judgment seat. And Gallio cared 

for none of those things." This feeling was perfectly 

> natural, and the author or authors of Christianity, must 

^ have known it would bo excited if such a connoctiou 

was retained between the new religion and, that of the 

Jews. The course pursued, therefore, was apparently 

the most impolitic that could have been adopted, 

whether the feeUngs of the Jews or of the Gentiles 

■were regarded. 

-But this is not the point; of 
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the greateut difficulty. No impostor, or enthusiast, 
COttltl have adopted such a course, if he would. For, 
first, no himiau nisdom could have taken the Jewish 
system, complicated as it was, aud have drawn the line 
with a judgment so unerring between those things 
which ought to be rejected and those which might be 
tctamcd ; between those things which would, and those 
which would not, h.irmonize with the new system. 
And, secondly, that a system depending so much upon 
fiicta over which the authors of it had no control, such 
as the place of Christ's bii-th, and the time and manner 
of his death — a system that had never befoi-e been 
tho^igbt of, or provided for — a system springing up at 
a pai-ticular juncture from enthusiasm or imposture, — 
should have so many correspondences with a system 
originated thousands of years before, that the attempt 
should bo universally made to convert the Jews by 
reasoning out of their oivu Scriptures, showing that 
"so it was ivi'itten," — aud that suoli a book as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews could be written, — is, to my 
mind, inconceivable. Nor is it less inconceivable — what 
I have spoken of in a former lecture — that man should 
Invent a system which would permit its advocates to 
ps^B fTOra the Jewish synagogue, where their whole 
urgiiment had been based on the Old Testiunent Scrip* 
tui-es, into a company of Athenian philosophei-s, und, 
with the same confidence, and fi-cedom, and power, 
argue with tliem from the iKxik of nature, and the 
moral constitution and wants of man. Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between Paul's speech 
OR Mars Hill und tbut recorded in the thirteenth ol 
Acts, in a Jewish synagogue tit Antioch, or ev 
b^ro Agrip|)a, in wbicli he made the appeal 
Agrlppa, Ixilievcst tlioii the pi-ophets ? " 

Or the whole, then, layiug aside those analogioa 
And ada2>tations by which it is shown that Christianity 
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must have como from God, luid taking only the par- 
ticiiliira adduced in this lecture, have we not reason 
to conclude that it could not have been originated by 
niun? 

Tlie books. — I have thus far spoken chiefly of the 
Ryelem of Christianity. I shall devote the remainder 
of this lecture to the consideration of some points of 
evidence drawn from the books in which its records and 
doctrines are contained — confining myself, however, to 
such as must be judged of in the same way as those 
which we have been considering. These books open to 
us a field of such evidence as every man of good sense 
and candor can judge of, scarcely less extensive and 
rich than the system itself; but to this my time will 
permit me but briefly to refer. 

I obsei-ve, then, in accordance with the general scope 
of this lecture, that no impostor, or euthusiaat, either 
/ would, or could, have wi-itten the books of the New 
( Testament. 

No motive for a forgery. — And, first, no such person 
would have written them ; for they are of such a char- 
actor that it is impossible to assign a motive for a 
forgery. The motive could not have been gain. For 
what is the relation of these books to Christianity? 
Plainly, they presuppose its existence. To suppose 
that the books themselves, coming out as a mere bald, 
naked fiction, could have been received by both Jew8 
and Gentiles, and have worked a revolution in society, 
and that, too, in an age when printing was unknown, 
and the number and influence of books were compar- 
atively small, is absurd. Christianity must, then, have 
sprung up, and spread more or less extensively, and 
then the books must have been written to give an 
account of its origin and progress. If, then, gain had 
been the object, it was necessary to write an account 
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that could not be discrodited. \o fttrgery oould havi 
escaped both ucglect and contempt. 

Not fame.- — Xor could the motive have been fumoi 
No one, from reading the Gospel of JIattbow, mou] 
suspect who the author wag. lie speaks oi himselg'l 
very little, and mentions that he belonged to a class 1 
who were despised and hated by the Jews. "WouliP I 
any man, could any mau, compose the Sermon on ths \ 
Mount — la production, for its beauty, and majostio'J 
simplicity, and moi-ahty, uuequalcd since the world' I 
fitpod — for fame, and then ascribe it to a fictitiotuT I 
^rson, or one whom he knew to be an impostor? 

, N^or power. — Nor could his motive have been powQB* J 
or influence. No book was ever more uuskUlfully coQ'wJ 
litructcd for such a purpose. It had no connection withf 
politics or piu-ties, nor does it contain any thin 
give distinction or influence to its author. "Wliat, thea»( 1 
QQiild bare induced a man capable of burpassing, as a^' ] 
moralist aud,a3 a deep thinker, all the pliilosopbera o%i j 
ftutitjuity, to .conceal himself entirely behind an tmpoi 
tor? llow could he have induced the world to mistal^ 
that imjKistor for himself? ,.^M 

Tfie Episths- — And what is thus true of the Gofn 
pels, and of the Acts, is equally tnie of the Epistletf 1 
Indeed, there are some circumstances which would seem , 
to render a forgery of these peculiarly improbable. If 
I were to select the last fonn in which a forgery would 
bo likely to come before the world, it would he this. 
These ai-o extraordinary productions, and it is incoo- 
ceivablc that any mim should introduce them into the 
world by the fiction of addressing them tit a clim-cht^ 
and should connect such admii'ible sentiments with the 
Uetuils of their [peculiar difficulties, and nnlh saliitatioos 
addressed to many persons by niune, Let any man read 
the last cbaxktcr of the Epistle to the liomaiiH, (which 
iSL tUmOst entirely made up of greetings and saluta- 
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tions,) and ask himself if it is possible that any man, 
ivriting a letter for the purpose of decoptioii, could haro 
i\Titten it. Observe his particulaiity. Not only does 
Paul himself salute many persoiLS, but Timotheus, his 
work-fellow, is joined with him, and Lucius, and Jason, 
and SosiiJatei', hie kinsman, and Tertius, who wrote the 
£pistle, and Gains, his host, and Eraetus, the chamber^ 
lain of the city, and Quartus, a brother. 

If, however, it should be said that there were for- 
geries afterward, I leply, that all great originals, all 
genuine articles of great value, present temptations to 
imitation aud forgeiy, but there is no such temptation 
to forge the original work. No instance of such a 
forgery can be adduced. 

Could not have been forged. — The strong point here, 
however, is, that no enthusiast or impostor cmiJd have 
forged these books. This is manifest from the marks 
of honesty which they bear upon theii- face. It is with 
books as with men. Without stating to ourselves the 
groimd of it, we all form a judgment of the character 
of men from their appearance. There is in some men 
an appearance of openness, aud candor, aud fairness, 
in all they do and say, which can hardly he mistaken, 
There is often something in the appearance aud modes 
of statement of a witness on the stand, there are cei> 
tain undefinable but very appreciable marks of honesty 
or of dishonesty, which will and ought to go very far, 
with one who has been accustomed to observe men 
under such circumstances, in fixing the character of his 
testimony. Now, this is remarkably the case with the 
writings of the Now Testament. "Wo can not read a 
chapter without feeling that we are dealing with real- 
ities. The writers show no consciousness of any possi-- 
bility that their statements should be doubted. They 
have the air of persons who state things perfectly well 
known. They express no wonder ; they do not seem 
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to expect that their statements, cxb-aordinary as thejr I 
are, wiil excite any ; they enter into no explanations, ( 
attempt to remove or evade no difficulties ; they spe^ I 
freely of their own faults aud we^uiesaes ; they flatter I 
no one ; they express no malice toward any. There is | 
no ambition of fine writing, no special pleading, 
attempt to conceal circumstances apparently unfavorable' l 
— as the agony of Christ in the garden, so liable to be 
imputed to weakness ; the fact that he was forsaken of 
God on the cross, that Peter denied him, and that thft I 
disciples forsook bim aud fled. Their nan-ativcs are- I 
minut«, ch-cunistantial, gj-aphic, giving the names of 
persons and tijc time and the place of events. At every 
step they lay themselves open to detet-tion if their a<>- 
cowitB arc, I will not say fabrications, bnt false in any 
respect. Bo they give us the Sermon on the Mount? 
They tell us that multitudes heard it. Do they give an 
account of the rcsmTcction of Lazarus? They give the 
place and the family^ and state its eflccts upon different 
classes of persons. Do they speak of the Roman gov- . 
cmor, or of the high priest? They mention his naniK * 
There is the Sea of Galilee, and Capernaum, and Jcnit j 
salem, and the temple with its goodly atones. There 'I 
are the Jewish feasts, and their sects, and traditionsb' I 
Every thing is thoroughly Jewish, and still there is the H 
pablican and the Roman soldier. All these seem to I 
utaud Itcforo us with the distinctness of life — not by 1 
the force of riictorical painting, but by tJie shnplc nap^'*] 
ntion of truth. 

Nwmber of the boohs — disci-epanciea. — Thaitidflf^ 
difficulty, however, in fabricating these hooks, wotild^ 
not have been in giving them singly an air of truthj l] 
However striking and life-like, but in constnicting eoT 
many of them with snch mraicrouH and incidi-ntjd mariol ] 
of coTTCspoudcnco ub to negative entirely tlic supjioiU ' 
lion of imposture. And here it ought to bo observedj ' 
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that the number of books is itself a strong i-easou for 
supposing that there was no imposture. An imposture 
would naturally have appeared in one well-considered 
and well-guarded account. So have all impQgtures of 
the kind appeared. The Koran was wholly written by 
one man. So was the Mormon Bible. But here wo 
have twenty-seven books, or letters, written by eight 
different men, each implying the truth of most of the 
others, and, as they stand, giving an opportunity for 
comparison, and for what the lawyers would call cross- 
questJoniug, which must have proved fatal to any fabii- 
eation, and to which impostni-ei was uevei- known to 
subject itself. "We have four independent histories of 
Christ. Between these there are a few apparent dis- 
crepancies respecting minor pointSj such as mil always 
occur when independent witnesses state their own 
impressions respecting a series of cveiitsi These lie 
for the most part on the surface, are sucli as might have 
been easily avoided, and such as imposture cei-taiidj 
would have avoided. They sho\v that the witnessea 
were independent, that there was no collusion between 
tbem; while the points of agreement aro so many, and 
of such a character, as can be accounted for only on 
the supposition of truth. - - 

Consciolts' security oflrntJt. — Of the advantages th«a 
furnished, the opposcrs of Christianity have eagerly 
availed themsclvos ; but they are careful not to State, 
if, indeed, thoy reflect, that the Teiy fact' that thesfl 
advantages are thus gratuitously furnished shows the 
conscious security of tnith, and affords the strongest 
possible presumption that nothing can bo made of them. 
The discrepancies arc few in number, and may be rec- 
onciled ; while the eoiucidences, evidently undesigned, 
between the four Gospels, and between the GosimIs and 
the Acts, are so nmnerous as to have been coUoctcd, 
by Mr. Blunt, into a volmao. _.^* 
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The Acta, and the Epistles of Paul. — But, as if to 
fiirnUh tlio best possible opportuiiity for this species 
of proof, we have the histoiy of the apoatlo Paul stated 
fiilly and cireimistaiitially in the Acts ; and then we 
bare thirteen letters of the same apostle, pui'porting to 
have been written during the period covered by the 
bistory. If, therefore, the history and the letters are 
both genuine, wo should expect to find the same gen- 
wnl character ascribed to the apostle iu the history that 
is indicated by his lett<'i-s ; we should expect to find iu 
the letters numerous minute and inidesigned references, 
•uch as could not be counterfeited, to the facts stated 
the history. And all tiiiswe do find. The character 
€»f Paul was strongly miu-kod, and no one can doubt 
whether the Epistles ascribed to him ivcro ^viitten by 
■uch a man as he is described in the history to have 
fcccn. How different are the characters of Paul, of 
Pet«r, and of John ! and yet how perfectly do the 
^nritiags ascribed to each correspond with his cbai-acter I 
!lf the history had given us an account of a person like 
^fohn, and then these letters had been ascribed to him, 
how differently ivoiild our ovidonco have stood 1 
■ IIotiB PauUnce. — But the argument from the coin- 
ndeuceti between the different Epistles, and between 
Epistles iind the Acts, has lioou presented in a fidl 
'.^fnH masterly manner by Paloy, in hisllono Paulinte, « 
^bcKik to which, so far as I know, intidols have judged 
it wise nut to utteiupt an answer. In tliis ai^umout, 
]fkilcy doed nut notice those coincidences which are 
dlTPct and Btrikitig, and which might have been faliri- 
'«at(n] ; but those which are evidently undesigned, whit^ 
tucfs remote and circuitous, and so woven into the web 
Uttit the supposition of art or impostui-o Is impossible. 
Tbia argument is best illustrated by examples. Thus 
find, in the Fii-st Epistle to the Corintliians, th« fol- 
Itmiug pajtsagu : " Even unto this present buur we both 
18 
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hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place ; and labor, woric- 
ing with our own hands." We are expressly told, in 
the history, that at Corinth St. Paul labored wi(h hb 
own hands: ^^He found Aquila and PriscUla;. and, 
because he was of the same craft, he abod^ with tbeoi^ 
and wrought ; for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers." But, in the text before us, he is miade to say 
that he labored ^ even unto this present hour," that is^ 
to the time of writing the Epistle, at Ephesus. NoWt 
in the narration of St. Paul's transactions at EphesQB, 
delivered in the nineteenth chapter of the Aqts, uothing 
is said of his working with his own hands ;^ bat in the 
twentieth chapter we read that, upon his return fima 
Greece, he sent for the elders of the church at Ephesofl 
to meet him at Miletus ; and in the discourse which bo 
there addressed to them we find the following : "I 
have coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel ; yeftf 
ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to thom that were with me." 
That manual labor, therefore, which he. had exercised 
at Corinth, he continued at Ephesus; and not only 
so, but continued it during that particular residence at 
Ephesus, near the conclusion of which this Epistle was 
written ; so that he might, with the strictest truth, say,, 
at the time of writing the Epistle, ^^even unto thi$ 
present liour^ we labor, working with our own hands." 
" The correspondency is sufficient, then, as to the unde- 
signedness of it. It is manifest to my judgment that, 
if the history in this article had been taken firom the 
Epistle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, would 
have appeared in its jp7aoe-— that is, in the direct ac- 
count of St. Paul's transactions at Ephesus. Nor is it 
likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which 
is not extant in the history of St. Paul at Ephesus 
should have been made the subject of a factitious 
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Allusion ia an Epistle purporting to be written by him 
from that place ; not to mention that the allusion itself, 
eepeciallj as to time, ia too oblique and general to 
answer any purjjose of forgery whatever. 

Again we find, in the Second Epistle to the Tliessa- 
lonians, iii. 8, "Neither did we eat any man'a bread for 
naught; but wrought with labor, night and day, that 
wc might not 1*0 chargeable to any of you ; not because 
we have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you to follow us." Hero, again, his conduct — 
md, what is mueh more precise, the end which he had 
in view by it — is the very wimo which the history 
attributes to him in this discourse to the elders of 
the church nt Ephesus; for, after saying, "Yea, ye 
yourselves know, that those hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me," he 
adds, " I have showed you all things, how that, so labor- 
ing, ye mtrjJtt to mpport the weak." " The sentiment in 
tiiB Epistle and in tlie speech is, in both parts of it, so 
much alike, and yet the words which convoy it show 
BO little of imitation, or even of resemblance, tliat the 
agreement can not well bo explained without supposing 
the speech and the letter to have really proceeded from 
the same person." 

Do wo find Paul saying abruptly, and without cx- 
plaiuition, to Timothy, "Let not a ividow bo taken into 
tlio number under threeHCoro years old"? We also 
find, from the Acts, that provision was made, from the 
first, for the indigent widows who belonged to the 
Christian church. Docs he say to Timothy that from 
a child he had known tho Holy Scriptures ? The Acts 
tpU« U8 that his mother was a Jewess. I>o we hoar him 
©xbortuig tlic CorinthiaiiH not to despiBc Timothy ? We 
hear him saying to Timotliy himself, "Let no mim 
despise thy youth;" and again, "Flcu also youthftil 
liwU." Docs Paul, in tho Epistle to Timothy, refer 
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particularly to the afflictions which came unto him at 
Antioch, at Icouium, and at Lystra? We fiud frcxm tte 
history, in the most indirect way imaginable, that Tim* 
othy must have lived in one of those cities, and have 
been converted at the time of those persecutions. Does 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Komans, ask their prayers 
that he might be delivered from them that did not 
believe, in Judea? We hear him saying, in the Acts, 
with reference to the same journey, "And now, behold, 
I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
Ijie things that shall befall me there; save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds 
and afflictions abide me." Do we hear him, in Hie 
Epistle to the Romans, commending to them Phoebe, k 
seivant of the church at Cenchrea? We find, from the 
history, that Paul had been at Cenchrea^ only from the 
following passage: "Having shorn his head in Gen- 
chrea, for he had a vow." Of such coincidences Paley 
has pointed out, perhaps, a hundred, and he has by no 
means exhausted the subject.* 

And not only do we find Epistles directed to churches, 
— the last species of composition that an original inh 
postor, whether we suppose that the church did or did 
not exist at the time, could have thought of fabricating, 
— but we have, in more than one instance, two letters 
addressed to the same church, the last having all that 
reference to the first that we should expect. We find 
it also directed that the letter to one church should be 
read in another ; we find it implied that one of the 
chiu*ches had written to the apostle, and his letter is 
partly in reply to theirs ; we find such points discussed 
as would naturally have arisen in societies constituted 
ias Christian churches must then have been ; and, finally, 
we find a strength of personal feeling, a depth of 
tenderness and interest, a promptness in bestowing 

* Horie t*auniiae, passim. 
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deserved conauro, a tone of authority, and a fullness of 
commeudatioii, which could have sprung only from the 
traueactions of actual life. Am I not, then, even from 
this view of their internal evidence, so briefly and 
imperfectly presented, justified in the assertion that 
no impostor either would, or could, have fabricated 
these books? 



Conclusion. — And now, whether we look at the 
relations which Christianity must have sustained either 
to the Jews or to the Gentiles ; at the course pursued 
cither by Christ himself or by the apostles ; at the con- 
nection between the Christian and the Jewish system ; 
or at the impossibility of fabricating the books of the 
New Testament, — I think we may reasonably con- 
clude that this religion, and these 1>ooks, did not 
originate with man. 
18 • 





LECTURE VIII 



Thus far, we have attended to the system of Chris- 
tianity, to its marvelous adaptations, and to the 
impossibility that it should have come from man. We 
now turn from the system to its Author. Who was the 
author of this system ? What were his conditioa, his 
claims, and his character? We have already seen that j 
the object he proposed, and the system he taught, araj 
worthy of God, and correspond perfectly with thej 
nature of man. But, were his condition in life, thO'l 
claims he preferred, and the character he sustained^ 
such as we can now seo ought to have belonged to one^ 

[who claimed the spiritual headship of the race? Is ita 
possible that he should have been an impostor? Do wel 
not find, meeting in him alouo, so many things that are J 
extraordinary, as to forbid that supposition? Thesal 
questions it will be the object of the present lecture to J 
answer. j 

Basis of the argument. — And if there is any subject j 
to which we can apply, not only the tests of logic, but J 
the decisions of intuitive reason, and of all the higher 1 
instincts of our common humanity, it is the condition 
in life, and teachings, and proposed object, and char- 
acter, of one who presents himself with the claims put 
forth by Jesus Christ. We have an intuitive iosigbta 

(110) I 
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into character. "We have, in the hiatory of the world, 

large experience of it in all its combinations. We are 

all capable, when our moral nature is quickened, of 

judging whether the character of one who claims the 

homage both of the miderstanding and of the heart is 

in accordance with such a claim. "I know men," said 

Napoleon Bonaparte, " and I tell you that Jesus Christ 

rWaa not a man," "We also know men, and, presented 

M Christ is to us by the evangelists, not by description 

■r eulogy, but standing before us in his actions and 

' OiBcoitrses, so that he seems to live and to speak, we 

fee! that wo can jtidge whether he bore the true insignia 

of his office or the marks of an imjiostor. If his claim 

hod been to any thing else, it would l>e different. A 

claim to property, or to external homage, or to belief 

in a particular case, may be substantiated by external 

Mestimony; but when any being claims that I should 

ilioTC a thing because ho says it, — when he claims an 

Tection from me greater than that which I owe to 

ther, or mother, or brothers, or sisters, or wife, or 

ikildren, — ■! not only do not, but I can not, and I ought 

t to, yield this confidence and affection on the ground 

any external testimony. There must be presented 

object of moral affection which shall commend itself 

Worthy, to my immediate perception, before I can 

this. We can not j-ield our affections except to 

rc«ived excellence ; and, since no man becomes « 

briiftian who does not make Christ himself an object 

" affection, it is plain that his character, as well as his 

ing, is a poiut uf primary importance. 

Christianity unique. — Character ofChritt central. — 

knd here, again, as iu every thing else, Christianity 

by itself. If other systems are, to some extent. 

taherable through the character of their authors, no 

Iher presents its very heart to be tluis pierced. In 

^ abstract sj'stom of philosophy, we do not iimuire 
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wlmt the character of its author -was. The truth of 
the system of Pkto, or of Adam Smith, or of Jeremy 
Bentham, does not depend on the question whethfir 
they were good or bad men ; but if it could be shown 
that Christ was a bad man, — nay, if we were simply 
to withdraw his character and acts, — the whole systfin 
, would collapse at once. His character stands as the 
central orb of the system, and mthout it there would 
be no effectual light and no heat. This arises from tnu 
causes. The iirst is tlie very striking peculiarity,— 
which, in considering the evidences, has not been enough 
noticed, — that the Author of Christianity claims, not 
merely belief, but afi'cction. What would have been 
thought of Socrates, or Plato, if they had not merely 
taught mankind, but if tliey and theii- disciples bid 
set np a claim that they should be loved by the whole 
human race with an affection exceeding that of ki)^■ 
dred? This affection Christ claimed, and his disciples 
claimed it for Mm. Paul says, "If any man lore not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him bo anathema, mara- 
natha," making the mere absence of the love a crime. 
But if he is to be thus loved by all men, he must first 
place himself in the relation to them of a person^ 
bene&ctor, and then, by the very laws of affection, be 
must present a character which ought to call fort^ their 
love. The second cause why the character of Christ is 
80 essential is, that in the moral and spiritual worU 
power is manifested, and movement is effected, only by 
action. A moral system must, indeed, like any tiling 
else, be the object of the intellect; but no abstract 
system of moral truth, no precepts merely enunciated, 
but not embodied and manifested in actual life, could 
ever have been the means of moral life to the world' 
Men need, not only truth, but life — the truth and life 
embodied. They need a leader, some one to go before 
them as tho Captain of their salvation, whose voice th$ 
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can hear Baying, "Follow me." 'While, therefore, i 
an other systems, the character of the founder is ( 
little importance, it is vital here. But no one can i 
to see the infinite difficiilty and hazard of introducir 
Biich an element as this into any system of impostnrt 
It opens a point of attack against which no such syst 
could ever rear an effectual harrier. 

Oondilion in life. — Let ns, then, first, aa was pre 
posed, look at the condition in life • of the Author off 
Christianity, and at the suitableness of that condition 
to one who was to be the teacher and spiritual deliverer 
of man. And hero I need hardly say tlint our Saviour 
was in humble ch'cumstauces, and was entirely without 
property. Tliis fact we find indicated by himeclf in the 
simplest and most affecting manner. He did not speak 
of it in the language of repining and complaint, nor yet 
of stoical indifference and contempt of wealth, but in 
the language of kindness, and to prevent disappoint- 
ment in one who proposed to follow him, without 
understanding the true nature of his kingdom. Ho 
had become celebrated, both as having the power to 
work miracles and as a great teacher. Multitudes fol- 
lowed him ; and a. certain man, no doubt with some 
hope of worldly gaui, said unto him, " Lord, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thon goest. And Jesus said unto 
him. Poxes have holes, and bii-ds of the air hare nests ; 
hut the Son of man hath not where to lay his head." 
The beasts of the field and the fowls of heaven had 
places of rest and shelter ; but the greatest benefactor 
of men, when he nune to dwell among them, had noth- 
ing that he could call his ovm. He had no legal title 
to any thing, no control over any thing which men call 
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property. And not only was he iJoor after 
menced hia ministry, hut from his early days, 
parents had no such wealth and eonaideration as would 
( prociire them a place in an inn in Bethlehem when there 
I was a erowd, and accordingly he was cradled in ■ a 
' manger. He was early driven into a etrange country; 
and when he rcturued,'his parents, through fear, turned 
aside and dwelt in a place where there was neither 
wealth nor refinement, and which had connected with 
it no elevating associations. He was called a Nazaren« 
by way of reproach, and it was asked, "Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ? " So poor were Joseph 
and Mary, that they do not seem to have been able to 
give their children any particular advantages of educa- 
tion ; for it is said that, when Christ taught, the Jews 
marveled, saying, "How knoweth this man letters, 
V- having never learned ? " He chose for his companions 
poor and unlettered men ; and as ho went from place 
to place, he was supported — shall I say by charity? 
Yes ; but there are two kinds of charity. He was not 
supported by that kind of charity which is drawn fortti 
in view of distress, and accompanied with pity ; but, 
wherever he went, there were those who received him 
in the spirit of his missiou, to whom his words were 
gracious words, and who esteemed it an honor 
privilege to minister to him of their substance, 
port flowing from such a soui-ce, which was buta gi 
reflection of the spirit which he himself manifested] 
was willing to receive, and did receive, and never 
to have had any other. 

Illness of — to exclude wrong motives. — Such 
the condition in life of the Author of Christianity, and 
it was fit and important that it should be bo j first, to 
show that his kingdom was not of this world, and 
to prevent any from attaching themselves to it from 
worldly motives. There is a kingdom of mutter, goT' 
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emed by gravitation niitl the laws of affinity ; there is, 
a kingdom of sense and of sensitive good, governed bji 
desire aud by fear ; and there is a moral and spiritud^ 
kin^om. In this kingdom the government is bj* 
rational motives, by a perception of right and of ^vTongj 
and by moral love. The motives by which a man is 
led to become a subject of this kingdom can have noth* 
ing to do with any tiling material. The moment any 
consideration of wealth or of power comes in, to inducfi 
any one to enter into its visible inelosm-e, its very 
nature becomes changed. It was of infinite importane* 
that this point should be guai'dcd ; and in no way could 
this have been done so effectually as by the humble 
condition, the entire separation, on the part of the 
Author of Christianity, from all connection with wealth 
or with power. Perhaps such a separation was even! 
required by consistency, in one who said that hia kiuj^ 
doni was not of this world. 

For personal dignity. — Secondly, such a condition 
was neccBsoi-y to the personal dignity of Christ iis th« 
head of a spiritual kingdom, and to the highest cvidenoa 
of the reality of such a kingdom. If Christ was what 
be claimed to be, ho could not retieivo title-deeds fi-om 
men. He came out from God on a great mission, aa 
tlie cmluissador of an infinite and an eternal kmgdom ; 
aiid it «'ould not only have interfered with that missioi) 
iu ltd si>ii'it, but would have debased aud degraded ib 
beyond expression, if he had shown any regard foe 
wealth, or had had any thing to do with the petty strifes 
of men for temporary jxiwcr. Moreover, it could not 
otherwise have appeared that his true kingdom couIA 
stand by itself, and that it needed none of those BttrM^ 
tions and supports at which alone men are ncoustome^* 
to look. If Christ had possessed either wealth ai 
power, I should feel that I was conducting this atg^ 
moat at an immeuse diaadvautage. ' -X 
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To give wealth andpotoer their place, — Thirdly, such 
a condition was necessary, not only that he might show 
his own estimate of wealth and power, but that he 
might lead his followers to a right view, and a right 
spirit, concerning them, and concerning the distinctions . 
which they bring. They are external to the spirit. 
They have nothing to do with that state of it in which 
character consists, and on which its true dignity and 
happiness must depend. Christ came to prepare men 
for a kingdom where neither property nor wealth exists 
as an element of enjoyment, but where all things will 
be as the air and the sunlight ; and where, if intellectual 
and moral beings differ, it will be only as one star differs 
froni another star in glory. It is impossible, therefore^ 
that any one who truly sympathizes with the spirit of 
Christ should have that selfish and idolatrous attachment 
to them which has been the cause of so much disorder 
and unhappiness among men. 

To show the dignity of man, — And, once more : this 
condition of Christ Was requisite to show the true worth 
and dignity of man as man. In a world where respect 
for man as an immortal being, in the image of God, had 
so far given place to respect for wealth and rank, it was 
of the first importance that a spiritual teacher should 
himself stand in the simple grandeur of a true and 
perfect manhood. By doing this, Christ furnished to 
the poor in all ages, many of whom were to be his 
disciples, a model, and a ground of self-respect ; and he 
tnade it impossible that there should not be, wherever 
the spirit of his religion prevails, a true respect for 
every human being. With that estimate of man, or, if 
you please, of men, which ministers to the pride of 
talent, or of wealth, or of power, he had no sympathy. 
He looked at man as a spirit, at all men as standing 
upon the same level of immortality ; and his teachings, 
his labors, and his sufferings, were equally for all. 
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t'can'see fiie humble wiilks of life thus trodden, 

ond not feel thiit the race is one -brotherhood, and not 

be rcady to give the hand of foUowship, of sympathy, 

I ftnd of niJ, to every one whom Chiiat thus represented, 

I imd for whom ho thus cared? 

ft Strange, then, and ottensive as it wus iit the first, as 

Kh always has beeu to many, it must yet bo admitted 

Hfbnt, if Christ was to bo ii spiritual deliverer, to eradi- 

fbiito pride and seltishness, and to unite all men in one 

brotherhood, it was essential that he elioidd appear in 

the very circumstances and condition of lifo in which 

ho did appear. 

Ulaiins nf Chnet. — Wo next inquire what were the 

kdtiims of this man, — so humble in his condition; so 
lowly; flo destitute iif learninnf, <if wealth, of influen- 
tial fnenda ; whose public ministry but little exceeded 
tbrco years, and was terminated l>y enicifixion. In 
general, ho claimed to bo the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and the Savionr of men. As I wish to avoid hei-o all 
disiiutcd points, I shall not move the great question 
whether he claimed to be a truly divine person, or t<i 
be " the Lamb of God, that tiiketh away the sins of the 
world," in the sense of making ati atonement, but shall 
observe, — 
■— 1 . That ho claimed to be a perfect teacher ; 

2. To set a perfect example ; to be the model man 
nf the i-aco ; 

3. To be a perfectly sinless being ; 

4. That all men should love and obey him ; 

5. To work mb-aoles as no other man ever did ; 

ft. That in him the prophecies of tlie Old Testament 
were fulfilled ; 

7. That ho would himself rise from the dead ; 
I , 8. To be the final judge of the world. 
. Such were his claims — claims till then unprccc- 
I 19 
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dented, unheard of, undreamed of, Ly the wildest and 
most extravagant ImagiDatiou. 

OJiaracter of Christ. — Let us next see, bo far as we 
have the means of detciiuining, how ho sustained these 
claims. In doing this, we shall, of necessity, as vu 
proposed, consider his character. 

Nothing local or temporary. — And here, before Bay- 
ing any thin g under the particular heads specified, I 
shall enrich this lecture with three genei-al remarks from 
one whose eloquent voice will long echo in the public 
haUs of this city. "We are immediately sti'uok,"8ay8 
Dr. Channiiig, in his Dudleian lectm-e, " with this pecu- 
liarity in the Author of Christianity, — that whilst all 
other men are fomied in a measure by the spirit of tlie 
age, we can discover in Jesus no impression of the 
period in which he lived. "VVe linow, with considerable 
accuracy, the state of society, the modes of thinking, 
the hopes and expectatious of the country in which 
Jesus was bom and grew up ; and ho is as free from 
them as if he had lived in another world, or with every 
sense shut on the objects around him. His character 
has in it nothing local or temporary. It can be explained 
by nothing around him. His history shows Iiira to us a 
solitary being, living for purposes which none but him- 
self comprehended, and enjoying not so much as the 
sympathy of a single mind. His apostles, his chosen 
companions, brought to him the spirit of the age ; and 
nothhig shows its strength more strikingly than the 
slowness with wliich it yielded, in those honest men, 
to the instructions of Jesus." 

Vastness of views. — Again: "One striking peculiar- 

\ ity in Jesus is the extent and vastness of his views. 

Whilst all around h im looked for a Messiah to liberate 

God's ancient pcopley — wliilst, to eveiy other Jew, 

Judea was the exclusive object of pride aud hope,. — 
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lUB'CASie,' declaring himself to be the deliverer and 
feht of the world ; and in his whole teaching and life 
e a consciousness, which never forsakes him, of 
t relation to the whole human race. This idea of bless- 
ing mankind, of spreadmg a universal I'cligiou, was the 
■Host magnificent which had ever entered man's mind. 
All previous religions had lieen given to pailicular 
DutiouB. No conqueror, legislator, philosopher, in the 
extravagance of ambition, had ever dreamed of subject- 
ing all nations to a common faith." 

Confidence. — Once more : he says, " I can not but 

odd another striking cireiimstanco in Jesus ; and that is, 

the calm confidence with which ho always looked for- 

wanl to the accomplishment of his design. He fully 

knew the strength of the passions and powers which 

Here arrayed against him, and was perfectly aware that 

hia life was to Iw shoitcned by vi(»lcnce ; yet not a word 

_ ^scapes him implying a doubt of tlie ultimate triumphs 

wMt hifl religion. • ■ ■ This entire and patient rclin- 

P^uishment of unmcdiate snccees, this ever-present per- 

■ suaflion that he was to perish Iwfore his religion would 

advance, and this calm, unshaken anticixiation of distant 

and unbounded triumphs, are remarkable traitfi, throwing 

a tender and aolcnm grandeur over om- Lord, and wholly 

inexplicable by human principles, or by the cireum- 

stances in which he was placed 1 " 



ChriMt a perfect teac/ier. — Tlie mailer of his teaching. 
— I now proceed to observe, 1. That, under tliat geu- 
cnJ elaim to which these remarks apply, Christ claimed 
to bo u iierfect teacher — to Ihj not only a light, but the 
light of the world. And who can poiiit out any defect . ■ 
in his teaching, either in respect to matter or to manner? V J 

teacher of religion, he set Iwforo us, in the matter 
<lf bis teaching, (he paternal and the holy character of 
Ood, and tauglit us to lovo him, aud to worship him in 
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spirit and in truth. It is evidently impossible tbat we 
should have a higher conception of Grod in any of im 
attributes, or of bis worship, than he communicatedi 
In the same character, he taught us the great doctrinefl 
of a perfect human accountability, of tho.jHimortality 
of the soul, of the resurrection of the dead, and of the 
final reward of the righteous and pmiishment of tiie 
wicked. As a teacher of morality, he introduced a 
system, the great characteristics of which are, (1.) That 
it establishes a perfect standard. (.2.) That it takes 
cognizance of the heart. (3.) That it forbids aU ^e 
malevolent and dissociid passions. (4.) That it for- 
bids all merely selfish passions, as vanity and pride. 
(5.) That it forbids all impure passions, (6.) That 
it includes all its positive duties under the two great 
requisitions of love to God and love to man, which 41 
moralists now agree is the sum of human duty. If we 
look at man as a practical being, what point is there on 
which Christ did not shed light enough to lead him, if 
he will but follow his instructions, to his true happi- 
ness, whether in this world or the world to come? 

The manner. — Nor was the manner of his teachiog 
less extraordinary. He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes, or as the philosophers 
who ran into subtile distinctions, and deduced every 
thing from the nature of things. In opposition to all 
the learning, and authority, and prejudices of his age 
and nation, he simply said, "Verily /say unto you." 
He spoke with the calmness, and dignity, and decision, 
of one who bore credentials that challenged entire def- 
erence. But, if his manner was authoritative, it^ was 
also gentle and condescending ; if it was dignified; it 
was also kind ; if it was calm, it -was also earnest. 
While his instructions were the most elevated that wore 
ever uttered, they were uttered with such plainness, 
were so clothed in parables, and illustrated by common 
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objects, that they were also the most intelligible. 
Notiiing cau exceed, nothiug ever equaled, in depth 
and weight, some of liis discourses and parables ; and 
yet they are simple and beautiful, "are adapted to 
the habits of thinking of the poor, are opened and 
expanded to their capacities, separated from points of 

' difficulty and abstraction, and presented only in the 

, aspect which regarded their duty and hopes."* The 
most exalted intellect can not exhaust his instructions, 
and yet they are adapted to the feeblest. " Never man 

' ipake like this man." No teacher ever so combined 
authority and condescension, dignity and gentleneBS, 
seal and discretion, sublimity aud plainness, weight of 
matter and a facility' of comprehension by all. 

C/irist a perfect example and model, — 2. But if the 

1 daim tb be a perfect teacher was so high, far higher 

. was that to set a perfect example, and to stand before 

t the world as the model man. 

77te need of this. — In every practical science, a per- 
fect system of instruction must include both precept 
and example. If God was to institute a perfect system 

i tor the instruction aud elevation of man, both as a Bpec- 

i nlative and a practical I>eing, it was necessary that he 
abould not only give him perfect precepts, but that he 

. should cause a perfect exiunplo to be set before him. 

t The constitution of man requires this. He is, and 
iDUst be, more affected by example than by precept. 
Even in the exact sciences, when a rule is given, though 
H really covers every possible case, it is yet necessary 
to give examples to show practically its application. 
Uuch more must this be needed in the over-varying 
adjustments of moral relations. A great example ^nll 
■peak, though silently, yet powerfully, to the sympa- 
tfaetic feelings, and will aid the ima^ation in giving 
AinctioD and definiteness to its ideas of perfection. 

19- 
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Its <zdaptation to man. — Aud here we find 011* great 
adaptation of the Christian system to the moral con- 
dition and wants of man, which is not even attempted 
in any other. It is one on which I did not dwell when 
on the subject of adaptations , because I intended to 
speak of it here. The Author of Christianity, in claim- 
ing to give such an example, at least showed his knowl^ 
edge of what a perfect system required; and 'if he has 
done it, he has not only done what unassisted man could 
not do, but what I am inclined to think he could not 
even conceive of. It was not in the power of man to 
form a conception of the character of Christ before 
he appeared. It is one thing to recognize a perfect 
character as such, when it is presented, and quite 
another so to combine the qualities as to form such a 
character, and to manifest it in action. It is^t this 
point that we find aU the difference between the com- 
mon power of judging of the productions of geniuB ^in 
the fine arts, and of producing models of exceUence 
in those arts; and I do not hesitate to say that, as. a 
work of art, a product of genius, simply, the exhibition 
in life of a perfect model of human nature woul4 be 
the highest conceivable attainment. That man.' has 
genius who can embody the perfection of material 
forms in his imagination, and cause those forms .to live 
before us in the marble, on the canvas, or ou the 
printed page ; and he has higher genius still wha can 
arrange the elements of character into new yet najkural 
combinations, and cause his personages, as orgaoiizecl 
and consistent wholes, to speak and act before us* - In 
all these cases, when Michael Angelo produces a statue, 
or AUston a painting, or Milton a landscape, or- Shidc- 
speare a character, we can judge of.it, though we could 
not have made that combination. It is, indeed, the 
great prerogative of genius to produce thoughts, ssA 
forms, and characters, and I will add here actions^ of 
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which other men recognize the excellence, but which 
they could not have produced. Yes, I add actions ; for 
if the conception and delineation of an original com 
of action require genius, it must be equally required^J 
and in combination, too, with high practical qualities, tofl 
realize that same conception in the bolder relief of ^ 
actual life. The power to act thus does not alwayB» 
perhaps not generally, involve the power of delineatioiii 
but it does involve the very highest form of genius, a 
somethiug more ; and it i^ only because there is gcniuft|1 
that expresses itself in great action, that that of delin* 
cation has either dignity or worth. 

Its difficulty, — Now, as the highest effort of geniua 
in statuaiy would be to produce a perfect human form, 
one of which it might be said that, though tio form in 
nature ever equaled it, yet that every fonn was perfect 
in proportion as it approximated toward it, so it would 
be the liighest conceivable ctfort of genins, involving 
ita most complex elements, to present, as an organized 
and consistent whole, and to cause to speak and act 
before us in all the divei-sified relations of life, a perfect 
human being, — one of whom it might he said that, 
though no other ever manifested the same excellence, 
yet that i\\\ others were excetlcnt in proportion as they 
approximated toward him. Pliilosopher, man of genius 
and of taste, hero is a task for you. "We challenge you 
to it. Would you, could you, not merely describe in 
generul tenus, but present in detail, the woi-ds and 
actions even of a consistent and perfect piety? No. 
You would not, and you could not. Attempts had 
often been made to portray a model eharnetcr, but it 
doee not appear that it was within the power of hunuu i 
genius ; and when the majestic, the simple, the bcauti- J 
fill, the perfect character of Cliriat appeared, it ' 
Been how poor those attempts had been. Certainly,"H 
applying the most philosophical tests, if the enrngoU^S 
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did invent this character, they manifested higher genius 
than any other men that ever lived. But if the bare 
representation of such a eharactcr would be so difSciiIt, 
who could have thought of really being such a person, 
of expressing it in life and aetion? 

(^philosophical interest. — Now, the question wheth- 
er the true model of humanity has been really thus 
presented, is one, to my mind, not only of religious, 
but of the deepest philosophical interest. If mankind 
are ever to advance intelligently in excellence, they 
must have the true model before thorn. There can be 
no true progress, either of individuals or of society, 
without this. The greatest amount of human activity, 
hithei'to, has had no tendency to advance the cause of 
hiunanity, and it never can have till men adopt a right 
model, and seek to conform themselves to that. To 
conform ourselves to such a model we do aspire in our 
better moments. Is there one here who has not felt 
the stirrings within him of something that would lead 
him to take hold on this ? AVherever there is any thing 
truly elevated in human nature, it is this that it seeks 
for ; it is tliia that, in its blindness and moral ruin, it 
still gropes after ; it is this respecting which many, 
very many, when they hflve beheld the character of 
Chi'ist, have exclaimed, with a deeper joy than that of 
the philosopher, "Eureka, Eureka I" — I have found 
it, I have found it ! 

J*art of the system. — Yes, we do claim that this 
model was presented, as a part of the system of Chris- 
tianity, in the character of Christ ; this deep want of 
human nature we say that he has supplied. The more 
we look at the character of Christ, the more we shall 
be satisfied that there is there presented what we seek 
— the more ready shall wo be to exclaim, "Who is this 
that Cometh up . . . traveling in the greatness of his 
strength?" It is obviously not every part of his life 
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that waa intended to be an example to man, but only 
that in which he stood in the relations common to men, 
in which he moved and walked as one of tbcni. And 
he did move and mingle freely with men of all classes 
and of all conditions. He was placed not only in such 
n condition in life, hut in so many situations — he came 
into collision with human passion and interest in so 
many ways — as most fully to test his character, and 
make him an example to all. At this example we will 
briefly look. 

His piety. — I observe, tlien, first, that Us piety was 
most exemplary." On all occasions he acknowledged 
God, and always did those things that pleased him. 
He cnnfomied to the ceremonial law. lie expounded 
tlie Scriptures, and honored them as (lie woi-d of God. 
He attended public worship on the Sabbath. There are 
indiciitions that he was in constant habits of devotiou, 
oud on all solemn occasions ho pmyed. "It is recorded 
of him on no less than six occasions, that he gave 
thanks to God on partaking and distributing food." 
When he was baptized, he prayed. Before he ehose 
his twelve disciples, he went out into a mountain to 
pray. A\nien he had wrought a great niuuber of cures 
publicly for the first time, he "rose up a great while 
liefore it was day, and went into a desert place, and 
prayed." \\*hen many came together to hear him, and 
to Iw cured of their infinuiticu, he retired into desert 
places, and prayed. When he had fed five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes, he dismissed the multi- 
tudes, and went up into a mountain apart, to pray. On 
on© occasion, he continued all night in prayer. He 
l»t«ycd for Peter. Ho prayed, if it may bo called 
prayer, at the grave of Lazarus. He prayed at the 
closfl of the institution of the Loi-d's supper. He 

• On tUu wbol* nttlMt, we Arehbiahop Nbwoodw'i ■■ ObMTTiUou on «nr 
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prayed in his agony. He prayed on the cross. He 
taught hia di9ciples to pray, and gave tiiem that form 
of which Palcy says that, "For a succession of solemn 
thoughts, for fixing the iittention upon a few gi-eat 
points, for suitsibleiiesa to every condition, for suffi- 
ciency, for conciseness without obscurity, for the weight 
and real importance of its petitions, it is without a 
rival." In all things he had reference to the will of 
Gkid, 60 that he could say that it Wiia liia meat to do his 
will. The doing of God'a will perfectly was evidently 
the great element in which he lived. And this piety 
was a rational piety, without any tinge of mysticism, 
or gloom, or fanaticism, or extravagance. For, — 

Ifis benevolence. — Secondly, it was equaled only 
by his benevolence. Of this it can not be necessary 
that I should iftlduce particular instances. His whole 
history, in this respect, is comprised in five words — 
"He went about doing good." All his acts were entirely 
unaelfish. He never refused to relieve the distress of 
any, but never used his miraculous powers for his own 
benefit, or to gain applause. His benevolence was niii- 
versal, embracing, in direct opposition to the siairit of 
his ago and nation, not only the Jews, but the Samar- 
itans and the Gentiles. His benevolence mse superior 
to injuries. He neither reviled, nor complained, i 
ceased from his labors and sufferings for the good 
men, when he was the most cruelly treated. 

Compassion — combination of opposite qualities, 
Aaid not only was he benevolent, but compassioni 
He had compassion on the multitude when they wi 
hungry and faint. He wept over Jerusalem. He 
full of sympathy. Wlien he saw Maiy weeping, 
the Jews also weeping who came with her, "Jei 
wept." He was full of geutleness and condescension^' 
taking up little children iu hia arms and blessing them ; 
and yet ho was feailess and terrible in his reproo& of 
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iniquity in high places. He "came efttiug and di-iuk- 
ing," and was free from all aiisterity j and yet he was 
" pure in spirit." He bad great meekness and loivliiiess, 
in union with an evident cousi-iousiiess of the highest 
dignity. Ho washed his disciples' feet, at the same 
time that he told them that he was their Lord and Mas- 
ter. He was not elated by popularity, nor depressed 
when his followers deserted him. He liad a zeal which 
led his friends to say he was beside himself; and yet 
his prudence, as shown by his answei-s to thoeo who 
would entrap him, was equal to his zeal. Nor was his 
zeal indiscriminate ; for, while he insisted on the silent 
worahip which is in spirit and in truth, he yet gave 
their proper place to external observances, even to Hie 
tithing of mint, and he rebuked zeal in his own canse, 
when it did not proceed from a pure motive. He was 
keenly sensible to suffering, and yet he bore it without 
murmuring. He 1x118 subject to his parents in early 
life, and remembered his mother on the cross. There 
is no virtue which he did not exemplify, and man can 
be placed in no situation in which his example will not 
be applicable. 

jPosiCioiis to try pietij and benevolence. — But, to Bum 
up what has been said of the example of Christ, it hiu 
often seemed to me remarkable that he should have 
been brought into such positions as to tiy, in the liigh- 
cst possible manner, both his piety and hia beneT<H 
lence, and to lead him to give of each of these tiie 
highest possilfle example. No doubt this was so or* 
dercd of God. The two great principles of conduct, 
^vliich men need to have constantly set beibi-e tlicm, are 
love and submission to God, and benevolence to metii 
And did not he manifest a perfect love and submission 
to God, who could say, in the prospect of his dreudM 
KuGRirings, and in the hour of hie agony, " Not my will, 
bnt ttune« be done " ? Did not he love others as himadf^ 
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and exemplify his own most difficult precept of forgiv- 
ing injuries, who prayed for his murderers on the 
cross? ** Behold the man I** 

A perfect example y and something more. — And hoee 
I would observe, that I do not regard the setting of a 
perfect example, in every thing that may strictly be 
called a duty, as comprising every thing that should 
belong to a perfect humanity. A perfect humanity 
implies a sensibility, a refinement, a grace, a beauty of 
character, which can not be said to be required by duty* 
And all these the Savioiu* had in the highest degree. 
There was no pure and exquisite emotion of human 
natigre to which he was not keenly alive ; and it is the 
union, in him, of everjr thing that is tender and gentle 
with those higher and sterner qualities, which renders 
him a fit example, not for man only, but for woman. 
How just and perfect must have been his perception of 
the beauties of nature, who could say of the lilies of 
the field, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these I In all the attitudes in which Christ 
was placed, in all the words that he uttered, there is 
nothing unseemly, or offensive to a just taste. His 
susceptibilities to both joy and suffering were intense. 
He rejoiced in spirit, and his joy instantly burst forth 
in devout thanksgiving* He was prone to compassion, 
and repeatedly melted into tears. The innocence of 
children engaged his affection. His heart was* open to 
impressions of friendship. '' Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus." He had a beloved disciple. 
When he saw an amiable young man, he loved him. 
He was grieved at unbelief, and had a generous indig- 
nation against vice. 

An example y and yet the Messiah. — In all these 
respects — in his* piety, in his benevolence and other 
virtues, in the refinement and delicacy of his chai*acter 
— he is a suitable example for us. But, as difficult as 
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it must Iiavc been to present in action tills combination 
of human excellences, it must have been mu6h more so 
to eombinc with them those qualities, and that deport- 
imciit, whicli were jipproprinte fo him as the Messiah 
-and Saviour of the world. la it possible that He who 
claimed to be greater than Solomon, to command h^ions 
of angels, to raise the dead, — wlio spoko of himself 
lis the Son of God, and an the final Judge of the world, 
— should so move, and sp<!ak, and net, as to sustain a 
xharactci- compatible with these high pretensions, and yci 
iiave the condescension, and gentleness, and meekness, 
of Clu'ist? And yet such is the character presented by 
the evangelists. There is no break, no incongruity. 
Like his own seamless garuiout, tho character is one. 
He seems to combine, with perfect case, these elements, 
apparently so inconipatiijlc. This, I confess, excites 
■my astonishment. Tho presentation of a ijcrfect mau- 
bood in a lowly station had been beyond the power 
of buinim genius ; but when this is combined with tho 
proprieties and requisitions of a public ehnractcri and 
an otSec so exalted as that of the Messiah and the 
Judge of the world, then I have an intuitive conviction 
that I stand in the presence of no human invention ; 
then this character presents itself to me with tho gran- 
deur and wonder that belong to the gi'eat mountains 
and the starry heavens. 

Jtmtsamu. — Is there an iniidel who hears me, and 
who Bays that these impressions are made on n miiid 
]>rGdiaposed to receive thcni, and tliat they ai-o not 
tiiose which would legitimately bo mado? — let hmi 
boar what one of his own prophets haa wiid. '' I con- 
fess," says Rousseau,* ''that tho inajcsty of tho Scn]>- 
tiires astonishes me; that the aimctity of thu gospel 
Bpeakfl to my heart. View the books of the philoso- 
phen, — with all their pomp, what a littleness huvo 

• KbUb, m Inailated bj SBynomm. 
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they when comiDared with this ! Is it possible that a 
book at ODce so sublime and simple should be the work 
of men? Is it possible that he whose history it records 
should be himself a mere man? Is this the stylo of an 
enthusiast, or of an ambitious sectary? What sweet- 
ness, what purity, in his maimers I what affecting 
grace in his instructions I what elevation in his maxims I 
what profound wisdom in his discourses I what presence 
of mind, what delicacy, and what justness, in his re- 
plies 1 what empire over his passions I Where is the. 
man, where is the philosopher, who knows how to act^ 
to suffer, and to die, without weakness and without 

ostentation?* . . . Where could Jesus have taken, 

• 

among his countrymen, that elevated and pure morality 
of which he alone furnished both the precept and the 
example ? The most lofty wisdom was heard from the 
bosom of the most furious fanaticism ; and the sim- 
plicity of the most heroic virtues honored the vilest of 
all people. The death of Socrates, serenely phUoso* 
phizing with his friends, is the most gentle that one 
can desire ; that of Jesus, expiring in torments, injured, 
derided, reviled by a whole people, is the most horrible 
that one can fear. When Socrates takes the poisoned 
cup, he blesses him who presents it, and who at the 
same time weeps ; Jesus, in the midst of a horrid pun- 
ishment, prays for his enraged executioners. Yes ; if 
the life and death of Socrates are those of a philoso- 
pher, the life and death of Jesus Christ are those of 
a God." 

A perfect example and sinlessness.-^S. According to 
the idea pf many, the claim to set a perfect example 
involves the claim to be perfectly sinless, But^ in 
some respects, the claim to be sinless involves more 

* Part of this passage is here omitted. I wish to add the fbUowing: *< Whit 
prejudices, what blindness, most they have, who dare to draw a -«ompaiiaoa 
between the son of Sophronisons and the son of Mary ! What distance is there 
between the one and the other I ** ». 
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Uiim the claim to exhibit a perfect raodcl of humanity, 
since this exhit)ition respects nn oiitwiiiii manifestation ; 
and who caii say that it miiy not he compatible with 
some wrong feeling or affection ? And, in some respects, 
again, the claim to he n model man is more extensive 1 
than that to be perfectly sinlcsa. A human being ' 
might be pinless, and be destitute of many of the per* * 
fecHoiiB of the character of Christ. And then, again, 
these claims look in such difl'ereiit directions, and ro- ] 
spect such entirely different objects, that there is i 
propriety in considering them npart. The claim toi 1 
present a perfect manhood has respect to the wants of. 
man ; the claim to he sinless has respect to the rein- j 
tions of the individual to God, and to hia fitness to Iw' ] 
a Redeemer from sin. It must, I think, be conceded,, 
that ho who would deliver others from the power of ' 
Bin must himself be free from its power — be entirely 1 
above and aloof fi-oni it. While, therefore, we csttt \ 
conceive of an exhtbiiinn of our nature that would i 
appeal' to us faultless, while we might not he certain I 
that it was sinless, yet we can not conceive of oiie,> 
coming as a redeemer and deliverer from sin, who had I 
hhnsclf ever swerved from moral rectitude even in j 
thonght or feeling. But since the great pmiioso fop I 
which Christ came was to " save his people from their ] 
sins," it became necessary- that ho should himself be, 
and ehiim to be, entirely free from sin. 

Chriet claimed to be sinlesx. — That Christ made this 
clnim, and that his disciples made it for him, there can 
be no doubt. They made it impliedly, and they mode ■ 
it cjqjressly. Christ said, " Which of yon ronvincoth m« | 
of Bin?" — that he did always those things that pleased 1 
rother — that he was one with the Father. Petef f 
Ip expressly, that he "did no sin," that ho Wiia "tt 
f tmf. and the jnst;" and Paul says that ho wi 
"holy, hiirmleHft, undi'tiled, and Bfc\mtv\\i: ^vww » 
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, Bearings of this claim. — But what a claim is thist 
-^a claim never made by any other hmnan being. 
Such a claim, the most extraordinary, and the most 
difficult to be sustained, of any that was ever set up, 
while it is implied in the idea of a redeemer from- sin, 
must have been fatal to any impostor. Is this claim 
admitted, or is it denied? If it is admitted, the claims 
of Christianity are admitted with it. If it is denied, 
the claims of Cliristianity, as a religion, are denied; 
for, as a mode of deliverance from sin, and of salvar-^ 
tion, its whole value turns upon this. Men may have 
what knowledge they please of external evidences, and 
of mere facts, but this can never work a spiritual ren- 
ovation. They must come to Christ, and believe in; 
him as a sinless Redeemer, or there can no virtue go 
out of him foi* their spiritual healing. 

Proof. -*-The proof that Christ was a sinless being 
will be founded, first, on the same facts that prove his: 
perfect example. Here, too, we may properly receive 
his oAvn testimony, since he could not have been de- 
ceived on this point. His perfect sinlessness is also to 
be inferred from the effects produced by his life upon 
his disciples ; from its effects upon the world ; and from- 
the fact that, as the mind of any individual becomes 
more pure and elevated, he perceives a greater and 
greater purity and elevation in the character of ChristV 
so that, to whatever height he may attain, he still 
pOTceives the majestic form of the Redeemer moving 
before him. I leave the point by remarking, ■■ that 
if any wish to see it fully illustrated, I would refer 
them to an excellent essay upon it by Dr. Ullman in 
the " German Selections," translated by Edwards and 
Park. 

Claims of Christ to obedience. — 4. Qirist also 
claimed that all men should love and obey him. This 
— ■' ibe assertion of a ngbt to a -^^^toimoxuat and spiritual 
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dominion, not over one race or one age only, but over 
ail mankind, and through all coming ages — was, as I 
have already said, entirely peculiar. It must imply a 
claim to staud in the relation of a personal beTiefuctor 
to every one, and to possess such a character as ought 
tfl call forth affection. After the other claims of Clirist, 
we need not be sui*prised at this. But what a glorious 
kingdom of affection and love does it open before us ! 
Here ia the foundation of that kingdom of love of 
which Napoleon spoke when he compared the kingdom 
of Christ with his o^vn. " Alexander, Cicsar, Charle- 
magne, and myself," said he, "founded empires; bnt 
npoa what foundations did wo rest the creations of our 
genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded his 
emjiire upon love, and, at this hour, millions of men 
would die for him. ... I die lieforo ray time, and 
my body will be given back to the earth to become the 
food of worms. Such is the fate of liim who has been 
called the great Napoleon. Wliat an abyss between my 
deep misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which 
is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and which is extend- 
ing over the whole earth 1 " 

To work miracles. — 5. Christ claimed to work mir- 
acles. I mention this, not because be alone has made 
this claim or has wrought miracles, but because, all the 
circumstances considered, he stands entirely by himself ( 
in this respect. I have already spoken of the character 
of his miracles, as sufficient of itself to confirm his 
divine mission. They were none of them ^vrought for 
hie personal advantage, or for display, or eaprieioualy, 
or to gratify curiositj-. They were all benevolent and 
worthy of God. Ho was peculiar, too, in the number 
of his miracles. It is probable, from the accounts 
^von, that, on a single occasion, he n~rought more 
miracles than had been wrought by all tbo prophets 
from the beginning. He was also ■peeuUai la^^tfiBswiss^ 
20* 
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of working miracles. He performed tliem with enl 
simplicity and facility, aud generally, so far as appears, 
by his own authority, "He commanded the unclean! 
spirits, and they came out." He said to the sea,, 
" Peace, be still." When he raised the dead, he aiiuply- 
said, "Young man, I say unto thee. Arise." Th^ 
apostles did theii' miracles in the name of Christ, aud 
the maimer of the prophets was entirely different, giv- 
ing no such impressions of power and majesty. i 
Tliat Che pi-ophecies were fiilfiUed in him. — 6. Christ 
also claimed that in him the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament were fulfilled. I mention this among the claims. 
which he must bo acknowledged to have made, but shall, 
not dwell upon it here, because I intend to speak of it 
more fully at another time. The claim, however, is 
not a slight one, to stand as the subject of prophecy, 
and the antitype of all the types in the old dispensation. 
from the beginning, — the claim that he was a peraoni 
of such importance as to have been spoken of from the 
first by holy men, and to appeal to the Scriptures as 
testifying of him. 
/ Tfiat he would rise from the dead. — 7. Christ claimed 
tjiat he would rise from the dead. ^VTiiit could have 
induced him to make so strange a claim as this? And 
yet, to substantiate this claim, thus put forth, we have 
an accumulation of evidence such as we have for scarcely 
any other ancient fact. 

And be the Judge of the world. — 8. Of the claim of 
Christ to be the fiual Judge of the world I shall say 
nothing, because, from the nature of the case, I have 
no means of verifying it. The fact that he made tliis 
claim, however, is all that is needed for the pur^ioae of 
my present argument ; and I will only obsei-ve, that it 
is aot more extraordinary than his other claims, and ia 
in perfect keeping with them. If we admit bis other 
claims, we shall of coxurae admit this. 



Was he deceived? — Such were the condition, the 
tluims, and the character, of Jesua Chi-ist. And now, 
id it possible that ho was either deceived or a deceiver? 
Was ho eiuccre in nuikiug these claims? If ho was, 
md they are not well founded, thou I ask, Could a 
young man, poor, uulcarucd, brought up in an obscure 
tiiU^gc, accustomed to a humble employment, malie 
ludi claims, and not be utterly insaue ? Can we con- 
fseive of a wilder halluciuatiou ? Is there one of all the< 
vagaries entertained by the tenants of our lunatic asy- 
lums that is mora extravagant than these? No mere 
aelf'cxaltatiou or eutbusiosm, nothing shoi-t of insanity, 
oau account for such claims. I mention this the rather, 
becauao I remember to have been struck by it iu read- 
Jog the New Testament in my early days. When I 
Wird this man, apparently so lowly, saying tliat he 
TR8 the light of the world, — "If any man thirst, let 
Um come unto mo and driuk," — that ho was oao with 
Clod, that all thinga were delivered to him by hia 
'X'ather, that ho that bad seen him hod seen the Father, 
tjbtt whatsoever the disciples should ask in his niune 
\a ^uuld do it, that he would rise from the dead, and 
i}ome ill the clouds of heaven, attended by mj-riads of 
angelif, to judge the world, — I felt that I had evidence, 
either that those claims were well founded, or of a 
]|upolc8S insauity. No wonder those who did not be- 
lieve said of him, " Ho hath a devil, and is mad : why 
]|ear ye him?" But then, as now, there was the unan- 
^iremble reply, " These are not the words of him that 
ifftth a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind?" 
^'beu wo look at his discourses, at their calmness, at 

tir deep iuai^it and profound wixdom ; nhen wo ace 
that the discoveries of all ages have only shed^uster 
4pon their wisdom, and Uiat the wistuit and Iwi^t portion 
of the race now ait at bis feet us their instructor ; when 
0^ the more than propriety, the self-podseaaion. the 
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dignity of Lis depoitmeut mider the most trying eir- 
eumstances, — we feci that not a voice &om heaven 
could make it more certain that his was not a crazedr 
or a weak, or an unbalanced intellect. This fact is 
borne witness to by the light of ita own evitleuce ; it 
shines by its own brightness, 

Was he a deceiver? — Did he, then, in the exenJse 
of a aoimd mind, put forth those claims with the inten- 
tion to deceive others? This, as I have just intimated, 
I hold to have been impossible. No impostor of com- 
mon sense could have had the folly to prefer eudi 
clauns. But, if this consideration is conclusive, how 
much more is that drawn from the moral character of 
Christ? Look at his unaffected and all-peiTadiug piety, 
at his universal and self-sacrificing benevolence ; look 
at his purity and elevation al>ove the world ; listen to 
his prayer for his murderers on the cross ; aud say, U 
it possible that through all this ho was meditating a 
scheme of decei)tion deeper, more extensive, involving 
greater sacrifices and sufferings, aud more ultimate 
disappointment to human hope, than any other? Do 
we not know that this was not so? If wo could believe 
tills, would not that faith in gooduess, which is the vital 
element in the atmosphere of our moral life, he de- 
stroyed ? And what would remain to us but the stilling, 
and oppressive, and desolating conviction, that there 
could be no ground of faith iu any indications of good- 
ness? "We can not believe this, we will not believe it. 
Take away, if you will, the vital element of the air, 
disrobe the sun of his beams, but remove not from me 
this life of my life ; leave to me the full-orbed aud 
unshorn brightness of the character of Christ, the Sun 
of righteousness. 

We have found the Messias. — It only remains that I 

fdionld refer to what has, indeed, been implied through- 

Lt the preceding part of the lecture^— that gat" 
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about the person of Christ of bo many and such ex- 
' traordinary circiimstauces ; that clust«riiig upon him 
' of so many wonderful and diverse characteristics and 
' appropriate insignia of a messenger from God ; that 

* accumuhition of evidences which come in, as it were, 
from the four windsj and become as a crowii of many 

' Btara upon the head of the Redeemer. It is to be 
' distinctly noticed, in estimating tlie evidence, that it is 

* not one only of the surprising offices and charactcristlca 
' which have been mentioned that he sustained so pcr- 

* fectly, but all of them. It is the same great Teacher 
around whose system natural religion, and the old 
dispensation, and all human science, stand up and do 

> obeisance, as did the sheaves of Joseph's brethren 
' around his sheaf, who also set a perfect example, and 
' stands before us as the model man. It is the samo 
' person who "did no sui," who wrought miracles, who 

* fulfilled the prophecies, who rose from the dead, around 
' irhom there shines, as I shall show hereafter, such an 
' etfulgonce of oxtemal evidence, whose life and death 
' have been followed by such amazing effects. If we 

were to estimate by the doctrine of chances the proba- 

' bility that so many extraordinary cu'cumstances, each 

of which could be coiifinned by so much evidence, 

should meet upon a single person, the fraction exiiress- 

' ing that probability would be infinitely small. Had 

any one of tliesc characteristics belonged to any other 

individual, it woidd have placed him among the most 

distinguished personages of history ; but when we seo 

them all clustering upon the lowly Jesus, the Crucified 

One, we must say, with one of old, " We have found 

' tbe Mcesins." 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. — GENERAL QROUNDS ON WHICH 
THIS IS TO BE PUT. — ARGUMENT ELEVENTH: AUTHENTICI- 
. TY AND INTEGRITY OF THE WRITINGS OP THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

When we came into life, we found Christianity ex- 
isting. It was our business, as independent thinkers, 
to examine it in its relations to the human constitution 
and to human well-being. This we have done in the 
preceding lectures ; and if the system be such as it has 
beeu^' represented to be, then we may well feel a deep 
interest in every thing relating to its origin and history 
— in what have been called its external evidences. To 
those evidences, then, we now turn. 

Object of inquiry^ facts. — In this department of the 
evidences, the object of our inquiry is, not adaptations, 
or doctrines, or opinions, or inferences, but simply hisr 
torical facts. 

To be judged of by their own evidence. — Was there 
such a person as tTesus Christ ? Was he crucified ? Did 
he rise from the dead ? These are questions whicK we * 
are to settle precisely as we would settle the questions 
whether there was such a man as Augustus Caesar, and 
whether he became the sole ruler of the Roman empire. 
These are no abstract questions, and we are not to let 
any of the uncertainty which must often belong to the 
discussion of such questions connect itself with these. 
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Ttere is a science of evidence ; there are lawa of evi- 
dciice ; aud oil we ask is, that those liiws iiiuy he applied 
to the facta of Christianity precieoly as thoy arc to any 
other fiicts. We iiiaist upoa it that the evidence ought 
to be judged of hy itself, simply as evidence ; that no 
man has a right firat to examine the facts, and make up 
an antecedent judgment that they are improbable, and 
then transfer this feeling of improbability over to the 
evidence. We hold to the principle of Butler, that, 
to a being like man, objections against CliriBtianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence* 
unless, indeed, it can be shown to contain something 
either immoral or absurd, really amount to nothing. ; 

Facta essential. — It is, indeed, a strildng peculiarity 
of the Chriatian religion, that the truth of its doctrines, 
and the power of ita motives, arc inseparably connected 
with the reality of certain facts which might originally 
be judged of by the senses, and which are now to bo 
determined by the same historical evidence as we em- 
ploy in judging of any other facts. As fully as I have 
entered upon the internal evidence, as satiafiictory aa I 
regard the proof it funiishea, as heartily as I should 
deprecate a merely historical religion, uecessurily desti- 
tute of any life-giving power, I would yet say, distinctly, 
that I believe in no religion that is not supported by 
historical proof. Unless Jesus Christ lived, and wrought 
miracles, and was crucitied, and rose frani the dead, 
Christianity is an imposture — beautiful, Indeed, and 
utterly unaccountable, but still an impostiirc,^ 

Chrislianity peculiar in thin. — Pei-lmpe it is not 
enough considered how much Christianity is contradis* 
tinguishcd, in this resjioct, not only from other By8t«ms 
of religion, but from all systems aud quetitions of phi- 
losophy. Christ said, "Though ye believe not me, 
believe the works." So said not Mohammed. The 
bets on which his system, as a reliyion, testa, dopood 
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solely on the testimony of one man. So says not any 
system of philosophy. It is a totally different thing 
for the philosopher to present certain doctrines for our 
reception on the ground of his reasoning, and for the 
witness to testify, '' That which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
Upon, and our hands have handled, — declare we imto 
yon." Christianity is, indeed, a spiritual religion ; but 
it is a spirituality manifesting itself thi'ough &ctB, 
clothed in substantial forms. It says to the unbeliev- 
ing, " Reach hither thy. finger, and behold my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side;** 
In saying this, it oflfers itself to be tried by a new test 
— such a one as no other religion can stand. But the 
Christian religion shrinks from no test. We wish it to 
be fully tried. We know that, like the pure gold, the 
more it is tried, the more clearly it will be seen . to be 
genuine. That a religion intended for the race would 
need the kind of evidence of which I am now to speak, 
is plain; but the difficulty is immeasurably increased 
when it is attempted to sustain an imposture by evidenoo 
of this kind, freely thrown open to all. 

Ground of bdief in similar facts. — As, then, our 
object is to ascertain the reality of certain alleged facts, 
it may be well to look at the grounds on which we 
believe other and similar facts. It has generally been 
siEiid, that the sole ground on which we believe fects 
that we have not ourselves witnessed, is that of testis 
mony. In some cases this is so, but in many otheral 
shoidd think it an inadequate account of the grounds 
of our belief. When a man finds an ancient mound at 
the west, and in it hiunan bones and the implements of 
civilization, is it on the ground of testimony that he 
believes that this continent was once inhabited by. a 
race now extinct? Or, again, if I were required to 
prove that such a man as General Washington ev«(r 
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existed, and performed the acts generally ascribed to 
Iiiui, should I rest on the ground of testimony alone? 
Perbaps tbe evidence of testimony is involved in the 
fiict that hia birthday is celebrated; but that fact is 
Bomething more than more testimony. So, when I go 
to the honse where it is said he lived, and the tomb 
■where it is said lie is buried, when I see the sword pi-c- 
ecutcd to Congress which it is said he wore, I find, in 
the cxistencG of the house, tlie tomb, the sword, au 
evidence disttuct fi-ora that of naked testimony. So, 
again, when I look at the indepeudeiicc of this country, 
and at its republican institutions, and find them ascribed 
by ouiversal testimony to what Wasbiugton did, and 
when I find existing no other account of the manner in 
which our independence was achieved, and our iiistitu- 
tiona establislied, then I lind, in the fact of the iude- 
|>cndeuce of this country ajid th« existence of its free 
institutions, an evidonco distinct from that uf more 
testimony. Every lawyer knoivs the difference bchveea 
jmked testimony and testimony thus corroborated by 
circumstantial evidence. 

Facta dtffeienfli/ suhntantiated. — Here, then, we find 
the ground of a wide distinctiou between the diil'erent 
classes of facts for which wo have evidonco. They may 
bo divided into those wliich rest on the evidence of 
testimony alone, and those whicli we receive, not merely 
on the direct evidence of testimony, lint whicli produced . 
permununt effects in the world that are now manifest, ■ 
and which can be reasonably traced to no other vauscit ■ 
thjm tboKo assigned by the testimony, And of tltiti 
latter kind, especially, some are so substantiated, tliat 
no niinicle could bo more strange, or more ditlieult to 
be Iwlicvcd, or more a violation of the uniform course 
of OUT experience, tlian that such evidence should do- ■ 
ceire us. The existence and history of Washuigtuu, 
iple, are so much involved in Uvo v'^^^^ <\;a&M 
21 J 
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of things, the evidence for them comes from so many 
sources, it touches so many points, thait to deny them 
would be a practical absurdity. We should think it no 
breach of charity to say to him who questioned suck 
evidence, that he was insincere. 

Those of Christianity in the strongest w?ay.— ^Nowj 
it is on this general ground that the evidence for Chrieh 
tianity rests ; and we say that no man can pluck away 
the pillars on which it rests, without bringing down flie 
whole fabric of historical evidence in ruins over his head. 
We say that this evidence can not be invalidated without 
introducing universal and absolute historical skepticism. 
Christianity, with all its institutions, exists. Christai- 
dom exists, and it is important to our aigmnent iliat 
the greatness of this fact should not be overlooked. It 
is the great fact in the history of the world. Here i» 
a religion, received by a large portion of the huniflB 
race ; by that poi-tion, too, wluch takes the lead in cIt- 
ilization and the arts. It confessedly s uppla nted otket 
religions ; it produced a revolution in the opinions and 
habits of men, unparalleled in the history of the woiid* 
It has not merely accomplished religious and moral 
revolutions, but, incidentally, social and civil changes, 0^ 
as completely to transform the face of society. It camd 
to its ascendency through great opposition and peraeoo^ 
tions, such as no other religion ever did or could wift- 
stand ; and now it does not live by flattering the natiiial 
passions of men, or by letting them alone and reqxdrhf 
of them no sacrifices. It has not, like other religioDS, 
depended for its existence and power ujpdn its ooor 
nection with the state ; for, though it has often been 
connected with the state,- and, in some particular formi 
upheld by it, yet it flourishes best when left to find tA 
own way, and to control the hearts of men by its ows 
proper force. • -j 

The religion to be accouTuCed j^r«— Now, tts6 exiabsM 



'jfC such a religion as this, in the Tvorlil, requires to be 
luscouiited for. It wonld be absurd to suppose that, 
ni a period of high intellectual eultivation, it should 
lipriiig up and subvert other religious, without being 
diallenged by maukind, aud having its credentials de- 
manded, and its history kuown. But if the facts on 
^ich the religion was liased were once known, it would 

rm in the last degree improbable that tlie knowledge 
them should perish, and the religion remain ; or, 
Hjliat would be still more strange, not only tliat all 
piowledge, oral or written, of these facta should hare 
perished, but that a false and most minute account 
pould have been substituted for the true one, and re> 
leived from the first. 

r Tradilioit. — Moreover, it is chiefly with facts that 
Kert an important intluence on the destiny of mankind, 
hat tradition connects itself; and this, in eonnoction 
litb institutions which enter into the fabric of society, 
r with monuments or observances handed do^vn by an 
inbrokcn succession of persons, who have felt a deep 
ntoreet in the facts in question, can not fail to preserve 
be grout outlines of events as long as such observances 
nd moDumeuts remain. If all written records were 
itted out from this time, and yet the independence 
^is nation were to bo preserved, and the fourth of 
bly were to continue to be annually celebrated, who 
suppose that, in any length of years, all trace of 
true origin of the day should bo lost, and another, j 1 
lUrely false, substituted for it? So, when we find a ' 
liri^tiaii church, that has existed as a separate indo- 
ident body fronj the origin of the religion, celebrating 
ordinance once a week, or once a mouth, or once ia 
> moiilhit, in commemoration of the death of CUrist, 
'we hail no other evidence for it than timt of tradition, 
prciiumplion would be very strong thiit, at least. 
, and ^ 
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to have conferred some distinguished benefit. And in 
tins case the evidence is peculiarly strong, because the 
ordinance has been so frequently repeated and so 
widely extended. No delusion, fix)m national pride 
or local feeling, can be suspected, because we find the 
same tradition, and the same ordinance, in the most 
distant and remote countries. Millions of Chnstians 
now regard this rite as the most sacred one belonging 
to a religion for which they are ready to lay down tiieir 
lives; they received it from those who were equally 
attached to it ; and so it must have been up to the 
point — a point perfectly well defined in history — firom 
which the tradition, and the written history, and the 
ordinance, started together. 

If truey all natural and plain. — The revene. — 
Here, then, we find Christendom, and the Christian 
church — a body of men as distinctly oi^anized andtf 
intimately associated as those of any state — having lis 
institutions, its traditions, and its records, all perfectly 
harmonizing with each other. These records bear cm 
the face of them the marks of veracity ; there ia nofli* 
ing known that is contradictory to them ; they contsin 
a fair and plausible account of the origin of the chuidi* 
Admit the account, and every difficulty is removed. 
Eefuse to admit it, and you destroy the very foundft- 
tions of historical proof in any fact whatever. 80 
much, indeed, are the general facts of Christianiiy inn 
plied in the present state of the world, and sd muA 
has it of that conviction which springs from umv^nl 
notoriety, and which we can neither doubt, nor trace 
to any particular source, that I do not hesitate to say, 
that the objections brought by Archbishop Whately 
against the existence and general history of Ni^ 
leon Bonaparte are quite as plausible as any that cai 
be brought against the existence and general histo^ 
of Christ. 
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; We receive other facts. — And moro especially ought 
,we to receive facts thus substantiated, when we remem- 
iKT how fully we believe those which are established by 

teetimony alone. This, as waa said in a former lecture, | 
may be the ground of a certainty as full and perfect as 

my of which we can conceive. Can I doubt that there J 

is such a city as Rome, or such a person as Queen Vic- i 

toria ? or that there has been such a person as Napoleon j 

Bonaparte, or George the Fourth? And yet I know j 

these facts solely by testimony. Who doubts, or can ] 
^oubt, that Augustus Ctesar was emperor of Rome ? 

|Who would fear to stake his life on the fact that such I 

a man as Alexander the Great existed? And yet no j 

trace of that fiiet remains in the present organizations I J 

^r customs of society, and the written and traditionary 1 

teyidence for it is as nothing tjompared with that of J 

£lhnetuuiity. j 

AH teatimony does not deceive. — It is not, then, true J 

of every kind of testimony that it sometimes deceives I 

There mo.y be testimony of such a nature as never I 

^WHB, and never can lie, false ; and it was a poor fallacy ] 

ijBf Hume to attempt to transfer over to all testimony j 

uncertainty which belongs to it only in some cases. I 

,We affirm that the testimony for Christianity, token by 1 

^itself, is such as could not possibly be deceptive, as J 

iVas never known to bo so since the world began ; and I 

'6 challenge infidels to point out an instance of such J 

ition. When they do this, they may talk of i 

e uncertainty of testimony. , i 

Ifor low weight hy aye. — I may properly refer here, 1 

to another common fallacy respecting testimony, J 

Mrbich is based on the same principle of transferring to ' 
whole what belongs only to a part, and which has 
itome influence. It is, that testimony loses its 
•reij^t by age ; that every century steals sometlunv^ 
■ftom its probability. As if tcBtimony \]ha.\. ■«»& aw» 
21- 
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true, would not always be true; and tte queistion 
whether it shall appear more or less true to the niindB 
of men, after longer or shorter periods have elapsed, iis 
one that must be determined by circumstances. Jfolfc- 
ing can be more untrue than the general assertion, as 
made universally ; and, as applied to the evidences of 
Christianity, I deny it altogether. Age itself, as siict, 
has no tendency to impair the force of testimony ; and 
it often happens that, by the discovery of coiiis, or 
ruins, or hieroglyphics, or inscriptions, or manuscripts', 
testimony which had been doubted for ages is fiilly con- 
firmed. It is, indeed, a fact, that, from fuller researdi, 
and from such discoveries, the historical testimony iot 
Christianity, instead of being diminished within the 
last hmidred yeai^, has been greatly increased and 
strengthened. 

No facts of history so well sustained. — But, valid afe 
is the evidence of testimony, we do not feel that we 
rest upon that alone, but that the facts of Christianitjr 
are sustained by every species of evidence by which- it 
is possible that any past event should be substantiated. 
The great facts in history are very few — I think of 
none — which are implied in the present state of the 
civilized world as are those of the Christiian religion. 
It is as if the taking of Constantinople by the Turfe 
were to be confirmed by a reference to its present stats. 
Let us suppose, to illustrate this point more fully, that 
a book purporting to be a history of the Turks, arid 
giving an accoimt of their taking the city of Conistflif- 
tihople and makii^ it their capital, were put into the 
hands of a man who had never heard of that people. 
If it bore upon its face evidence of its being a tine 
history, he might receive it, and this wotdd be naked 
testimony. But, if he should afterward travel, and'fiflfl 
tlm sd,ihe people making a city of that name their cap- 
ital, and find still d-weOiwg «ttiow^ ^oti^q^ remains of 



a sulijugated peoiile, antl should find, both among Tuibtfl 
aiid others, one iinvarj'ing tradition of the aamo eventa, I 
and should find, moreover, other and independent histol- 1 
ries agreeing in all respects with the hiatoiy ho had first I 
seen, and the original letters of the commanders of Ui» I 
army in those days, he would feel that all room fori 
doubt was removed. But all this evidence, and more, 1 
would he have who should have the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Acts of the Apostles put into his hands, and 
should theu be made acquainted for the first time with 
the present atjito of the world, and with the other books J 
of the New Testament. 



With this general stiitcmcnt of the nature of th6 

evidence, I proceed to consider more particularly, in 

nfbrence to the hooka of the New Testament, the two 

great questions of their authenticity and their credibil- 

'ity. The question of eredibiUty is, of course, the great 

questiun; but, in the present ca^e, that of authentici^ 

I, is So intimately connected with this, that it can not be i 

, omitted. ■' ■ 

I Aufhentinhj. — Lot us inquire, then, what evidenul 

we have that the books of the New Testament were 

written by the persons whose names they bear, and at 

the time they purport to have been written. The great 

storehouse of learauig on tliis subject is Larduer ; and 

to him all subsequent writers refer, doing little more 

thau to quote and abridge him. For ordiniiry purposes, 

however, such works as those of Homo and Paley am 

sufficiently full.' 

, JBooka and autkora. — Wo have the New Testament, 

I consisting of twcnty-soven ecparate books, written by 

ei^t dUTorent authors. Some of these books are formal 

Ml 
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•Jiii^torieg'T^pne is a personal narratiye -«-> but the most 
of tiiem are letters addressed to associated bodies of 
Christians. That they were written by the persons to 
whom they ia*e ascribed, and at the time claimed, we 
believe, — t 

•i Quoted and r^ei'red ixyfvom the first. — First, because 
they are quoted and referred to by a series of writers in 
iDlose and uninterrupted succession, from that time tiU 
Siheppe^ent. 

J Peter and Paul. •— 1. We find one dpostle referring 
:fe) the writings of another. Peter refers to the writing 
of Paul, characterizing them, just as many do npw, Q^ 
containing some things hard to be understood; but, 
what is remarkable, recognizii^ them as of the same 
authority with, the other Scriptures. The force of this 
incidental reference to the writings of Paul, by Peter, 
:is less felt from the fact that both writings are boynd 
up in the same volume; but it is really as great a& if 
the Epistle of Peter were now discovered for the, first 
time. The Epistle of James^ as no student of it cajn 
doubt, refers to the perversion, by some, of Paul'^ 
dootrine on the subject of faitb and works, as contained 
in the Epistle to the Romans. The supplementary 
character of John's Gospel implies the previous compo- 
sition and circulation of some, at least, of the other 
;<xospels« Jude evidently refers to and quotes the Seo- 
»nd Epistle of Peter. . ; . 

hr Apostolical Fathers. — 2. We have writings bearing 
Hie names of persons, who, because they were contem- 
^porary with some of the apostles, are called ^ apostol- 
ieaP' fathers. Respecting the genuineness of some of 
these writings, as those ascribed to Barnabas and Her- 
j»tas, there has been much controversy. I shall refer 
only to those universally admitted, and of which there 
\em be no reasonable doubt. We have no need ^f 
.inferior kinds.of evidence. 



CLEMENT. 



Clement. — The Epistle aaci-ibed to Clemeut is 
epistle from " the church of God sojourning at Roi 
to the Church of God sojouruing at Corinth." It di 
not contain his name, but is spoken of by the aucienb/'j 
as acknowledged by all to be his. Irenceua says it 
written by Clement, " ivho had seen the blessed apostl 
snd conversed with them, who had the preaching of 
apostles still sounding in his ears, and their traditions 
before his eyes," And Dionysiua, bishop of Corinth, 
about the year 170, — that is, eighty or nuiety yeaiiti 
aft«r the Epistle was written, — bears witness that !♦ 
had been road in that church from ancient times. In it 
there are quotations fi-om, or evident allusions to, eight 
of the books of the New Testament. lie exjiressly 
names only Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, but 
of the origin of the passages there can bo no doubt. 
Thus, "Especially," says Clement, "remembering iha 
words of the Lord Jesus, which ho spoke, tcachit^l 
gentleness and long-suffering ; for thus he said : ' Be y*l 
merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; foi^ive, that it 
may be forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall it be 
done unto you; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged; 
as yc show kindness, so shall kiuducss be shown nnto 
you; with what measure ye mete, with the same it 
shall be measured to you.' By this command, and by 
these rules, let us estalillsh ourselves, that we may 
always walk obediently to his holy words." Can ai^ 
one doubt whore Clement found these words, or the 
following? "Remember the words of the Lord Jcsu8;^i 
for he said, 'Woe to that man by whom offenses eomsfrj 
it were better for him that a millstone should bo tie4 
about his nock, and that he should bo drowned lu ths 
sea. than that ho should offend one of these little 
once.'"* That such passages are not referred to tlu 
ovuigelists by name, — for all the apostolical fotben, 

" ApoitoUGul Fillicn." 
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quote in this way , — is so far from making, as has been 
objected, against our argument, that it is one of its 
strong confirmations. It is just thus, and only thus, 
that we now always quote and refer to works that are 
the most perfectly familiar, both to ourselves and to our 
readers or hearers. It implies for the New Testament 
Scriptures, and as nothing else could, precisely the 
place that we claim for them. 

As this Epistle of Clement was wiitten in the name 
of the church at Rome, and addressed to the church at 
Corinth, it must be regarded as expressing the judg- 
ment of those oburehes. 

IgnMius. — Ignatius, bishop at Antioch, suffered 
martyrdom about the year 107. The authority of his 
name led to its use for several interpolated or spurious 
writings. In the few short Epistles generally acknowl* 
edged as genuine, there are quotations from two of the 
Gospels and four of the Epistles. He expressly namea 
that to the Ephesians. 

PoZycarp. — Poly carp, a companion of Ignatius, was 
a bishop at Smyrna. Irenseus, who in his youth had 
seen him, says, *'I can tell the place in which the 
blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out and 
coming in, and the manner of his life, and the form of 
his person, and the discourses he made to the people, 
and how he related his conversation with John and 
others who had seen the Lord, both concerning his 
miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them from 
the eye-witnesses of the Word of life ; all which Poly* 
carp related agreeably to the Scriptures^ Of Polycarp 
Ire have one Epistle, concerning which there is no 
reasonable doubt. In this, though short, there are. 
clear allusions to fourteen of the books of the New 
Testament. He expressly names the Epistle to the 
RiOippians. 

Papias. — Papias was a companion of Polycarp. Of 
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his i\'e have nothing remaining ; hut Eusebius quote* I 
from a work of his, in which ho ascribes their respectir* | 
Gospels to Matthew and Mark. 

We have thus, from persons contemporary with' 1 
some of the npostles, ntmicrous quotations or plaiA' i 
allusious to most of the books of the New Testaments') 
and they uniformly treat them %yith the reverenoS' | 
belonging to inspired books. 

And here I will make a remark that needs to be ] 
borne in mind in all our use of dutes, insiieaking ot'M 
the early history of Christianity. It is, that the centuiy' J 
commences with the birth of Christ, whereas the hi«* 
toiy of the religion does not commence till thirty-three 
years afterward, — so that the end of the first century 
was only sixty-seven yeara from the first attempt by 
the apostles to establish the new religion. And whea 
it 18 remembered that the first three Gospels were pub- 
lished, probably as soon as the year 60,"or certainly be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, and that John lived 
till nearly the close of this century, it will be seen 
that the moans of verifymg every thing were very 
abundant. 

Justin Martyr. — Twenty-five or thii-ty years after 
Polycarp follows Justin MartjT, universally known hi 
the ancient chiuxih. He was a convert from henthen- 
i«m after he had arrived at mature age, and was distin- 
guished as a philosopher, a Christian, and a writer. Of 
his writingB we have remaining only — two Apologtefi 
for the Christians, one addressed to the Emperor Titus 
Antoninus Pius, and the other to the Emperor Ktarein 
Antoninus, and the senate and people of Rome ; and hia 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. We find, however, iaJ 
these, thirty-five plain quotations from the Gospel niCfl 
Matthew alone, and, in one case, n considerable partT 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in the very words of 
Matthew. He either quotes, or clearly refers to, tb* 
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Acts of the Apostles, and nearly all the Ei:)istles, and 
says expressly that the Revelation was written by John» 
He calls the books from which he quotes, ''Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles," "Memoirs composed by 
the Apostles and their Companions," — which descrip- 
tion, the latter especially, exactly agrees with the titles 
which the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles now 
bear. This maimer of reference '' shows that the books 
were perfectly notorious, and that there were no other 
accounts of Christ then extant so received and credited 
as to make it necessary to distinguish these from thQ 
rest.'* Justin also tells us, in his first Apology, that 
the memoirs of the apostles, and the writings of the 
prophets, were read and expounded in the Christian 
assemblies for worship, which shows that the Gospels 
were at that time well known in the world. To this 
testimony of Justin, who sealed his belief in the Chrisi* 
tian religion with his blood, there is no objectioni 
except that he does not quote the different writers by 
name ; but skepticism itself can not suppose that book9 
were read and expounded in the Christian churches so 
generally that he should mention it in an apology to the 
emperor, and yet that all trace and record of those 
books should have been lost, and that others should 
have been fabricated, and substituted in their plaoe. 
We find in this author almost a complete history of 
Christ; and yet he mentions only two circumstances 
which are not contained in our Gospels. 

Tatian. — After Justin Martyr follows Tatian, a 
disciple of his. About the year 170, he composed a 
harmony of the Gospels, which he called '' Diatessaron," 
— that is, of the four, — showing that there were then 
four, and only four. Gospels. 

Pothinus, — About this time, the churches of Vienn© 
and Lyons, in France, sent a relation of the sufferings 
of their martyrs to the churches of Asia and Phrygia, 



.Biul tlio epidtlo U preserved by Eusebius. Among liie 
▼ic-tims W!ia the aged bishop of Lyons, Potbiuiis. IIo 
*»TiH ninety years old, so that his testimony wolW join 
Od to that of the apostles. In tliia ive liiid tlio follow- 
ing: "Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
Iiord, that whosoever killetli yon will think that he 
docth God service ; " with Bimilur references to Lukv 
and to the Acts. 

IreTueus. — To Pothimis, as bishop of Lyons, snc- 
«eeded Irena^us, who was, in his youth, a discipki of 
folycaip, lie wrote many works, but liis livo liouks 
Jlgoinst heresies are all thiit romaiu. In these he has 
•hown a full aoqnaintanco with' the Scriptures both of 
llie Old and New Testament. Being only a century 
distant from the time of the pubtieiitiou of the Gospels, 
L(l only one stop removed from t!ic apostles, lie speaks 
Iff kimaelf aijd his conleiHprn':iriea as being able to 
■kou up, ill all tliB prineiiiiil dmrehea, the suocessiun 
tiS bishops from the tlrst. lie mentions the code of the 
Kew Testiunent, as well as the Old, and calls the one, 
pa well as tlic other, Uio Oraeles t>f God. Hia testimony 
B full and cxplieit to all the books of the New Teata- 
Dent, except the Epislle to Philemon, tlio Third of 
fohu, and the Epistle of Jude. And hero wo find, for 
he first time, what we might now expect to find — an 
ppeal to the books as the ground of the Cliristian faitli. 
'We have not received," says Irenitus, "the knowledge 
of the way of our salvation by any other than those by 
rhom the gosjiel has been brought to us; which gospel 
h^'y first preached, and afterward, by the willj>f God, 
K>Tnmitt«d to writing, that it might ho for time to come 
be foundation and pillar of our faith. For, after our 
Lord rose from the dead, and they were endued froiu 
tbove with the jKiwer of tiic Holy (ihust coming dowii 
Vpoa them, tkey received a perfect knowledge of oil 
They llien went forth to all tUa twift <i< ^iw^ 
22 
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earth, declaring to men the blessing of heavenly peace, 
having all of them, and every one alike, the gospel of 
God. Matthew, then, among the Jews, wrote a Gospel 
in their own language, while Peter and Paid were 
preaching the gospel at Rome, and founding a churcb 
there. And, after theii* exit, Mark, also the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
things that had been preached by Peter ; and Luke, the 
companion of Paul, put down in a book the gospel 
preached by him. Afterward, John, the disciple of 
the Lord, who also leaned \ipon his breast, he likewise 
published a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus, in Asia.'* 
We could certainly wish nothing more explicit than 
this ; and there are other passages not less so. 

Clement. — After Irenaeus, we come to Athenagoras, 
about the year 180, and to Theophilus, bishop at Anti- 
och, and to Clement of Alexandi'ia, (A. D. 15O-220;) 
an author of note, who quotes from almost all the 
wi'iters of the New Testament so lai'gely, that the cita- 
tions would fill a considerable volume. He gives us an 
account of the order in which the Gospels were written, 
and then says that he received the account from presby- 
ters of more ancient times. 

TertulUan. — About the same time with Clement 
lived Tertullian, a presbyter of the church of Carthage, 
\vhose testimony is very full and explicit. After entt- 
merating the apostolical churches he says, "I sayi 
then, that with them, but not with them only, which are 
apostolical, but with all who have fellowship with them 
in the same faith, is that Gospel of Luke received, 
from its first publication, which we so zealously main- 
tain." He adds, ''The same authority of the apostolical 
churches will support the other Gospefs which we have 
ft*om them, — I mean John's and Matthew's, — although 
that likewise which Mark published may be said to be 
Petel*'s, whose interptetei Maxk^aa," I&. another plated 
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^ertuUiau says that tlio throe other Gospels wcra in the 

of the chui'choa fi-oni the bcgiiiniiig;. 

With Tertiilliiin I close ray citationt^ fioni the authora 

'-the eecoiicl century, of ivhoiii it has liccii HJiid ivith 

nth, so itiimeroiis ai-c their quotations from the New 

lEeAtaraent, that, if that hook hud heen lust, it miglit lio 

lAmost compiled anew fvoai tlicrio citations. 

Extent of a/went. — And hove wo may i-eniark, with 
ftoley, " the wide extent through which the reputation 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles had spixad, 
d the perfect oousent, on this point, of distant and 
hdcpcudeut societies. It is now only about one hiin- 
ifeied and fifty years since Christ waa crucified ; and 
Hithiu this period, to say nothing of the apost^tlical 
fiithcrs, iv-e have Justin Slnrt^T of Neapolis, Thcoi)hilu8 
«t Antioch, Irenseus in France, Clement in Alexandi-ia, 
id Tcrtullian at Carthage, quoting the same hooka of 
feistoricttl Scriptures, and, I may say, quoting them 
ploDC." These men, too, — which is an important point, 
being bishops and presbyters, their testimony in- 
volves that of largo bodies of men. It gives lis the 
ithority of common eonsont. And certainly such 
I authority and assent, extending over thousands of 
lilcs, could never have boon gained to books esteemed 
itfacso were, except on the best gi-ounds. There are 
I other hooka of antiquity that eiui he placed at all in 
impotition with tlicm in this respect. 
It hua been usual to continue citations down ua fui- as 
le fourth century ; but can this be uecesaarj'? I think 
it, especially as they now multiply upon us on every 
do. It b:is alsii been usual, aud is, perhaps, more 
rictly logii^al, to trace the testimony upward ; but, 
I the present state of this argument, that can not ho 
aportiuit. 

PecitUar tides. — But I ohscn-e, secondly, uot only 
are titeoe writiugH thus quoted, hut. wlwu the; were, 
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it "vvas with peculiar titles and marks of respect. TSius 
Theophilus, bishop of Aiitioch, who flourished a little 
more than a centmy after the hooks were >mtten, says, 
*' These things the Holy Scriptm-cs teach us, and all 
who were moved by the Holy Spirit, among whom 
John says, 'In the beginning-was the Word.' " Origen 
(A. D. 185-254) says, "That our religion teaches us 
to seek after wisdom, shall be shown both out of the 
ancient Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, and out 
of those written since Jesus, which are believed in the 
churches to be divine." 

Read in public assemblies. — These writings, more- 
c^vcr, as has already been stated, were early read in the 
public assemblies of Christians. Justin Martyr, who 
wrote only about one hundred years after the ciiicifix- 
ion, giving an account of Christian worship, has this 
remarkable passage : " The memoirs of the apostles, or 
the writings of the prophets, are read according as flie 
time allows, and, when the reader has ended, the presi- 
dent makes a discoui'se." This passage is of great 
weight, because Justin speaks here of the general usage 
of the Christian church, and because he speaks of it as 
a long-established custom. That by " memoirs of the 
apostles" he means our Gospels, is evident, because he 
tells us, in another place, that they are what are called 
"Gospels," and because he has made numerous quota- 
tions from them, and from no others. 

Collected into a volume. * — At what time the books 
of the New Testament were collected into a distinct 
volume, and became known to the churches in that col- 
lected form, is not certainly known; but there is no 
doubt it was very early, and that this volume was ranked 
from the first with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Polycari) says, "I trust ye are well exercised in the 
Holy Scriptures, as in these Scriptures it is said, *Be 
ye angry and sin not.' " This passage, thus quoted by 
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Polycari), shdws that in his time thci-o were Chriatiuu 
writings tlistiiigiii.shotl iia tho " Holy ScHptiires," This 
is in perfect accordiinco with whut we should expect 
ftfter the recognition, by Peter, of the writings of Paul 
05 a part of the Scriptures. Justin MartjT, also, in 
the " AjHtlogy " of which I have already spoken, (which 
was written aljout thirty years after the Epistle of Poly- 
CArp,) says, "For the apostles, in the memoii's composed 
by them, which are called 'Gospels,' have thus deliv- 
ered it, that Jesus commauded them to take bread and 
give thanks." 

Completion of the canon. — I speak of this subject 
because it has been said that no such book as the Vew 
LTcstamont existed before the fourth centmy, and be- 
cause our evidence ou this {joint stjmds just as wc could 
-visb — that is, it stands just as we should suppose it 
would from the nature of the case. Here are twenty- 
Bevcu separate pieces written within the space of sixty 
j'cni's. It is not to be supposed that all these pieces 
Bhoidd be possessed at onco by all the churches, or that 
there should bo at once a perfect agi-eemont in i-egai-d 
to them all. We sboidd expect that copies would bo 
-taken, and collections made, of those ivritings concern- 
ing which there was no question, and that these would 
be quoted and incidentally referred to, precisely as our 
books are, till some question was raised about the intro- 
duction of another book, or about tlie authority or 
•uthenticity of any part of it. Then wo should expect 
to find tho grounds stated on which tho books wore 
Teccived, and formal catalogues nuido out of such as 
•were received. If. tlien, by saying that there was no 
KQch book as the New Testament before the fourth 
century, it is meant that tho canon, as it is culled, M-aa 
■not formally- settled by a council till that time, it is 
true ; but if it I>c meant, as is insinuated, that tho 
writings were then first published, no man c&u mako 
22* 
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such an ftsseii;ion, except from the gi'ossest ignorance, 
or as a willful falsehood. 

The truth is, that we have in the first century, that 
is, within less than seventy years after the death of 
Christ, numerous quotations, and allusions to om* sacixid 
books, in which we have an incidental and unintentioual 
testimony, more satisfactory than any formal testimony 
could be ; and, in these quotations and allusions, nine- 
teen or twenty of our present books are recognized. 
In the second century, we find the testimony more 
express and full, and the quotations so numerous, that 
a large part of the New Testament might be collected 
from them. Of this age there are thiiiy-six wiitcrs 
of whose works some pait has come down to us. In 
the third and fourth centuries, we have more than a 
hundred authors whose works testify to the authen- 
ticity of these books. During these two centuries, 
catalogues of the authentic worka were expressly drawn 
up, harmonies were formed, versions were made into 
many languages, and the canon was fully settled. 

JEusebiiis.— Ill settling the canon, we find, from 
Eusebius, wi'iting about the year 315, that there were 
seven books concerning which there was some hesitar 
tipn, and the gi'ounds of the doubts are fully given.* 
Eusebius begins his enumeration of Scriptures univer- 
sally acknowledged in the following manner : " In the 
first place are to be ranked the sacred four Gospels; 
then the book of the Acts of the Apostles ; after that 
are to be reckoned the Epistles of Paul ; in the next 
place, that called the First Epistle of John, and the 
Epistle of Peter, are to be esteemed authentic; after 
this is to be placed the Revelation of John, about which 
we shall observe the difierent opinions at proper reasons. 
Of the controverted, yet well known, or approved by 

* He has preserved a catalogn^e by Origen, probably of the year 210, whid^ Is 
substantially the same as his own. 



the most, ai-is that called the Epistlo of Jamca, and that 
of Jiulc, and the Second of Peter, and the Second and 
Third of John, whether written by the evangelist or 
by another of the same name." Concerning these last, 
however, all doubt was gradually removed, so that, by 
the time of Jerome and Augustine, A, D. 342^30, 
many catalogues are given, including all our present 
books, and none otlier. 

While, therefore, it appears that many of the writings 
of the New Testament were collected while some of the 
apoetlcs were yet living, or immediately afterward, 
and known under the name of the Gospels and the 
Apostles ; while the references to this volume, during 
the second century, are almost numberless ; while no 
doubt ever arose respecting the mass of them, — still 
the book which we now receive was not, in all its parts, 
formally agreed upon, in consequence of a careful exam- 
ination of ancient testimony, till between three and four 
hundred years after the birth of Clirist. It will be • 
remembered, however, that if every part of the New 
Testament, concerning which there h:ul been tlispute, 
or doubt, were blotted out, the argument for the truth 
of Christiamty would not bo in the least invalidated. 
There is, therefore, direct evidence, aa perfect as the 
□atui-e of the case admits, that those writings ou which 
■we depend for the truth of the Christian religion have 
existed, and were received without doubt from tlie 
verj' first. 

Jtiaat parties. — So full and unexceptionable is the 
testimony thus given by early writers, that it would 
Beem, in the absence of any thing to rontrudjct it, i 
to throw over it the slightest discnnlit, that further c 
dencc could not Ikj needed. Indeed, if we were 1 
Btop here, we should have a body of evidence for^t 
authenticity of these n-ritiugs such as can be addniM 
in ftvor of no others of equal anti(\uity. T^wi-wfiS 
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bf Cicero are quoted by Quintiliau, which shows that 
they were then extant and ascribed to him. But the 
works of Cicero excited no controversy, they gave rise 
to no general opposition, they created no sects ; hence 
we have no means of knowing how those works were 
regarded by enemies, or by rival parties, appealing to 
their authority. This, when it can be obtained, is the 
very highest kind of evidence, and, in respect to the 
Christian Scriptures, it is most full and satisfactory. 
The heretical writers do, indeed, sometimes deny that 
the apostle or writer is an infallible authority ; but they 
never deny that the books were written by those to 
whom they were ascribed. Thus the Cerinthians and 
the Ebionites, who sprang up while St. John was yet 
living, wished to retain the Mosaic law, and hence 
Tejected the Epistles of Paul, while they retained the 
Gospel of Matthew. And Marcion, A. D. 130, who 
rejected the Old Testament, and was excommunicated, 
though greatly incensed, and though he speaks dispar- 
agingly of several of the books, yet nowhere intimates 
.that they were forgeries. The same may be said of all 
the ancient sects. 

Enemies. — We have, also, the indirect testimony of 
the enemies of Christianity — as Celsus, Porphyry, and 
Julian. Of these, Celsus flourished only about a hun- 
dred years after the Gospels were published, and was 
an acute and bitter adversary ; and it seems quite im- 
possible that any one of them, much more the whole, 
should have been forged, and yet he not know or suspect 
it. He attacks the books, he speaks of contradictions 
and difficulties in them, but he hints no suspicion that 
they were forged. Indeed, he claims the writings, for 
he says, "These things, then, we have alleged to you out 
of your own writings, not needing any other weapons.** 
isk Porphyry, bom A. D. 233, (the most sensible and 
^vere aclversary of Christianity that antiquity can 
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jirodiic*,) we find no ti-aoc of any suspicion that the J 
Christian UTitings were not authentic, though ho jirt 
nounccs the prophecy of Daniel a forgery. Porjjh^TjFi ^ 
did not even deny the ti-ntb of the Gospel history. He* 
admitted that the miracles wore performed by Christy J 
l)ut imputed them to magic, which he said he learned^ i 
in EgjiJt. Julian, conunonl^' called the Apostatet; I 
flourished from A. D. 331 to 3G3. He quotes the fou^'l 
Gospels and the Acts, and nowhere gives any intimav I 
tion that he suspected the whole, or any part of thcmj-. 
to be foi^eriea. j 

Ancient versioTia and manuscripts. — Another sourotf. ! 
of evidence is to be found in ancient versions and man*- I 
uscHpts. The Syriac version was probably made early I 
ia the seeoud eentui-j', nnd the first Latin version* [ 
almost as early. Of course the New Testament must f 
have existed, and been received as the standard ofr I 
Christian truth, before those versions were made. Of/ I 
ancient manuscripts, containing the New Testament or 
ports thereof, there are several thousands. About five 
hundred of the most important have been collated with 
great care. Many of them are of great antiquity. The 
Codex Vaticaniis is believed, on very satisfactory evi- 
dence, to ho of the fourth century, and the Codex 
AlexandrimiB, of thcfiflh, — perhaps both much earlier. 
Thus these manuscrijita connect with manuscripts com- 
pared by Jerome and Euaehius, A, D. 315^20, who 
prcpiu-ed critical editions of the New Testament from 
manuscripts then ancicut. The prodigious number of 
the«e manuscripts, the distant countries whence they 
were collcctL-d, and the identity of their contents with 
the quotations of the fathers of diircreut nges, place the 
New Testament inconipiirably ul>ovo all otlier ancient 
works in point of authenticity. 

Is there, then, wo are ready to ask, any kJud of exter- 
nal evidence cooceivahlo, wliich is wanting to our sacred 
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Inteimal evidence, — But, strong as is the external 
proof, it hardly equals that which is to be derived fix)m 
the circumstances of the case, and from internal evidence* 

TVc are little apt to con^der how difficult the thing 
to be done was. It was to make an addition, and und^r 
peculiar circumstances, to the number of books then 
held sacred. These books were not confined to one 
spot, and guarded by one set of men, and shrouded in 
mystery. Moses and the prophets were '' read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath day." From the synagogue 
the early church was an outgrowth, as Christianity from 
Judaism ; and it was composed of Jews nurtured to a 
high reverence for their sacred books, and to great 
scrupulousness in guarding them. For the first fifteen 
years at least, the Old Testament Scriptures, and those 
only, were read in the assemblies of Qiristians. And 
now consider what it was for such men to receive, indi- 
vidually, and in numerous, and large, and independent 
bodies, other writings, and to put them on an equality 
with those so venerable, and held so sacred. And yet, 
within sixty years this was done in respect to more than 
twenty separate productions, and with almost entire 
Unanimity. It was a marvel, especially looking at the 
origin and position in society of the early Christians, 
that they should originate productions which the in- 
stinctive judgments of men could tolerate by the side 
of those, so wonderful, of the old seers, and bards, and 
^r^phet-kings, even if they had not been regarded as 
inspired; it was, perhaps, a greater marvel that they 
should incorporate them at once with those productions, 
Jts a part of their sacred books. According to every 
law of human thought or action, this could not have 
been done without the most searching scrutiny. The 
world has nothing to ihow like it. It was as if some 
man, or body of men, should attempt ^;o add a book to 
0\rt Bible, that should be universally received. 
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Could not hefut'ged. — For, if tlicao writinga are not 
authentic, tliey must be forgeries ; luiil tlicy are of such 
a character, iiiid puiiiort lo Imve heeu ivritloii under 
Buch circnuistiiiices, tis to remlcr il foi^cry of them 
iinijossible. Here, for cxaniiile, are no fewer than iiiua 
letters which claim to have been wiitteii to numerous 
bodies of men, and received by them ; and can aay 
man believe that such letters, often containing severe 
reproof, could have been received and rend; as we liiioW 
these were, by the early Christians, if Uiey ivere fo|i , 
gerics ? " Come now," saye TertiiUiau, — lioru only sixty 
years after the death of St. Johu, — "como now, thou ] 
who wilt exerciae thy curiosity more profitably in th4 
business of thy salvation, run tlirough the apostolical 
churches in which the very chairs of the apostlee still ' 
preside, in which their authentic lettora are recited, 
Bounding foi-th the voice and rcprosontiiig the couute- 
nance of each." Can any man suppose that letters thus 
spoken of at that early day could be foi'ged? Besides, 
whc)i could they have been forged? Not, certainly^ 
during the lives of the apostles, for then they would 
have confuted them ; and, after their death, it is morally 
impossible such Icttoi-s should have been received lis 
&om tliem by any body of Christians. 

Ojyposed by both heathen and Jews. — It Is to be 
added, also, that Christianity sprang up in the midst 
of opposition, kccn-slgtitcd and relentless. It n'as 
4^^sed by Heathenism and by Judaism, and, more- 
over, there were always in its own bosom some wbo 
were fidse-hearted and ready to betmy it. During 
almost three hundred years it was often the enhjeot of 
violent imd bloody pci'scciitions ; and, in such circuim 
stances, it is mornlly impossible that tweuty-aeven books 
should lio foiged, and imposed as autheutic upon both 
friends and foes, and no one, for the first four huudred 
years, hint a suspicion of tlie authcut.KvV'S vj^ Miift "ox's*- 
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of the books. TVhcn Celsus reproached the Christiuns 
with dissensions, in the second century, Origen admits 
the truth of the accusation, but says, nevertheless, that 
the four Gosj)els were received by the whole church 
of God under heaven. 

Language and style. — Again : the authenticity of 
the New Testament is confirmed by the language and 
style in which it is written. It could have been written 
only by men who were born Jews, and who lived be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Every where their 
Jewish prejudices and habits of thought appear, and 
the references to Jerusalem and the temj)le, as then 
standing, are so blended with the whole narrative, that 
we feel it imj)ossible it should not have been written at 
that time. This, however, is still more obvious from 
the peculiar language in which the New Testament is 
written. Greek was then a kind of universal language ; 
but the Greek spoken in Palestine was not the Greek 
of Attica. It was Hebraic Greek — that is, Greek 
mixed with the peculiar dialect of Hebrew then iu use 
in Palestine ; and in such Greek are the Gospels writ* 
ten. After the destruction of Jerusalem, this peculiar 
dialect ceased. Probably there was not a man living, 
after the death of the apostle John, who could have 
blended the peculiar elements of language which we 
find in the New Testament. But, if these books were 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, they must 
be authentic, because no books could have been forged 
in the names of the apostles, while they were yet living, 
and have been undetected. 

Judgment by separate churches. — It is to be re- 
marked, too, that the books of the New Testament 
were received and judged of by the churches separately. 
The Gospel of Matthew was received by the chm-ches 
on its own merits, and the question of its reception was 
not embarrassed by that of aay other book. So the 
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Epistle of Puiil fo the church at Home was judged of 
as authentic by that church, without any reference to 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 11", therefore, the New 
Testament is a forgery, it is not an inatanco of a single 
successful forgery, but of twenty-sevcu separate ones. 
Imposed upon intelligent men wliose interests were all 
involved in detecting the fraud. If, now, we consider 
how seldom literary foigeries are undertaken — that 
they are, iu fact, nearly or quite unprecedented, unless 
they come out under the shadow of some great name 

— that no possible raotivo can be assigned for the 
forgery of suc/i books ; — if wo consider the difficulty 
of it iu any case, and the moral impoS3il)ility of it in 
reference to books of such pretensions, and that have, 
in fact, coomianded the reverence of the civilized world, 

— I think we shall foel that twenty-seven sitccossfiU 
foi^eries, within the npaco of sixty years, ia a supposi- 
tion not to bo entertained for ii moment. 

iVbi one mark of fipunoiieneaB. — Once more : the 
Teasons ivliioh render the authenticity of a work sus- 
picious are thus laid down by ilichaolis : 1. AVhen 
doubts have been entertained, from its first appearance, 
■whether it was the work of its i-eputed author. 2. 
When the immediate friends of the author have denied 
h to be his. 3. "When a long series of years has 
elapsed, after his death, in which the I)ook was un- 
known, and in which it must have been mentioned or 
quoted, had it been in existence. 4. When the style 
is differout from his other writings, or, in case no others 
remain, from what might bo reasonably expected. 5. 
TVheu events are recorded which luipponed later than 
the time of the pretended autlior. (i. "WTion opinions 
ere advanced contradictor)' to those which he is known 
to have advanced in other wTitings. Of these marks 
of spuriousness, not one can bo attached to a single 
book of the New Testament. 
S8 
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Contrasted with other boohs. — I observe, finally, 
that this evidence is, if possible, heightened by the 
contrast in all respects between our books and those 
which have been regarded as spurious. The fact that 
such books existed is sometimes made use of to create 
the impression that they were once of nearly equal 
authority with ours, and that there was difficiQty and 
imcertainty in making the distinction. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. For, 1. There is no evidence 
that those spurious or apocryphal books existed during 
the first century ; indeed, they all were manifestly for- 
geries of a later age. 2. No Christian history, besides 
our Gospels and the Acts, is quoted by any writer 
now known withm three hundred years after the birlii 
of Christ. 3. None of these apocryphal writings w^re 
read in the churches. 4. None of them were ever 
\ admitted to the volume of the New Testament. 5. 
Nor do they appear in any catalogue. 6. Nor wett 
they alleged by different parties, in their controversies, 
as of authority. 7. Nor were they the subjects of 
commentaries, or versions, or expositions. 8. Nor 
were they ever received by Christians of after ages*, 
but were almost universally reprobated by them. 

And, now, is not this point proved? Is it not ftiliy 
established that these books were written by the meH 
whose names they bear, and at the time when they 
purport to have been written ? 






Integrity. — I close by a very brief reference to a 
single point more, which properly belongs here. How 
do we know that the integrity of the books of the New 
Testament has been preserved? I answer, first, we 
know it from the nature of the case. Augustine, 
in the fourth century, reasoning with a heretic, puts 
this well. '^If any one," says he, '* should charge you 
with having interpolated some texts alleged by you, 
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would you not immediately answer, that it ia impossible 
for you to do siicb a tliiiig in books read by aU Chi-ie- 
tians — and that, if any such attempt had beeii made 
by you, it would have beou presently discerned aud 
defeated, by comparing the ancient eopiea? Well, then, 
for the same reason that the Scriptures can nut be cor- 
rupted by yoii, they ciiii uot be corrupted Iiy any other 
people." Wo know the same thing, secondly, from the 
agreement of our books with the quotatioua in the 
works of the early Christian fathers. Those quotations 
are so abundant tlmt almost the whole of the New 
Testament might be gathered fi-oni them ; and yet, 
except in six or seven verses, there is an agreement in 
all material respects between those quotations aud the 
corresponding parts of our books. Wo know it, thirdly, 
from the entire agreement of our books with ancient 
versions. The old SjTiac version, called Pcstuto, waa 
certainly in use before the close of tljo second century. 
This waa not kjiown in Europe before the close of the 
uxtecntli century. It came down by a line perfectly 
independent of that by which our Greek Testament was 
received ; yet, when the two came to be compared, the 
difference was altogether miimportaut. Is it possible 
that evidence should be more satiafactorj- ? 

Van'oiia readings. — The subject of various rcaduiga 
was at one time so presented as to alunu and disquiet 
those not acquainted ivith the facts. "V^'licn a person 
hears it stated that, in the eolktion of the manuscripts 
for Griealmch's edition of the New Testament, as many 
as one hundi'od and fifty thousand various readings 
were discovered, be is ready to suppose that every 
thing must be in a stjite of uncertainty. A statcmeii 
of the facts relieves evci^' difficulty. Tlie truth is, that ' 
not one in a tliousand makes any perceptible, or at 
least important variiition in tlie meaning ; that they 
coasiat almost entirely of the small aud obvious m' 
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takes of transcribers, such as the omission or transpo^ 
sition of letters, errors iu grammar, in the use of one 
word for another of a similar meaning, and in changing 
the position of words in a sentence. But, by all the 
omissions, and all the additions, contained in all the 
manuscripts, no fact, no doctrine, no duty prescribed, 
in our authoiized version, is rendered either obscure or 
doubtful. 

There was a time when the rubbish of antiquity did 
gather around these pillars of our evidence. The keen 
eye of the infidel saw it, and he hoped to show that 
they rested upon rubbish alone. But, like every similar 
attempt, at whatever point directed, a full examination 
has served only to show how firm is the rock upon 
which that church rests which is ^* the pillar and groofid 
of the truth." 



. I 
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OUB next subject, us will have been anticipated, is 
tJie credibility of the books of the New Testameiit; 
and I proceed directly to the discusBion. This question 
is purely one of historicnl evidence ; and if there is 
left for mo very little that is new, either in the matter 
or in the manner of presenting it, I shall yet hope for 
attention, from the important place which this point 
holds, and always must, in the Christian argument. 

Authenticity. — And the first consideratiou which I 
adduce in favor of the credibility of these books ia 
iheir authenticity. It was because I regarded every 
testimony adduced, in the last lecture, to prove the 
authenticity of the gospel histories as also a testimony 
to their truth, that I dwelt so fully on that subject. 
The fathers did not quote so kt^ely from those books 
because they were written by apostolical men, but 
because they regarded them as true, and us having an 
Buthority parainomit to all others. The testimony of 
antiquity, therefore, thus given to the authenticity of 
these books, is equivalent to its testimony to the reality 
of the fiicts which they contain. 

Moreover, when men publish an account of iaots 
under their o^'n names, especially of facts that ue 
within the immediate knowledge of the most of 1 
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readers, and facts, too, that have excited great atten- 
tion, they must either publish what is substantially 
true, or willfully, and without motive, sacrifice bofli 
character and reputation. There is no instance on 
record of the publication by any one, under his own 
name, of an accoimt purporting to be of facts that were 
public, and recent, and concerning which a deep inter- 
est was felt by the community, which was not mainly 
true. But here are four men ^ho claim to have been 
witnesses of most of the events which they relate, df, 
if not, to have had a perfect knowledge of them. 
These events must have been known, at the time the 
books were published, to thousands of others, boA 
friends and foes, as well as to them. Nothing couM 
have prevented the instant detection of any fieOsehood; 
and yet these men published their histories at the time', 
in the face of the world, and on the spot where the 
transactions took plaxje. This consideration alone ought 
to be decisive, and in any other case it would be. ' « ■ 
Means of knovnng the facts. — But, secondly, these 
books are credible because the authors of them had tiie 
best possible means of knowing the fSsicts which ih^ 
state. For the most part, they had a personal knowt 
edge of them. Compare our evidence, in this respect, 
with that for other ancient events. The main &ctB 
were not such as were com^ealed in cabinets, or in tbe 
intrigues of a cornet, but were few, and such as all might 
know. But of the events of the life of Alexander^ we 
have no bontemporarjr historian, and yet they are not 
doubted. Of how few of the events in the histories of 
Idvy, or of Tacitus, had they personal knowledge I 
With how few of the men, whose lives he wrote, had 
Plutarch personal acquaintance I In some cases, indeed, 
— as in the account of the Ketreat of the Ten Thousandf 
0^ the Commentaries of C»sar, — we have the stQ^qf 
a person who was present, and saw what he narrates ; 
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had no one can fail to feel that tlie credibility of those 
accounts 13 greatly increased by that circumstance. In 
these cases, however, we have hut a single witneea, and 
the writers are the heroes of their own story ; and still 
4Jiese wiitiuga are received with entire confidence. 
And this leads nic to observe, — 

Tlie number of witnesses. — Thirdly, that the events 
Mcorded in our boohs are worthy of credit from the 
number of witnesses. To put this in its true light, let 
ns suppose that there should now he discovered, amoDj; 
ithe ruins of Herculaneum, the writings of an officer 
Aud comiiaiiion of Ciesar, giviug an account of the some 
campaigns and battles. Let us suppose that there was 
a substantial agreement, )>ut such incidental dllFerencefl 
■«8 to show that the writings were entirely independent 
lof each other; then, if wo had before been iucliucd to 
«aU the whole a fiction, or to attribute any thing to the 
"ignorance, or the prejudices, or the vanity of CtssoTt 
nve should feel all our doubts removed on those xiointfl 
in which the accouuts agreed. And if, after this, wo 
ehoiild still find another independent manuscript, and 
still another, differing entirely in style and general 
t manner, and yet agreeing in regard to the facta, — if, 
. 4ii<H%over, there eliould be found letters written in that 
Aay incidentally confirming these accounts by many 
allusions and undesigned coincidences, — wc should 
ibcl that historical evidence could not go farther, and 
that skepticism would be preposterous. If events thoa 
attested are not to be believed, it will not be for want 
4)i evidence. If they are not to be believed, no ancient 
history can be ; for there is no one for which wc have 
<ai^ thing like this amount of evidence. But all this 
evidence we have for the facts of the gospel, thb 
&ot, that the four Gosjiels and the Acts were bound up 
together, is not to be permitted to weaken their force 
I ju separate testimonies. This ta as £ar as historical 
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testimony can go with respect to ordinary events ; but 
the facta of Cliristianity are of such a character that 
even this may, and does, receive additional confiimf»- 
tion. If Cfesai's wars had given rise to ijurties, and 
tUoae different paities iiad all appealed to these writangs 
as of undoubted authority, and if, moreover, we hodt 
ai DO distant day, the distinct admission of the enemies 
of Cresar that these books were trustworthy as to mat- 
ters of fact, then I think that we can conceive of nothing 
that could be added ; aud all this we have in favor of 
the facts of the New Testament. If we lay aside all 
■consideration of the nature of the events, and look at 
the evidence alone, we shall see that it has all the force 
of which historical evidence, as such, is ci4^>able. 

Difficulties and discrepancies. — It is true, as wasmeiw 
tioned in a former lecture, that there are difficulties and 
apparent discrepancies in these accounts. They relate 
chiefly to the two genealogies ; to the time of the taxing 
mentioned by Luke ; to the two versions of the Senoon 
on tlic IMouut, to the time of the last supper, and to t^e 
accounts of the crucilixion, and of the reauiTectiou. 

Requlve minute cnticism. — The explanation of this 
class of difficulties would require a minute criticiaa, 
not here in place. For this, reference may be mode 
the Commentaries and Harmonics. It may, how( 
be said of them in general, — 
• Do not affect the main Jeatures. — 1. That thei 
none which affect the great features of the narrativi 
- Are mostly negative. — 2. That many of them arc 
based on mere omissions. It is said, for example, that 
there is a discrepancy between the account by Matthev 
and Mark of the demoniacs. Matthew saya there were 
two, while Mark mentions but one. He does not say 
there was not another ; but one may have been lees 
prominent and fierce, and so not have been mentioned 
^ bim. In the same vay it la objected that Jdw 
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BpeaIvS of the presence of Nicoclemua at the burial of 
Christ, while nothing is said of it by the other erange- 
lists ; and this is called a diacrcpiiiiL'y. 

May be explained. — 3. Of the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties, those connected with the accounts of the reamv 
lection eeem the most considerable ; and we may apply 
to all of them, in substance, what is said of those ia 
part;icular, in a recent excellent work : " This examina- 
tion of the several narratives shows us how many of 
the data are wanting which are necessary to enable us 
to form a regular, harmonious, and complete history of 
this eventful morning. Each of the evangelists gives ua 
Bome particulars which the others omit, but no one of 
them aims to give us a full and connected account ; and 
for U8 to supply the missing links in the chain, is im- 
poflsible. To a superficial examination there seem many 
discrepancies, not to say contradictions ; but a thorough 
investigation shows that the points of real diilerence 
are very fow, and that in several ways even these dif- 
ferences may be removed. "Whilst thus we can not say 
of any order that we cjin frame that it is certain, wo 
cau say of several that they are probable ; and if they 
can not be proved, neither can they bo disproved. 
This ia sufficient for him who finds in the moral char- 
acter of the Gospels the highest vouchers for their 
historic truth."* 

Peculiar testimony. — But I observe, fourthly, that 
this evidence is powerfully confirmed by the peculiar 
testimony which was given by their authors to the truth 
of these books. To state one of the fundamental prop- 
ositions of Paley : " There is satisfactory evidence tiiat 
nuin}\ professing to be original witnesses of the Chris- 
tiiin miraclcB, passed their lives in labors, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
aooounta which they delivered, and solely in cons^ 

* IbeLUboTaaTLonl. By SUDUdJ. Aiulnwi. 
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quenco of their belief of those accounta ; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct." Into the proof that they did thus labor and 
suffer Paley enters at large. But it is so obvious that 
men who, in that day, should attempt to propagate an 
exclusive religion, that was entirely opposed l)oth to 
Judaism and heathenism, and also to the natm-al pas- 
sions and inclinations of men, would be obliged to 
undergo labor and suffering in proportion to their sin- 
cerity and earnestness, that it seems to me scarcely to 
heed proof. Then the idea of this is so much implied 
in the whole narrative, and regarded as a matter of 
course, — it is so much taken for granted in the 
exhortations, and promises, and consolations, given to 
the disciples by Christ himself, and in the letters of 
the apostles, and it is so fully testified to by heathen 
writers, — that I can not think it necessary to dwell 
upon it. If, then, these men did labor, and suffer, and 
finally die, in attestation of the truth of their accountai 
then are our books confirmed iu the highest poesible 
manner, and as no other historical books ever have 
been. 

Testimony of others than the writers. — It waa not, 
however, — and here we come to one of the sti-ongest 
points of the Christian testimony, — it waa not simply 
those who compiled the accounts who thus gave their 
testimony, but thousands of others ; and, though their 
testimony is unwritten, yet it is so involved in the cii^ 
cumstanccs of the case, that it comes to ua with no less 
force than if they had certified, under their ow-n hands 
and seals, the truth of our accounts. Every Christian 
who, in that early age, abandoned the prejudices of 
education, aud friends, and property, to become a 
Christian, especially every one who was persecuted and 
suffered death for the cause, gave his testimony, in the 
most emphatic manner possible, for the truth of the 
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facta of the Gospels. Every meml>ei- of a chiireh which 
received an Epistle of Paul, and to which it was read, 
was a witness of its authenticity, and of the truth of 
the facts of Christianity, which is implied in all hia 
Epistles. The great force of this unwritten testimony 
ia fully set forth by Chalmers, as also the fallacy by 
which we are so often led to feel that heathen tcstunony 
is superior in point of force to that of Christians, as it 
the very strength of conviction which would lead a man 
to become a Christian should not also furnish the beBt 
evidence of his sincerity. It would be inconsistent that 
B heatlien should testify to the truth of the religion with- 
out bceomiug a Christian, and it ia surely unreasonable 
to make the very act by which he testified, in the high- 
est possible manner, his sincerity and consistency, a 
teoson for not receiving his testimony. This testimony 
meets a positive cavil. It may be said that the eight 
■writers of the New Testament were actuated, in their 
labors and sufferings, by a desire to bo of reputation, 
to be the founders of sects, or to preserve their consis- 
tency. But no such motives can be imputed to the mast 
of Christians in that day, each of whom did as really 
and as impressively testify to his beUef in the facts of 
the New Testament as if he had written a book. Men 
may have motives for being impostors, but they can 
liave none for being imposed uijoii, especially when thi 
imposition costs them all that men usually hold deari 
When, therefore, I see the apostles and their associates, 
and especially when I see vast numbers of persons, in 
the ordinary walks of life, prefenung to relinquish any 
thing, and to undergo any thing, rather than to deny 
the truth of these facts; when I see them led, one by 
one, or, perhaps, numbers together, to scourging and 
torture ; when I sec them standing as martyrs, aud^ 
in that act, as it were lifting up their dying himd to 
heaven, and taking an oath of their eincerity, — tK<c^\. 
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know that they believed the facts for which tiiey died ; 
then I think I have foimd the case of which Hume 
speaks, when he says, '^We can not make use of a 
more convincing argiunent" (in proof of honesty) 
'* than to prove that the actions ascribed to any persons 
are contrary to the course of human nature, and that 
no human motives, in such circumstances, could ever 
induce them to such a conduct." 

Authors neiiher deceivers nor deceived. — I observe^ 
fifthly, that our books are worthy of credit, because it . 
can be shown that their authors were neither deceiven 
nor deceived ; and this is the only alternative possibls 
unless the religion is true. The alternative that, untess 
Christ and his apostles were what they claimed to bei 
they were either impostors or dupes, was first presented 
by Pascal ; and since his time this whole question hat 
often been argued imder it. The same thing, in &ct; 
is sometimes argued under a positive form, when it is 
shown that the primitive witnesses were both compet* 
tent and honest. The only questions that can be asked 
respecting a witness are. Is he competent — that is, is 
he well informed? and. Is he honest? Does he know 
the truth, and will he tell it ? and it obviously makes 
no difference, whether we show that the apostles were 
well infoni|^,:»nd honest, or whether we show that 
they were ntJfe^either deceivers or deceived. In eitbnr 
ease, the truth of the religion is established. 

JSfot deceivers. — To one branch of this alternative 
-^ that which supposes the apostles to have been de^* 
ceivers — all that was said, under the last head, of 
their labors and sufferings, will apply. It is not in 
human nature, there is no example of it, for even one 
man to persevere, through a long life, in undergoing 
labors and sufferings, and finally to die, in attestation 
of what he knew to be false ; much less can we suppose 
that twelYQ men, yea, that hundreds and thousands, caaft 
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have done this. Tho character of Christ and of his 
apostles iu other respects, and tho nature of the religion 
which he taught, forbid the supposition that they were 
deceivers. To suppose that men, teaching a morality 
more perfect than any other ever known, and exempli- 
fying it in their conduct, living lives of great simplicity, 
mad self-denial, and Ijcnevoleuce, enforcing truth and 
honesty by the most tremendous sanctions of a futiu'e 
life, should, without any possible advantage to thera- 
selves, die as martj-rs in attestation of what they kneiv 
to be false, is practically absiurd. 

^ so, by conspiracy. — Moreover, if they vrere de- 
ceivers, they were so by combination and consijiracy, 
Frotn the nature of the case this must have been so. 
ftnd the uiunber aciiuainted with the secret could not 
have been small. But it is morally impossible, under 
the temptfitions which we liuow assailed them from 
without, and in the dissensions which, by their own 
eonfossion, sprang up aniuiig themselves, that such a 
Combiuatiou of falsehood should have held together. 
A readinees to deceive always implies sellislmess ; and, 
in euuh a company of deceivers, there would have been 
some one to expose any iniqiuty if there had been any 
to expose. I omit here, what I have very briefly no- 
ticed iu another lecture — the general air of truth and 
sincerity iu these narratives, their simplicity, their 
candor, their particularity, tlioir minute and lifo-like 
touches. But 1 do say that, in the midst of all the 
varieties of human conduct, there are some prinejplci- 
u oettled as the laws of physical nature ; and that for 
men to combine to propagate such a story as this, luid . 
to devote tlicir lives to this object, and to die solely in 
attestation of it, when they knew it to be false, is us 
coDtmry to a fixed and uniform ex]>erienc« as any mir- 
acle can be. These men, then, could not have been 
deceivers. _ . . , 
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Not deodved.^^lixii neitber, on the other hand^ oould 
they have been deceived. This is evident from tiw 
nature of the fiicts, and from their character as indicated 
by their writings. And here we are to keep in mind 
the distinction between testimony to facts , and infi9^ 
ences, or doctrines, or opinions. The apostles ceitaiiily 
knew whether there was, or was not, such a person as 
Jesus Christ ; whether he called them to be his dift* 
ciples; whether he spoke the discourses they hare 
recorded; whether multitudes followed him; whefiier 
he was crucified. Nor, if we consider the number and 
character of his miracles, and the manner in which tiiey 
were performed, is it more possible they should hav« 
been deceived respecting them. We r^^ of thefr 
bringing to him great multitudes of ^ sick folk," witk 
every variety of disease, and of his healing them all, 
of his giving sight to the blind, to those born blind; 
of his raising the dead. And all this he did openlj) 
before friends and enemies. Now, that men oonld be 
deceived respecting acts of this kind, repeated fer 
years, under all varieties of circumstances, capable of 
being tested by all the senses, — that they oould, for 
example, have failed to know that Lazarus was dead 
when they had the evidence of it given at his tomb, or 
that he was alive when they conversed and ate with 
him, — is impossible. Here is noihing that can be 
resolved into any false perception, no mere momentary 
effect ; nor can there be any doubt whether the events, 
if they took place, were miraculous.' But not only did 
Christ himself work miracles,— ^ he communicated to 
his disciples that power. They retained it long after 
his ascension, and they could not have been deceived 
in supposing they wrought the curea related, if they 
did not. .Either we must abandon our faith in tlM 
testimony of the senses, or we must admit &at events 
thus tested really took place. No stretch of enthusiasm 
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oould have led tlicra to believe tliat they saw such tliinga 
if they did not bqc them. No ^tithusiusm ia sufficient 
to account for the belief of so many, that they saw the 
Saviour after his resurrection, and conversed and ate 
with him, and, like Thomas, oould touch his hands and 
his side. If Christ did not rise, it is equally impossible 
to account, on the supposition that they ivcro deceived, 
for their belief that ho did rise, and for the fact that 
the body was not produced by the Jews. 

Jfbt enthusiaatic or superstitious. — But if wo look 
bto the writings of these men, we see no signs of su- 
perstitious weakness, or of enthusiastic fervors. There 
Ib nothing in their character, aside from their relation of 
Viraculous events, and their maintaining their testimony 
st all hazards, that bears any marks of enthusiasm. 
On the contrary, their writings are marked with great 
good sense and sobriety. There are no extravagant 
expressions, no indications of excessive emotion, no 
fcigh-wrought description, no praise, and no ccnauro. 
There ia a simple statement of the facts of the life of 
Chriat, and a record of his discourses. Suck men could 
not have been deceived for bo long a time respecting 
aadi facts. 

Bnt, if they were neither deceivers nor deceived, then 
Ihc facts took place, and the religion ia true. 

Leslie's "Short Method.'' — We now come to an argu- 
ment for the credibility of the facts contained in our 
books, which nevei* has been answered, and never can 
be. Infidola have repeatedly been challenged to answer 
it, but tliey have never mmie the attempt. It is the 
argument of Leslie hi his *" Sliort Method with the 
Deists." This argument rests solely upon the peculiar- 
ly of Christian evidence, already mentioned, by which 
the truth of the religion ia indissolulily connected with 
certain matters of fact which could originally be judged 
of hy the senses, and also upon the fact that there exi^ 
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in the -church certain ordinances commemoratiye of 
those facts. Thus the truth of our religion seems to 
be embodied in institutions that now exist, lEtnd in ob- 
servances that pass before our eyes. The object of 
Leslie is to show, from the nature of the ease, — Ibt 
here we make very little reference to written testimo- 
ny, — that the matters of fact stated could not have 
been received at the time unless they were true, and 
that the observances could never have originated except 
in connection with the facts. In showing this, he hys 
down four rules, and asserts that any matter of fact in 
which these four rules meet must be true, and choK 
lenges the world to show any instance of any supposed 
matter of fact, thus authenticated, that has ever beeA 
shown to be false. 

Four rules. — His four rules are these: 1. "That 
the matter of fact be such that men's outward senses, 
their eyes and ears, may be judges of it.'* 2. ^Tiak 
it b9 done publicly, in the face of the world." 3. " That 
not only public monuments be kept up in memory of 
it, but some outward actions be performed.'' 4. ''That 
such monuments, and such actions, or observances, be 
instituted, and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done." 

The first two rules, — "The first two rules make it 
impossible for any such matter of fact to be imposed 
upon men at the timey because every man's eyes, and 
ears, and senses, would contradict it." For example, 
if any man should affirm that all the inhabitants of this 
city yesterday, or last year, walked to Governor's Isl- 
and and returned on dry ground, while the water was 
divided and stood in heaps on each side of them, it 
would be impossible that he should be believed, because 
every man, woman, and child would know better. It 
would be one of those things respecting which the un- 
learned and the young could judge as well as the learned 
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and the more experienced. Kqually impossible is it 
lltat the children of Israel, of that generation, should 
have believed that they passed through the Red Sea, or 
■went out and gathered manna every moming, or drank 
■water from the rock, or that the law waa given w-ith the 
terror and eolemnity described in the Bible, if these 
things did not happen. Not less impossible is it that 
the five thousand should have believed they were fed 
by Christ ; or that the relatives of Lazanis, and the 
Jews who knew him, should have believed that he waa 
raised from the dead, or the pareuts aud friends of the 

1 bom blind, that ho was made to see ; or that the 
multitudes before whom ho healed the lame, and the 
wck of every description, should have believed that 
these events tcok place, if they did not. These mira- 
des are of such a nature, that, unless they were really 
wrought, it ia impossible they should have been be- 
lieved at the time. 

Therefore it only remains that such matter of fact 
BUght be invented some time after, when the men of 
^lat generation wherein the thijig was said to be done 
jftre all past and gone ; and the credulity of after ages 
might be imposed upon to l>clieve that things were doiA 
io former ages which were not. 

TJte last two rules, — " And for this the last two rules 
Becnre us as much as the first tivo rules in the former 
case ; for, whenever such a matter of fact came to be 
invented, if not only monuments were said to remsun 
of it, but likewise that public actions and observances 
Were constantly used ever since tlie matter of fact was 
Boid to be done, the deceit must he detected by no such 
monuments appearing, and by tlie experience of eveiy 
mail, woman, and child, who must know that do such 
IKtions or obser^-ances were ever used by them." " For 
example,** continues Leslie, "suppose I ohould now 
invent a Btor>- of such a thing done a thoutiand yean 
24* 
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Ago ; I might perhaps get some to believe it ; but if I 
say that not only such a thing was done, but that, from 
that day to this, every man, at the age of twelve years, 
had a joint of his little finger cut off; and that every 
man in the nation did want a joint of such a finger ; and 
that this institution was said to be part of the matter 
of fact done so many years ago, and vouched as a proof 
and confirmation of it, and as having descended without 
interruption, and been constantly .practiced, in memory 
of such matter of fact, all along from the time that snch 
matter of fact was done ; — I say it is impossible I 
should be believed in such a case, because every one 
could contradict me as to the mark of cutting off tbA 
joint of the finger ; and that, being a part of my origt* 
nal matter of fact, must demonstrate the whole to b^ 
false.^ 

Application to booJcs of Moses. — The case here put 
is not stronger than that either of the books of Moses, 
or of the New Testament. For, at whatever time it 
might have been attempted to impose the books of 
Moses upon a subsequent age, it would have been ixof- 
possible, because they contain the laws and civil and 
Ecclesiastical regulations of the Jews, which the books 
affirm were adopted at the time of Moses, and were 
constantly in force from that time ; and because they 
contain an account of the institution of tiie passover^ 
which they assert to have been observed in consequence 
of a particular fact. If, then, a book had been put 
forth at a particular time, stating that the Jews had 
obeyed certain very peculiar laws, and had a certain 
priesthood, and had observed the passover from th# 
tinie of Moses, while they had never heard of these 
laws, or of this priesthood, or of a passover, it is im- 
possible the book should have been received. Nothing 
could have saved such a book from scorn or utter 
neglect. 
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To the Ifein Testament, — But what the Levitical law, / 
aud the priesthood, and the passover, were to tho Jews, 
baptism, and the Christian ministry, and the Lord's 
Bupper, are to Christiana. It is a paii of the records 
of the Gospels that these were instituted by Chiiat ; ^ 
(hat they were commanded by him to be continued till 
the end of time, and were actually continued and ob- 
served at the time when the Gospels puriiort to have 
■been written — that is, before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But if these hooks were fictions invented after 
the time of Christ, thure would have been at that time 
no Christian baptism, nor order of Christian ministers, 
nor sacrament of the supper, thus derived from bis 
appointment ; and that, alone, would have demonstrated 
the whole to be false. Our books suppose these insti- 
tutions to exist ; they give au Jiceount of them ; and it 
ia impossible they should have lioen received where they 
did not exist. It is, therefore, impossible that these 
books should have been received at tho time the facts 
are said to have taken place, or at any subsequent time, 
unless those facts really did take place. We now re- 
gard the sacrament of the supper as an essential part \ 
of tho Teli^on ; it was so regarded by our fathers ; nor 
con we conceive that it should have been otherwise up 
to the very time when the religion was founded. Thus 
we have a visible sign aud pledge of the truth of our 
religion, handed down, independently of written testi- 
mony, from age to age ; and tlie force of which, age 
has no tendency to diminish. 

Strength of the evidenves. — Perhaps we do not suffi- 
ciently dwell on the great etrcngth which the Christian 
evidences derive from this proof, or notice the contrast 
it makes between the evidence for the facts of Chris- 
tianity and those of ordinary history. Not only is it 
impossible to point out any statement of fact, substan- 
tiated by these four marks, that can bo •howntob* 
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falae, but Bono of the best autheuticated facts of ancient 
history have them all. The fourth of July, as observed 
by usi may iUusti-ate the effects of such commemorative 
ordinances as guarding agidnst false historical accounts. 
For any man to have invented the New Testament after 
the time of Christ, and to have attempted to cause it 
to be received, would have been as if a man had writ^ 
ten an account of the Revolution, and of the celebration 
of this day from the first, when no revolution was ever 
heard of, aud no one bad ever celebrated the fourth of 
Ju]y. Nor, when such a festival waa once established, 
would it bo possible to introduce any account of its ori- 
gin essentially different from the true one. But the 
case of the Cliristian religion is much stronger ; because 
1 we have several different institutions which must have 
\ sprung up at its origin ; because baptism and the Lord's 
supper have occurred so much more frequently ; and 
because the latter has always been considered the chief 
rite of a religion to which men have been more attached 
than to liberty or to life. 

Tico great arguments. — Thus I have brought into 
close juxtaposition these two great arguments. We 
have seen that it was impossible that the apostles should 
have been either deceivers or deceived ; and that the 
books could not have been received, either at the time 
they purport to have been written, or at any subsequent 
time, if the facts recorded had not taken place. 

Credible because no others. — But again: our books 
are credible because there are no others. That such & 
movement as Christianity must have been, involving 
the origin of so many new institutions, aud such ccela- 
siastical and social changes, should have originated at 
such a time, aud in such a place, and that no written 
documents should have been drawn forth by it, is jn,- 
oredible. And that the true account should have peF- 
jidied, leaving not a vestige behind it, and that tsi^ 
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ones, and such as these, should have been substituted, 
is impossiblo. Of the origin of such institutions w» I 
should expect some account. That of our books is^m 
adequate and satisfactorj'. There is nothing contradie- • " 
tory to it, for even spurious writings confirm the tnithr' i 
of our hooka, and there is no vestige of any other. 

Because of Ike character of the miracles. — I will only ' 
add, in this general department of evidence, tliat our' ' 
books are credible because they contain accounts of suck i 
miracles. In the second lecture, I spoke of miracles M 
the proper and only adequate seal of a message from 
God, and also noticed the i)ecuUar import of those 
words of Nicodemus, " We know that no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest except God be with him,?- 
in which it seems to l>e implied thnt the character of" I 
the miracle, as well as the mere fact that a miracle v 
wrought, may have something to do with the wel^A | 
and hearing of its evidence, I have recently met Ti-itll' j 
a passage, in "The Process of Historical Proof," 1^ 1 
Isaac Taylor, in which, from a comparison of the Cliri»fc I 
tian miracles with the prodigies to which impostors hav« f 
made preteasiou, ho asserts that they so bear the stam^ 
of divinity upon them as to stand in no need of cxtorual 
proof. Perhaps tliis is too strongly stated, but the 
thought is one deserving of attention. "Whoever," 
says he, "is duly informed of the state of mankind in 
ancieut times, and is aware of the invariable charactei 
of the preternatural events or prodigies which were 
titlked of among the Greeks, Unmans, and Asiatics, 
{the Jews excepted, whoae notions were derived frcnn 
nnoUier source,) must allow that the mimclcs recorded I 
lo liATc beca performed by Oirist and hin nportlcs difler 
totally from all such jKirUjiiti* nud i>r(><Iigies. The bo- 
ncfiociit restoratioiw which fnlhfwcd th<* wonl or the 
touch of Him who oam4>, not In destroy life, but to 
s«Te, were, if the exiirewion -amy Ins allowed, perfectly 
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in the style of the Creator ; they held foi'th such exioi- 
hitions of an absolute control over the material world 
as were moat significant of the power of the doctrine 
to restore health to the soul. If the idea of the mo- 
rality taught by Christ was absolutely new, so likewise 
was the idea of the miracles performed by him to 
enforce it." . . . 

■/'Were there room to doubt what is the character of 
the native imagination of enthusiasts — of fanatics — 
of interested priests — when they have devised the 
means of giving credit to their fraudulent usurpations 
over the consciences of their fellows, we might read 
the history of superstition in ancient Egypt, India, or 
Greece ; or, if that were not enough, we might turn to 
the history of those 'lying wonders,' upon which the 
ministers of the Romish religion in modern times have 
rested their pretensions." A missionary from India 
informs me, that the traditionary miracles of that coun- 
try, at the present time, are generally connected with 
stories the most whimsical and absm-d ; that they were 
wrought to estabhsh no principle, and not unfi-equently 
for the purposes of cruelty and lust. 

"The gospel miracles stand out, therefore, from the 
uniform history of false reHgions, just as the gospel 
morality stands out from the history of all other ethical 
systems. They alone are worthy of the Creator, — 
and that alone is woi-thy of the Supreme Lawgiver. 
Instead, theu, of admitting that stronger evidence is 
necessaiy, to attest the extraordinary facts recorded in 
the New Testament, than is deemed sufficient iu the 
commou path of history, wo assert their inlriimc in- 
dependence of external proof; and we affii-m that no 
sound and well-informed mind could fail to attribute 
them to the Divme Agent, even though all historical 
evidence were absent. Nothing is so reasonable as to 
believe that the miracles aud discoui'ses of Jesua wen 
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from God, — nothing so abaurd as to suppose them t6 I 
have been of men." 

Summary. — Hero, then, we have five authentic hi#- 
toriea — four, of the Bame eveuta — written by fout 
dilTcreat persons, who were themselves oyc-witnesaos, 
or had the best means of laiowing what they rolatoi 
We have original letters, written at the time, both tft 
bodies of men and to individuals, containing b great 
variety of iudirect, and therefore of the very strongest, 
testimony. We find the books hearing every mark of 
honesty. Wc find the facta of such a nature that th* 
witnesses could not have been deceived, and we find 
tiiem laying down their lives to testify that they did not 
deceive othei-a. We find institutions now existing, and 
rites observed, which hold such a relation to the facta' 
of Christianity, as given in the books, that tho book> 
must lie true. Wo find, moreover, no other account', 
nor the vestige of any, of the greatest revolution th* 
world has ever known, while our accounts are in all 
respects simple, and natural, and perfectly satisfiictoTy^ 
assigning only adequate causes fur effects which W6 
know were jn-oduced; and, finally, we find in theafl 
books the only account of miracles that are worthy 
of God. Can any man then refuse to believe facts 
thus substantiated, and yet receive evidence for any 
past event? Can he do it, and pretend he is not gov- 
erned by otlier const derations than those of evidence? 

Heathen ■writers. — And here I mi^it pause; but X 
am to present the evidence, and there is still another 
depai-tnient on which I huve not touched. All the evi- 
dence Iiitherto adduced hiia Iwcn drawn from our own 
books, or from the nature of the ease. Let us now turn 
to that which wo may derive from heathen writtrs, asd 
from other sources. This evideuce must be uotioedv 
because there are those who attach to it s ] 
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value. There are those who give a weight to the tes- 
timony of Tacitus the heathen, which they would not 
have given to that of Tacitus the Christian. This is 
unreasonable ; because, if Tacitus had become a Chris- 
tian, it would, under the circumstances, have implied 
both sincerity and more accurate knowledge. The very 
fiu5t of becoming a Christian would have been, on his 
part, as it was on the part of every converted heathen, 
the most striking testimony he could have given of his 
belief in the facts of Christianity. Still, there are 
those who will not detach the idea of partisanship from 
the belief and maintenance of any great truth, and who 
look upon Christian testimony, as such, with suspicion. 
While, therefore, we say that they suffer the very cir- 
cumstance, that ought to give this evidence weight, to 
impair its force, yet, for their sakes, as well as for its 
intrinsic value, the evidence from other sources mwt> 
be given. 

Time and place of origin. — And here, again, as «t 
other points, the evidence of Christianity shines with (i 
peculiar lustre. It may, indeed, almost be said that 
our books are credible from the very time and place of 
their origin. " Few persons," says the forcible writer 
whom I last quoted, "few persons, perhaps, give du^ 
attention to the relative position of the Christian his- 
tory, which stands upon the very point of intersectipB 
where three distinct lines of history meet — namely, 
the Jewish, the Grecian, and the Eoman. These three 
bodies of ancient literature, alone, have descended, by 
an uninterrupted channel of transmission, to modern 
times ; and these three, by a most extraordinary conx- 
bination of circumstances, were brought together tp 
elucidate the origination of Christianity. If upon the 
broad field of history there rests the common light of 
day, upon that spot where a new religion was given to 
msfli there shines the intensity of a concentrated bright- 
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BOSB." The Jewa had their own Utornturo ; thoy had 
bcoD formerly conquered by the Greeks, and the Greek 
Jan^iage was in commoa use ; they wore also a Roman 
province, and "during more than a century, in the con- 
ti'e of which stands the ministry of Christ, the affairs 
♦f Sj-ria attracted tlie peculiar attention of the Roman 
govemmeiit." "No other pcoi>lc of antiquity can be 
named, upon whose iiistory ami scutimeiita there falla 
this trijile flood of historic lig:ht; and upon no period 
in tJie histoiy of this one peoplo do these triple rays so 
precisely meet as upon the inoineut when the voice of 
one was heard in the wilderness of Joi-dau, saying. 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.'"* Well, then, 
might au apuatio say, " Tliesc thiuga were not done in a 
corner," The time is not run back, like that of Indian 
legends, to obscure and fabulous ages ; nor is it in what 
are called the dark ages of mure modern times. It was 
a civilized and an enlightened age — a classic ago — au 
age of poets, philosophers, and historians. Nor v/as it 
ill Mecca — a city little known or visited by the civilized 
World, and where tlio people and language were homo- 
geneous — that Cliritit amse. It was in Jerusalem, in 
Western Asia, — the theatre of history from the first, 
and from the bosom of a people ■nnth all whose rites 
and usages we are perfectly ac(|uainted. It was, per- 
haps, the only place on earth in which a Roman gov- 
ernor would have called the three languages which 
contain the literature of nncicut civilization iuto requi- 
sition, to procUiim at once the accusation and the true 
character of Christ. " And Rlatc wrote a title, aud 
put it ou the cross. And the writing was — Jesus of 
N.IZAKETH, THE Kiso OF THE Jews. And it was 
written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin." 

Here, then, was a mixed population, with diffcroat 
prejudices and interests, spcakiug different languages, 

■ Frgcmi of Hlitwlal Ct«a£ 
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for that day a reading population, in a city to which 
not oiily the Jews dwelling in Palestine, but those from 
distant countries, and proselytes, came up yearly, as 
the centre and seat of the only pure worship of God 
on earth. And was this the place to select for the 
production of foiled writings ? or for an imposture of 
»ny kind to gather a force that should carry it over the 
■ earth? 

I have already spoken of the opportunity funushed 
' Ijy the number and variety of the Christian witnesses 
1 for a most searching cross-examination, and we have 
[ seen how trinmphautly they come out from euch an 
[ ordeal. And here again they are brought to a test 
. scarcely less trying. The contemporary writers, Jewish 
and heathen, in the three languages mentioned, are 
numerous ; and whatever, in any of them, throws light 
©n the manners, or habits, or sects, or forms of govern- 
ment, or general condition of the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine and the surrounding countries, will enable us to 
[ put to a most decisive test those who describe with any 
, minuteness important events passing upon such a scene. 
The Talmud. — Of Hebrew literature, then, we have 
the Talmud, a collection of Jewish traditions, the com- 
pilation of which was commenced as early as the second 
century. This speaks of Christ, and of several of the 
disciples, by name. It speaks also of his crucifixiou. 
, It admits, also, that he performed many and groat mir- 
\ ades, but imputes his power to his having learned the 
' light pronunciation of the ineffable name of God, which, 
^ it eays, he stole out of the Temple, or to the magic arts 
Which he learned in Egypt. These writings are specific 
in their statements respecting the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and throw much light on the sects and customs 
of the Jews.* 

Greek writers — Jos^hus. — Of Greek writers, we 
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cite first Josephus, who, though he was a Jew by birth, 
and a Eomau by association and hjibits, yet wrote in 
Greek. Josephus lived at the time many of the&o 
events are said to have happened, and was present at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In him, therefore, we have 
the most ample means of ascertaining every thing re- 
lating to Jewish sects, and customs, and opinions, and 
of testing the accuracy of our books respecting many 
dates and names of persons and places. 

And, on all bonds, it is agreed that, so far as Jose- 
phus goes, he coufirais the accuracy of our books. 
Every thing said io relation to the sects of the Jews, 
and the Ilerods, and Pilate, and the division of prov- 
inces, and Felix, and Drusilla, and Bernic«, has just 
that agreement with our accounts which we should ex- 
pect in independent Iiistorians. The account given by 
Josephus of the death of Hei-od is strikingly similar to 
that of Luke, The account by Luke you will remem- 
ber. Josephus says that Horod came into the theatre 
early in the morning, dressed in a robe or garment made 
wholly of silver, and that the reflection of the rays of 
ihe rising sun from tbe silver gave bim a majestic and 
awful appearance, and that in a short time bis flatterers 
exclaimed, one from one pbice and another from another, 
though not for his good, that he was a god, and they 
entreated bim to be propitious to them. Ho then adds, 
" Immediately after, be was seized with pain in his 
bowels, extremely violent, and was carried to the pal- 
ace." Luke gives the cause of the pain, saying he was 
eaten of womis. Do we find in the New Testtiment 
tiie Jews calling upon Pilate to cnicify Jesus, and say- 
ing, We have no power to put any man to deatli? 
Josephus suys that they had the free exercise of their 
religion, and the power of accusing and pi-oswutiug, 
but not of putting any man to death. Do we find the 
Jtoouin captain, when Paul was arrested, asking, "Art 
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not thon that Egyptian, which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four ilioii- 
sand men that were murderers ? " We find in Josepbos 
A full account of the transaction, which happened under 
the government of Felix, and, what is remarkable, 
Josephus does not mention his name, but every where 
calls him *' the Egyptian,'' and "the Egyptian fidse 
prophet i" Do our books speak of Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees, and Herodians? Josephus confirms all that is 
said of these in the minutest particulars. Does Lake 
speak of soldiers who went to John the Baptist, using a 
word (^gtQatevofteyoi) which indicates that they were then 
under arms and marching to battle ? Josephus tells us 
that Herod was then at war with Aretas, his fatfaei> 
in-law, and that a body of soldiers was at that veiy 
time marching through the region where John was. 
Does Luke speak of Herod as reproved by John for 
Herodias, his brother Philip's wife? Josephus tells us 
it was on her account that Herod had sent back. his 
wife, and that the W£ff was undertaken. Does Paul 
say of Ananias, when reproached for reviling Go&s 
high priest, "I wist not, brethren, that ha was the hi^ 
priest"? We find, from Josephus, that Ananii^ Iwd 
been deposed, and his successor murdered, and that in 
the interim. When there reaUy was no high priest, 
Ananias had usurped the place. Does Luke speak of 
a body of soldiers stationed at Csesarea, called the 
Augustan band? Josephus says, that though that gar- 
rison was chiefly composed of Syrian soldiers, yet that 
there was a small body of Roman soldiers stationed 
there, called by this title, and he applies -to them the 
very Greek term used by Luke. So minute and perfect 
are these coincidences, that no one can resist the con- 
viction that the writers of our books lived and acted in 
the scenes which they relate. 
But it is said that Josephus is silent respecting Christ 



and Christianity. This ia not true, if we admit as 
authentic either of two passages which are found in all / 
the manuscripts, and which have strong external testi- 
mony. The first passage is this : " Now there was, 
about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man ; for he performed many wonderful 
works. He was a teacher of such men as received the 
truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many of the 
Jews, and also of the Gentiles. This waa the Christ. 
And when Pilate, at the instigation of the principal men 
among us, had condemned him to the cross, those who 
had loved him from the first did not ceaae to adhere to 
him. For he appeared to them alive again on the third 
day ; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten 
thonsand other wonderful things concerning him. And 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, subsists to 
this time." " Subsequently wo find the following : 
" Ananias assembled tlic Jewish Sanhedrim , and brought 
before it James, the brother of Jesus, who is called 
Christ, with some others, whom ho delivered over to 
bo stoned as infrnotors of the law." Wo also find a 
passage speaking of John the Baptist, in exact accord- 
ance with our Gospels, The authenticity of all these 
passages hiw been controverted, and there is so mucb 
reaflon for doubt, that I do not quote them as authorita- 
tive. If they are interpolations, then Joscphus is silent 
on the whole subject. But that silence is not from 
ignorance. >Ve know from Tacitus that before Joso- 
phua wrote, the Roman people, for whom ho wrote, had 
seen the tortures of Cliristian martyrs suffering for their 
fiUth in Jesus Christ, vihom they regarded afl a Jew, 
and continuing himself to l>e » Jew, his sUenco becomes 
an indirect but vcrj' strong testimony. As n Jew, be 
could nut confem the truth of the fuetM BMcrtcd by 
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Christians; but as au historian, he did not venture to 
conti-adict them, and, as has been seen, in all collateral 
matters he confirms them. B«t, if wo suppose Josc- 
phua silent, then it is certain, from Tacitus, that Ms 
silence was not from ignorance, and, inasmuch as he 
continued a Jew, it thus becomes an indii-ect testimony. 
He could not say any thing to contradict om- books ; he 
says nothing difiei-ent from them ; he confirms them in 
all incidental points. 

Demosthenes. — But, again : does Luke speak of the 
Athenians as spending their time in hearing and tellii^ 
some new thing? We find Demosthenes, long before, 
inquiring of them whether it was their sole ambition to 
wander through the public places, each inqou-ing of the 
other, "What news?" Does Paul speak of the Cretans 
as liars ? We find that to " Cretize " was a proverbial 
expression, among the ancients, for lying. 

Testimony of IHlate. — Before citing two Latin au- 
thors, I iritl say a woi-d of what may be called " official" 
testimony to the facts of Christianity. Its early de- 
fenders, as Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, addressed 
to "the emperor and senate of Rome," and Tcrtullian, 
addressing the Roman governor of his province, appeal 
to the official communications of Pilate to the emperor 
Tiberius, as confinning theii- statements concerning 
Christ. The confidence with which they invite an ex- 
amination of the public records, and of the other sources 
of information, — and this at a time when such an exam- 
ination would certainly disclose the facta, — shows their 
unhesitating faith, not only as to the truth of the Chris- 
tian history, but also as to the abundant evidence then 
existing and accessible, by which it was supported. If 
no such documents had existed, it would have been 
mere foolhardiness thus to refer to them ; if they did 
exist, how perfect the evidence I " 

* Home, to whom, ULd Pate; ittuxedLleS; reftmdlntliUpaitofthe 
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Tacitua. — But I pass to Tacitus, whose testimony 
even Gibbon admits must be received. In counection 
'with an account of the biirning of Rome, in the tentii 
year of Nero, A. D. 64, which was imputed by Nero 
to the Christians, he tells us that Christ was put to 
'death by Pontius Pikte, who waa the pi-ocurator under 
'Tiberius, as a malefactor ; that the people called Chris- 
'tians derived theU- name from him ; that this superstition 
arose in Judea, and spi-cad to Rome, where at that time, 
only about thirty yeai-s after the death of Christ, the 
'Cbristiaus wei-e very uiunerous. The words of Tacitus, 
*in speaking of them, arc, "itigetis mvllUudo" a great 
'tualtitude. It is obvious, also, from the account of 
"Tacitua, that the Christiana were suTijected to coutiimpt 
■and the most dreadful sufferings. " Their executions," 
'says he, " were so contrived as to expose them to de- 
cision and contempt. Some were covered over with 
the skina of wild beasts, that they might bo torn to 
"^pieces by dogs ; some were crucified ; while othera, 
being daubed over with combustible materials, were set 
'Up &8 lights in the night-time, and were tluis burnt to 
'death." This account is confirmed by Suetonius, and 
'by Martial and Juvenal. In his first satire, Juvenal 
'has tLe following allusion, which I give as trauslated 
■hy Jlr. GiffonJ : — 

• " Now dnic 

To gUnce M Tigellinus, and you gl«re 

In that pitched Bhirl in which such crowds expiie, 

' Chained to the bloodf usVc, otid wrapped in Bre." 

Thh testunony of Tacitus, confirmed as it is, ia per- 
fectly cunclusivo respecting the time and the main facts 
of tho origin of Christianity. 

*' Pliny. — It would here be in place to quote tho whole 
■■of tho celebrated letter of Pliny to Trajan, and the 
(reply; but as these are so well known, t will simply 
'give two brief passages, one rcBpccting the character. 
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and the other the numbers, of the Christians. Pliny 
was proprietor of Pontus and Bithynia, a part of Asia 
remote from Judea, and tho letter was written but a 
little more than seventy years after tho death of Christ, 
iMany were brought before him for their faith in Christ. 
'If they remained steadfast in it, refusing to ofl*er tn- 
^cense to the idols, he condemned them to death for 
itheir " inflexible obstinacy." Under this fear numbers 
.consented to deuy Christ. Of those accused, many 
said that they had once been Christians, "but had aban- 
doned that religion, some of them three years before, 
some of them longer, and some even twenty years be- 
fore." " They affirmed," says he, — that is, those who 
S£dd they had once been Christiana, but were not then, — 
" that the whole of their fault, or error, lay in this, that 
they were wont to meet together on a stated day before 
it was light, and sing among themselves, alternately, a 
hjTun to Christ, as God, and bind themselves, by an 
oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, but not 
to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to 
falsity their word, nor to deuy a pledge committed to 
them when called upon to return it. When these things 
were performed, it was their custom to separate, and 
then to come together again to a meal, which they ate 
in common without any disorder." This account seemed 
so extraordinary to Pliny, that he applied torture to 
two women, but discovered nothing more. 

The passage in regard to numbers is — "Suspending, 
therefore, all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to 
you for advice ; for it has appeared to me a, matter 
highly deserving consideration, especially on account 
of the great number of persons who are in danger of 
suflering ; for many of all ages and every rank, of both 
sexes likewise, are accused, and will be accused. Nor 
has the contagion of this superstition seized cities only, 
but the lesser towns also, and the open country." Q^ 
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we find the teetiinony given in our books of the progresa 

of the religion fully confiiined. Pontiis and Bithynla J 

were remote proviucea, mid it does not appear that ihe I 

Christian religion had spread more rapidly there than I 

elsewhere. How strong must have heeii that primitive 1 

evidence for Christianity which could induce these per- 1 

sons,, persons of good sense, in every walk of life, to I 

abandon the religion of their ancestors, and tlius, in the I 

face of imperial power, to persist in their adherence to J 

one who had suffered tlie death of a slave I "l 
Other writers. — We might also refer to C^ans. and") A 

Luciau, and Epictetus, and the Emperor Marcus Anto- | 

ninus, and Porphyry, — who all throw light on the early I 

history of Christianity, and all confirm, so far as they J 

gOf the nccounta of our books, I 

Coins, medals, inscrijitiojis. — There is a single spc- I 

eies of evidence more, that I will just mention — that I 

which is derived from ancient coins, medals, and inscrii*- 1 
tions. Tlie most striking of these relate to the credi- 
bility of the Old Testament ; still, valuable confirauitiou 
to the New is not granting, and I mention it because it 
uhows how every possible line of evidence converges 
on this point. 

Luke gives to Scrgius Paulus a title belonging only j 

to a man of proconsular dignity, and it had been I 

doubted whether the governor of Cyiirus had that dig- I 

nlty. A coin, however, has been found struck in the m 

reign of Claudius Oesar, (the very reign iu which Paul I 

visited C^q>rus,) and imder Proclus, who succeeded I 

Scrgius Pnulus. on which the very title applied by Luke 1 
is given to Procbis. Luke speaks of Philippi aa a col- 

, ony, and the woi-d implies that it was a Roman colony. 
It was mentioned as such by uo other historian, and 

hence the authority of Luke was questioned. But a M 

■- medal has becu discovered which shows that this digoi^ I 
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was conferred upon that city by Julius CsBsar. It is 
implied, in the nineteenth of Acts, that there was great 
zeal at Ephesus for the worship of Diana ; and a loi^ 
kiscription has been found there, by which it appears 
that, at one time, a whole month was set apart to games 
and festivals in honor of her. 

. Hiere have. also been found, in the catacombs at 
Bome, inscriptions which show, in a touching manner, 
m opposition to the insinuations of Gibbon and of some 
later writers, the cruelty of the early persecutions, and 
the number of those who suffered martyrdom.* Much 
evidence of tbi^ kind might be added. 

Weaktmd obstinate skepticism. — Thus have we every 
conceivable species of historical proof, both external 
and internal. Thus do the very stones cry out. And^ 
my hearers, *if there may be such a thing as a weak and 
obstinate credulity, may there not also be such a tiling 
as a skepticism equally weak and obstinate ? 

* Wifleman'i Leetuzes. 
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ABGCHKNT THtRTEENTH :- FKOPHECY.-NATUKE OP THIS EVI- 
DBSCBi— THE QEKERAL OBJECT Of PKOPHKCY- — THE JTJI^ 
riLUIENT OF PBOPDECV. 

The subject of prophecy, upon which we now enter, 
is a great subject. It involves many questions of diffi- 
culty, and of deep and increasing interest ; and I find 
myself embarrassed in the attempt to say any thing 
respecting it in a single lecture. 
. Force of the evidence. — The term 'prophet* meant, 
originally, one who spoke the words of God, not necea^ 
sarily implying that he foretold future events ; but, 
when I speak of prophecy as an evidence of revealed 
religion, I mean by ifa foret«llmg of future events SQ 
contingent that they could not be foreseen by human 
sagacity, and so numerous and particular that they could 
not be produced by chance. To foretell such events, 
and bring them to pass, is among the most striking of 
all possible manifestations of the omniscience and om- 
nipotcnce of God. "To declare a thing shall come tq 
be, long before it is in being," says Justin MartjT, " and 
then to bring about that very thing according to tho 
same doclaration — this, or nothing, is tho work of God." 
Hume was fully aware of the force of this kind of evi- 
dence, and justly, though for an obvious reason, classed 
prophecies with mirooles, as furnishing proof of a rev- 
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elation from God. Indeed, a prophecy fulfilled before 
our eyes is a standing miracle. Let it once be made 
out that a religion is sustained by genuine prophecies, 
and I see not how it is possible that evidence should be 
more complete or satisfactory. 

Peculiar to Christianity, — In claiming prophecy as 
a ground of evidence, Christianity again stands entirely 
by itself. Miracles and prophecy — those two grand 
pillars of Christian evidence — are neither of them even 
claimed by Mohammedanism, and are neither of them 
tjxe ground on which it has been attempted to introduce 
any other religion. Impostors have pretended, and 
still do, to work miracles in support of systems of pa- 
ganism and of superstition already established ; and, in 
the same way, juggling oracles have been uttered, which 
seem to have resembled modem fortune-telling far more 
than Scripture prophecy. Indeed, the contrast is not 
greater between the Christian miracles and the ridicu- 
lous prodigies of paganism, than it is between the 
prophecies of the Scriptures and the heathen oracles. 
Those oracles were given for purposes of gain, on 

\ special application, to gratify curiosity, or to subserve 
the purposes of ambition, political or military; all the 
circumstances under which they were given favored 
imposture, and the responses were generally so ambig- 
uous, that they would apply to either alternative. 
^Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
relative to his intended war against the Persians, he 
Was told that he would destroy a great empire. This 
he naturally interpreted of his overcoming the Persians, 
though the oracle was so framed as to admit of an. oppo- 
site meaning. Croesus made war against the Persians, 

• and was ruined, and the oracle continued to maintain 
its credit." * But the prophecies of the Scriptures were 
generally uttered on no solicitation, and never for a 

* Home. 
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BQlfish end. They rciat:? RDmptimPS to iudividuals and 
somotimea to natioDS, aud i^resent us with a compre- 
Iipcsivc viow of the kingdom of God in its rise and 
pi-oTTeBs, and of those events most intimately associated 
with it till the. end of time. Tliey arc one great and har- 
Eionions system, not one of which oau l)e shoirn to have 
f.iilcd, commencing in the garden of Eden, uttered by 
persona of the gi-eateat variety of chai-acter, and cx- 
tcraling over the space of four thousand years. A 
Bvstem of deception like this could have been imder- 
token from no coneeivable motire, nud could liavo been. ^ 
executed by no human power. 

Gives granileur. — This is a specieg of evidence whicli I 
invests the Christian religion, and especially the coming 
of Christ, with a pccidiar fn^mdour. As his coming is 
the great event to which the Christian wor!i must al- 
ways look back, so prophecy n:al;?9 it the great event 
to which the ancient church conatiiutly looked forward.' 
It makes him the centre of tlio system, the great orb 
of mor.ll day ; and prophefj and holy men of old It 
makes but as the stars and constellations that preceded 
and heralded the brightness of his coming. 

Coiista II ihj growing. — The evidence of prophecy !il 
also constjiutly growing. This resnlts, not from the 
nature of prophecy, in itself considered, but from 
the number and nature of tliose unfiilllllcd prophecies 
of which there are so many, Itoth in the Old and in the 
New Testament. If prophecy has laid down a map of 
time till the end, then the evidences from it must be 
more full as the scroll of Divine Providence is unrolled, 
and is found to correspond with this map. It has even 
been said that this increasing evidence of prophecy was 
intended to act as a compemiation for the decreasing 
evidence of miracles ; but I admit of no such decrcasB 
in the evidence for minuses. Wo may bo as certain 
that minidca went wron^it as tbo«o wore who uw tlum j 
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just aa we may be as certain that Jerusalem was be- 
sieged and taken aa those were who saw it; but, in 
both casea, according to a common law in respect to 
distance in space and time, the impression upon our 
minds will be less lively than if it had been produced 
by the evidence of the senses, or from a near proximity 
iu time or space. ~Wo might be as certain of the fact, 
if there had been an earthquake in China, as if one Iiad 
swallowed up New Orleans or New York; but how 
much less lively would bo our impressiona in one case 
than in the other I It was a doctrine of Hume, thai 
belief consists in liveliness of ideas, and this doctrine 
of a decreasing evidence for miracles seems to have 
resulted from confounding these two. 

Specially adapted to some minds. — Tlie evidence from 
prophecy, being thus conclusive, peculiar, grand, and 
growing, can not be omitted ; though if we look at 
Cliristianity as merelj' requiring a logical proof, it is 
not needed. But the minds of men are differently con- 
stituted. Some are more struck with one species of 
evidence, and some with another ; and it seems to have 
been the intention of God that his revelation should 
not be without any kind of proof that could be reason- 
ably demanded, nor without proof adapted to every 
mind. To my mind, the argument from the internal 
evidence is conclusive ; so is that from testimony ; and 
here is another, perhaps not less so even now, and 
which is destined to become overwhelming. These are 
independent of each other. They are like separate 
nets, which God has commanded those who would be 
" fishers of men " to stretch across the stream — that 
stream which leads to the Dead Sea of infidelity — so 
that if any evade the first, they may be taken by the 
second ; or, if they can possibly pass the second, that 
they may not escape the third. 

Evidence not the sole or great object, — This evidencdf 
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SO striking find pecnlijir, it has generally been supposed 
it was the object of prophecy to give. That this waa 
one object I can not doubt. It may even have been the 
sole object of some particular prophecies, as when 
Christ said to his disciples, respecting the treachery of 
Judas, " Now I have told you before it come to pas9| 
that when it is come to pass, ye might believe." But( 
important as this object is, it seems to mo to be only 
incidental. Prophecy seems, like the siulossneas of 
Clirist, to enter necessarily into the system' — to be a 
part, not only of the evidence of the system, but of 
tfie system itself. I speak not now of this or that paiv 
ticular prophecy j but I say that the prophetic element 
causes the whole system to have a diiferent relation to 
tho human mind, and makes it quite another thing as a 
means of moral culture and discipline. It is one thing 
for tho soldier to march without any knowledge of the 
places thi-oiigh which he is to pass, or of that to which 
he is going, or of the object of the campaign ; and it 
is quite another for him to have, not a map, perhaps, 
but a sketch of tho intended route, with the principal 
cities through which ho is to pass dotted down, and to 
know what is intended to be tho termination and the 
final object of tho campaign. It is evident that in tlie 
one case a vastly wider range of sj-mpathies will be 
called into action than in tho other. In the latter case, 
tho Boldiei-s can cooiiernte fur more intelligently with 
their commander-in-chief; tJioy will feel veiy diffeiv 
ently as they arrive at designated points, and far higher 
will bo their enthusiasm as tlioy approach tho end of 
their march, and the hour of the final conflict draws on. 
And this is tho relation in which God hits placed us, by 
the prophetic clement in revelation, to his great plana 
and purposes. Ilo has provided tluit there shall he put 
into the baudtf of every soldier a sketch of the route 
which the church militant ia to pursue "iwg, tJaft. 
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Captain of her salration ; and this sketch ia continued all 
the way, till we see the bannered host passing through 
those triumphal arches where the cverlastiog doors have 
been lifted up for their entrance into the Jerusalem 
above. This is not merely to gratify eiiriosity; it is 
not merely to give an evidence which becomes com- 
pleted only when it is no longer needed ; but it is to 
furnish objects to faith and affection, and motives to 
effort, and to put the mind of man in that relation to 
the great plan of God which properly belongs to those 
whom he calls his children and his friends. 

Obscurity. — Objection has been made to the obscu- 
rity of the prophecies. This objection can not lie 
against them as indicating the general course of events, 
and thus accomplishing the great end for which I sup- 
pose they were given, ^'or can it lie against some of 
the particular prophecies, for nothing can be more 
direct and explicit. Others, however, are obscure. 
The revelations were made by symbols which are sub- 
ject to their own laws of interpretation, and the mean- 
ing of which the prophets themselves did not always 
understand. But it is through this very obscurity, in 
the exact degree in ^vhich it exists, that many of these 
prophecies furnish the highest possible evidence of their 
genuineness. If the object had been to furnish the 
very best evidence that certain prophecies were in- 
spired, it eould have been done only by investing them 
with such a degree of obscurity that the events could 
not have been certainly recognized before their fulhll- 
meiit, and yet by making them so clear that they could 
not be mistaken afterward. And this is precisely tho 
principle on which many of the prophecies are cou- 
structed. Looked at in this point of view, they show 
a diviue skill. If a prophecy bad the plainness of a 
narration, it might be plausibly said that it was the 
cause of its own fuliillmcnt. Imlvvi-du^la wishing 
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be fiilfilled might accommodate themselves to the proph- J 
ecy, or, ns has been done in one famous instance,* they I 
might endeavor to prevent the fulfillment, Howcagcrlyl 
this objection Tvould have been seized on may be aeea 1 
from the fatt that Boliiigbi-oke saya, even now, thatrl 
Christ did bring on his oi\ti death willfully, fliat hitf I 
disciples might Ijoast that the prophecies were fulfilled 1 
in him. Bnt when prophecy, while it spans, aa with s 1 
luminous arch, the whole canopy of time, and rcveata ' 
some events with perfect distinctness, yet so far shrouds 
others as to show only their general form, while it so 
far reveals them that they can not be mistaken when 
they stand in the light of actual fulfillment, then we see 
the certain signature of a divine hand ; we have the 
very best evidence that tlie prophecy is from God, 

Connection of the Old and the New Testaments. — 
Perhaps I ought to say a word on another point. Much 
has been said of the connection between the Old and 
the New Testaments. To some it has seemed that the 
Old Testament was only a dead weight, and that Chrift- 
tianity would move on triumphantly if it were once 
fairly cut loose from this. Its morality has seemed to 
them barbarous, and its narrations improbable. They 
would not, porha]is, say positively that those events 
never did take place, but they greatly doubt wliethcp 
they did, and they talk of "those old myths." But I 
have no fears that Uic Old Testament will drag down 
the New. I have no wish to cut Christianity loose from 
any connection with it, but would rather draw that 
connection closer. To me the morality of the Old 
Testament is the morality of the t«u commandment>i.*d 
I find nothing sanctioned there which these would I 
allow, and I wish for nothing hotter. To mo its uorr**^ 
lives are facts ; and I remember that the Saviour said of 
these booka that they were they which tcetiSed of Him. 
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Four points to he established. — With these vieTPS,= 
while I allow that thete are difficulties connected with 
the proper intei-pretation of some of the prophecies,- 
and in a few cases with the manner in which they are 
referred to by the New Testament writers, I j'^et feel 
that there is overwhelming evidence, 1. Of the fulfill- 
ment of those prophecies which related to events tliat 
occiil'red before the time of Christ. 2. That Christ 
and his apostles did claim that many of the Old Testari 
ment prophecies were fulfilled in him. 3. That those 
prophecies were thus fulfilled. And, 4. That not only 
the prophets of old, but Christ and his apostles,: 
uttered prophecies which have been fulfilled since \m 
time, and which are in the process of fulfillment now. 

Prophecies relating to events before Christ. — Let us, 
then, look at the fulfillment of those prophecies which 
related to events that occurred before the time of Christ. 
Of these the number is very great, relating to the Jewsv 
and to those nations with whom they were connected..* 
Of those respecting the Jews, I shall adduce onlysudi 
as relate to their Babylonish captivity and return % and: 
of these I can give but single specimens out of large 
classes of passages. Jeremiah says, (xxxii. 28,)r 
''Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will give 
this city into the hand of the Chaldeans, and into tho 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, andhe^sbaU 
take it." This is sufficiently explicit with respect to. 
the taldng of the city. He says again, (xxix. 10,), 
** For thus saith the Lord, that after seventy years bd^ 
accomplished at Babylon I will visit you, and peiibnu 
my good word toward you, in causing you to return to 
this place." Hear, now, Isaiah, a hundi-ed ajid sixty 
years before these events, calling by name and pointing 
out the work of one who was not yet. Isa. xliv. 2^. 
"That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and aball 
perform all my pleasure ; even ^a3\xv^ '^ Jerusalem) 
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Thou sUnlt be built; and to the Temple, Tliy founda- 
tjoii sliall be laid." Now let tis hear the decree of this 
flame Cyrus, made at the expiration of the seventy 
years. Ezra i. 2, 3. " Thus Boith Cyrus, king of 
FtrBia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath charged me to build 
him a house in Jerusalem which is in Judah. ^Yho is 
tiierc among you of all liia people ? bis God bo witli 
him, aud k-t him go up to Jerusalem, which isin Judob, 
and build the Iiouho of the Lord God of Israel, (he is 
tiiQ God,) which is in Jerusalem." History itself 
could not be more plain or specific, aud such events 
Trere plainly beyond the reach of human sagacity. 
• The nations chiefly connected with the Jews were the 
Kincvitea, the Moabites, the jVmmonitea, tlio Philistines, 
tiie Edomitcs, tho Egjptiiuis, the Tyriaiis, and the 
Babylonians ; nod concerning each of these there are 
numerous aud specific prophecies, 
: Of Nineveh, that exceeding great city of three days 
journey, tho praphct says, (Nahum i, 9,) "What do ye 
Imagine agninat this Lord ? He will make an utter end : 
affliction shall not rise up the second time." Aud says 
mnother prophet, (Zcph. ii. 13, 15,) "Ho will make 
Kineveh a desolation, imd dry like a wilderness. This 
is the rejoicing city tliat dwelt carelessly, tiiat said in 
ker heart, I am, aud there is none beside me : how is 
she become a desolation ! " Of the Moabites, aud the 
Ammonites, the prophet said, (Zcph. ii. 8, 9,) " I have 
heard the reproach of Moab, and the reviliugs of the 
obildren of Ammon, whereby they have reproached my 
people, and magnified themBolvos against their border. 
Therefore, as I live, anitb the Lord of hosts, tho God 
ti Israel, surely Jloab shall lie as Sodom, and tho chil- 
dren of Ammon as Gomorrah, even the breeding of 
nettles, and salt pits, and a perpetual dcBolation." 
•Moftb," says another prophet, (Jer. xlvili. 42,"^ "ahaO. 
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be destroyed from being a people." All this respecting 
Nineveh, and Moab, and Amnion, has been literally 
acicomplisbed. Of the Philistines the prophet says, 
(Zeph. ii. 4,) "Gaza shall ba forsaken, and Aahkelon 
a desolation : they shall drive out Ashdod at the noon- 
day, and KItron shall bo rodted up." Of Kdom tie 
prophecies are the more remarkable, because commen- 
tators on the Bible were long troubled to kiiovF how to 
dispose of them, and because their literal and exact 
fulfillment has been kuo^vn only a few yeai's. Thia 
country was once a great thoroughfare, and a mart for 
coramerec, and remained so lo.ng after the prophecies 
were uttered. Here was Petra, that city the rnins of 
which have recently become so celebrated. AVhen this 
was discovered in the midst of such utter desolation, 
then, and not till then, was the meaning of such paa- 
sages as the following made kno^vn. Jer. xlix. 16-18. 
"Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
tbine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that boldest the height of the hill. Also Bdom 
shall be a desolation : every one that goeth by it shall 
be astonished, and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof. 
As in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
neighbor cities thereof, saith the Lord, no man shall 
abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it." 
The discoveiy of this countiy and its ruins, which no 
traveler seems to have visited for a thousand years, 
was like the resuiTOction of one from the dead to bear 
witness to the literal truth of the prophecies of God. 
Concerning Egypt, once so mighty, it was said, (Ezek. 
xxix. 15; XXX, 13,) "It shall be the basest of the king^ 
doms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
oatious : for I will diminish them, that they shall no 
more rule over the nations. And there shall be no 
more a prince of the land of Egjpt," Upon this paa- 
8»se the whole history of ^gy^t ia but one c 
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The prophecies concerning Tyre and Babylon are well 
known. Of Tyre it was said, (Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5,) 
"And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and hreak 
down her towers ; I will also scrape her dust from her, 
and make her like tlie top of a rock. It shall be a 
place for the spreading of neta in the midst of the sea." 
Alexander scraped the ruins from the site of the old 
city for the purpose of filling up a passage to the new, 
and the infidel Volney tells us that it is now a place 
where the fishermen spread their nets. Of "Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms," it was said, (Isa. xiii. 20, 21,) 
"It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it bo dwelt 
HI from generation to generation : neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there. But wild beasta of the desert 
shall lie thei-o ; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there." No better description of the fate and 
condition of Babylon could bo written now. These 
prophecies wore Utcral, and they have been literally 
fullilled. At the time they were uttered there was 
nothing to indicate the probability of such events. The 
world had then had no experience of the transfer of the 
seats of power and civilizatian. How straugo that all 
tiiese cities and nations should have perished I WTiy 
should not the Moabitcs, or the Ammonites, have re- 
mained a separate people, as well as the Jews or the 
lahmacliteB? The prophets of God no longer wander 
over those regions, but he lias not left himself without 
a witness. No voice could be more eloquent than that 
of those ruined cities anil desolate kingdoms, testifying 
how fearful a thing it is to fall under the displeasure 
of God, and how certainly he will execute .all his 
threatenings. 
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to show that Christ and his apostles did claim that 
many of the Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled in 
him. This claim, it seems to me, if it could have been 
made by languiige, was made. I shall cite a few pas- 
sages, and leave you to judge. Christ saya, (John v. 
39,) "Search the Scriptures, for they are thoy which 
testify of me." John v. 46. "For had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me ; for ho wrote of 
me." "The Son of man," said he, (Matt, xxvi. 24,) 
"goeth, as it is written of him." Mark ix, 12. "It ia 
written of the Son of man, that he must suffer many 
tilings." Luke xviii. 31. "All things written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accom- 
plished." Luke xxiv. 25—27. "Then he said unto 
them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken I Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered those things, and to enter into his glory? And 
beginning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself." And it was when he thus opened to them 
the Scriptures, that their hearts burned within them. 
Again, he said, (verses 44^6,) "All things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and 
Hie prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then 
opened he their understanding, that they might nuder- 
stand the Scriptures, and said unto them. Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead." Could Christ have claimed that 
he was the subject of prophecy, not only in one portion 
of Scriptui-e, but in all the Scriptures, more plainly 
than he did claim it? It is obvious, from the narrative, 
that the effect was scarcely greater of seeing him alive, 
than was that produced by his opening to them the 
Scriptures. 

But what say the apostles? " Paul went in unto tha 
JewB," (Acts xvii. 2, Z,) "and three Sabbath 
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reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opeiiing and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, and 
risen again from the dead." And the noble Bereana 
"searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so." Again, (Acts xxviii. 23,) Paul "expounded 
and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and 
©ut of the prophets," Paul declared before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 22) that he eaid '' none other things than 
ttose which the prophets and Moses did say should 
eome." ApoUos (Acts xviii. 28) " mightily convinced 
tiie Jews, publicly showing, by the Scriptures, that 
Jesus was Christ." Peter, even iu his first discourse 
to the Goutilea, said, (Acts x. 43,) "fo him give all 
the prophets witneaa." And again, (Acta iii. 18,) 
"Those things which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled," Again, (verse 24,) ho says, "Yea, 
and all the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow 
after, as many as have spoken, have likewise foretold 
of these days," And Peter says expressly (1 Pet. i. 
10, 11) that "the prophota have inquired and searched 
diligently, searching what or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that abould follow." 

To me it seems that these passages show, if oojl 
thing can show it, not only tliat Clirist and his apostles 
claimed that the Old Testament Scriptures were ful- 
filled in him, but that the great question, when they 
attempted to convert the Jews, was, whether they had 
been thus fulfilled. 

Prophecies fuljilled in Christ. — Our next inqulrj- i«, 
whether there arc prophecies in the Old Teatauueot 
which wcto thus fulMed in Christ. 
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And here I hardly know what course to take. I 
might propound a theory, or make general assertions, 
and perhaps, as has too often been done, mystify the 
subject ; but this would not be proof. Proof must be 
drawn from a comparison of scripture with scripture. 
Hence only can conviction arise. Will the audience 
then permit me to present briefly, letting the Scriptures 
speak for themselves, some corresponding passages of 
the Old and of the New Testament on this subject? 
It will be my intention to produce no passage which is 
not applicable ; but, if I should, it would not invalidate 
the general argument. The question here is not ond 
of small criticism. It is as when we stand in the light 
of open day. ")Ve should not deny, perhaps, that there 
might be found dark comers into which a man could 
run and see nothing ; nor that so small an object as his 
hand even might conceal from him the whole horizon. 
So here, the question is not whether a man may not 
find some dark points, or some small objection which 
he may hold in such a position as to eclipse the glory 
of the whole prophetic heavens ; but whether there is 
not, for the candid mind, one broad flood of light pour- 
ing out from the prophecies of the Old Testament, flie 
rays of which converge, as in a halo of glory, around 
the head of the Redeemer. We contend that there is, 
and that this light began to shine even before our first 
parents were expelled from Eden. 

To bruise the head of the serpent. — ^ The first intinuH 
tion we have of a Messiah was in the promise that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the head of the ser^ 
pent. Gen. iii. 15. In the New Testament it is said, 
^ God sent forth his Son, made of a woman." Gal. iv. 
4. And again: He became a partaker of flesh and 
blood, that " through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil." Heb. 
ii. 14. 
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To be of the seed of Abraham. — The next general 

^timation was given to Abraham, and his family was 

predicted. " And in thy seed shall all the nations of 

le earth bo Haeaed." Gen, xxii. 18. "Now, to Abra- 

hsm," says Paul, "and his seed, were tho promises 

kde. He saith not. And to seeds, as of many ; but 

of one. And to thy seed, which is Christ." Gal. iii. 

. "For verily he took not on him the nature of 
Rngela, but he took on him the seed of Abraham." 
Heb. ii. 16. 

Of the tribe nfjadah. — Ho was to be of the tribe 
of Judah. "The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
upor a lawgiver from between his feet, until ShiUih come : 
itnd unto him shall the gathering of the people be." 
Geu. xlix. 10. "For it is evident," saj-a Paul, "that 
i<iur Lord sprang out of Judah ; of which tribe Moses 
4>pake nothing concerning prientliood." Heb. vii. 14. 

(Jflhe house of David. — Ho was to be of the house 
of David. " And iu that day there shall be a root of 
Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people ; 
to it shall the Gentiles seek : and his rest shall be glo- 
-riouB." Isa. xi. 10. "Behold, the days eome, saith the 
Xiord, that I will raise uuto David a, righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
Judgment and justice ; and this is his name whereby he 
xball be called. The Lokd our Kiquteousness." Jer. 
iXxiii. 5, 6. Paul says, "Conecniing his Son Jcsub 
Christ our Lord, which was made of tlio seed of David 
•ccording to the flesh." Rom. i. 3. 

Place of birth designated. — The place of his birth 

itf designated. "But thou, Bethlehem Ephratuli, 
diough thou be little among tho thousands of Judah, 
jret out of thee shall ho come forth unto mo that is to 
be Ruler in Israel ; whose goiugs forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting." Micali v. 2. "Now," gays 
27 
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Matthew, ''when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea." Matt. ii. 1. 

The time of birth. — The time was designated. It 
was not only to be before the sceptre departed fix»a 
Judah, but while the second Temple was standing. 
^ And I will shake all nations," says God by Haggai, 
'^and the Desire of all nations shall come : and tlie 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than of tiie 
former, saith the Lord of Hosts/' Hag. ii. 7, 9. Daniel 
also said, '' Seventy weeks are determined upon fliy 
people and upon the holy city, to finish the transgression, 
and to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, 
and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint 
the Most Holy." Dan. ix. 24. Accordingly we find, 
not only from Jewish writers, but from the most explidt 
passages in Tacitus and Suetonius, that there was a 
general expectation that an extraordinary person would 
arise in Judea about that time. So strong was this 
expectation among the Jews as to encourage numerous 
false Christs to appear, and to enable them to gain fol- 
lowers ; and so certain were they that the Temple could 
not be destroyed before the coming of the Messiah, that 
they refused all terms from Titus, and fought with des- 
peration till the last. 

Mias to come first. — He was to be preceded by a 
remarkable person resembling Elijah. ^^ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me." Mai. iii. 1. '^Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord." Mai. iv. 5. ^*The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God." Isa. xl. 3. ^In those days came John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, 
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Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
Matt. iii. 1, 2. 

Was to work miracles. — He was to work miracles. 

"Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 

ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 

lunc man leap ns a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 

I sing." Isa. xxxv. 5, 6, These are precisely the mira- 

les recorded as wrought by Christ in instances too 

Omeroua to mention. 

Sis pvhlic entry into Jerusalem. — He was to make 

public entry into Jerusalem, riding upon a colt the foal 

fan ass. " Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 

► daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King cometh 

itoto thee : he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and 

Sding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an asa." 

ix. 9. An a^-count of the exact fulfillment of this 

jphecy will be found in the twenty-iirst chapter of 

Ltthcw. 

! To be rejected by the Jeics. — He was to be rejected 
his own conntrj'men. "And ho shall be for a sane- 
buy ; hut for a stone of stumbling and for a ruck of 
Tense to both the bouses of Israel." Isa. viii. 14. "He 
lUh no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see 
ha, there is no beauty that we should desire him. He 
despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and 
bquaiuted with grief: and we hid as it were our facee 
(Dm him ; ho was despised, and we esteemed him not." 
Ba. liii. 2, 3. " He came unto his own," says John, 
and his own received him not." John i. 11. And 
gain : " Though he had done so many miracles before 
Ijeni, yet they Ix-licved not on him : that the saying of 
&Baia8 the prophet mi^t bo fulfilled, which he spake, 
!iord, who hath believed our report?" — quoting the 
Iret verse of the fifty-third of Isai-Th, and thus claimiug 
as spoken of the Messiah. And after (juotiug another 
■ophocy, the apostle says, " Thcee tbtnga said Esuios, 
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when he saw his glory, and spake of him/' John xii. 
37, 38, 41. 

To be scourged and mocked. — He was to be scoui^ed, 
mocked, and spit upon. *^ I gave my back to the smi* 
ters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting.*' Isa. I. 6. 
''And when he had scourged Jesus, he delivered hiiu to 
be crucified." Matt, xxvii. 26. ''Then did they spit in 
his face, and buffeted him ; and others smote him wilJi 
the palms of their hands." Matt. xxvi. 67. 

His hands and feet to be pierced, — His hands and \\\i 
feet were to be pierced. " The assembly of the wicked 
have inclosed me ; they pierced my hands and my feet.* 
Ps. xxii. 16. This is remarkable, because the poniab* 
ment of crucifixion was not known among the Jews. 

To be numbered with transgressors. — He^was to bi 
numbered with the transgressors. " And . he was num* 
bered with the transgressors ; and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors." Isa. liii. IS. 

To be reviled on the cross. — He was to be mocked 
and reviled on the cross. "All they that see me laugh 
me to .scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake tiifl 
head, saying. He trusted on the Lord that he would 
deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing he delighted 
in him." Ps. xxii. 7, 8. "Likewise also the chief, 
priests, mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, 
He saved others ; himself he can not save. — He trusted 
in God; let him deliver him nowj if he will Jiave him ; for 
he said, I am the Son of God." Matt, xxvii. 41-43. 

To have gall and vinegar to drink. — He was to haye 
gall and vinegar to drink. " They gave me also gall for 
my meat ; and in my thu'st, they gave me vinegar to 
drink." Ps. Ixix. 21. "And when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha, that is to say, A place of 
a skull, they gave him vinegar to drink, mingled wtik 
sail:' Matt, xxvii. 33, 34. 
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His garments to be parted. — His garments were to 
be parted, aud upon bis vesture lota were to be cast. 
iThey part my garmcuts among them, and cast lots 
^K>n my vesture." Ps. xxii. 18. "Then the soldiers, 
they had crucified Jgbue, took his garments, and 
Hude four parts, to every soldier a part ; and also his 
)at ; now the coat was without seam, woven from the 
»p throughout. They said therefore among themselves, 
et us not reud it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall 
B : that the Scriptui-o might be fuHilled," John six. 
S, 24. 

Bia death to he violent. — He was to be cut off by a 
Holent death. " For he was cut out of tho land of the 
Ifring." Isa liii. 8. "And after threescoi-e and two 
ireeks shall Messiah Ix; cut off, but not for himself." 
an. is. 26. 
Was to be pierced. — He was to be pierced. "And 
will ponr upon the house of David, and upon the 
jthabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of 
bpplications : and they shall look upon me whom they 
jhr^e pierced." Zcch. xii. 10. "But one of the soldiers 
Hth a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there- 
t blood and water." John xix. 34. 
To make his grave with the rich.- — Ho was to make 
) grave with the rich. " And he made his grave with 
e wicked, and with the rich in his death." Isa. liii. 9. 
When the even was come, there came a rich man of 
ILrimathca, named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus' 
Bsciple. He went to Pilate, and begged the body of 
Rbsus, and laid it in his own new tomb, which ho bad 
iwn out in the rock." Matt, xxvii, 57, 58, 60, 
Was not to see corruption. — Ho was not to see cor- 
ption. "For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
litter wilt thon suffer thino Holy Ono to see corrup- 
)n." Ps. xvi. 10. "Men and brethren," says Peter, 
citing this passage, " let me freely speak unto you 
27" 
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of the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, 
and his sepulchre is with us unto this day. Therefore, 
being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with 
an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according 
to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne, he, seeing this before, spake of the resurrection 
of Christy that his soul was not left in hell, neither his 
flesh did see corruption." Acts ii. 29-^1. 

And yet there are some who say that these prophecies 
are no prophecies, and were never claimed to be. But 
I think it evident that Peter did not belong, as an inte> 
preter of prophecy, to the schools of German neology. 

Convergence of the passages. — These passages are 
far from being all that might be adduced. Eespecting 
some of them as they ^tand, a person without previous 
knowledge would be led to ask the question of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, ''I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this ? of himself, or of some other man? " But 
when we see these passages brought together; when 
we see their wonderful convergence, so that the history 
of Christ, from his miraculous birth — of the foretelling 
of which I have not spoken — to his death, was only 
their counterpart ; when we find that the Jews tiiem- 
selves referred most of them to the Messiah, and that 
they are expressly claimed by Christ and his apostles, 
the general argument becomes exceedingly strong. How 
strong it is may be seen by any one who will attempt to 
apply one tenth part of these passages to any other per- 
son that ever lived. Let him attempt to apply them to 
Titus, of whom Josephus says that he was the extraor- 
dinary person foretold, and see how he will succeed. 
If we admit that these prophecies were extant before 
the coming of Christ, — and of this we have the best 
possible evidence, because, as was said by an ancient 
father, the Jews, the enemies of Christianity, were the 
librarians of Christians, — and if we estimate mathemalr 
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icany, hy the doctriue of chances, the probability that 
these eirciimstances would meet in one person, it would, 
us is said by Dr. Gregory, surpass the powers of num- 
bers to express the hnmense improbability of its taking 
place. 

Offices of Ghrint foretold. — But, striking aa are these 
passages in their application to Christ, while many of 
them, if not applied to him, woidd seem to mean noth- 
ing, they are yet far from giving the whole weight of 
the argument ; for not only were the circumstances of 
his life and death mjnutely pointed out, but his offices 
were also described. 

Woa to be a prophet. — He was to bo a prophet, like 
unto Moses. "I will raise them up a Prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him." Dent, xviii. 18. This is 
expressly quoted by Peter, in the Acts, (iii. 22,) aa 
fulfilled Ijy Christ. 

A priest. — lie was to bo a priest. "The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent. Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchisedek." Ps. ex. 4. "Called 
of God," says Paul, " a high priest after the order of 
Melchisedek." Heb. y. 10, 

A king. — Ho was to be a king. "Yet have I set 
my Kuig upon ray holy hill of Zion." Ps. ii. 6. "Thy 
people shall bo willing in the day of thy power." Ps. 
ex. 3. "All power," says Christ, "is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth." Matt, xxviii. 18. "For ho must 
reign," says Paul, "till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet." 1 Cor. xr. 25. 

Kingdom of peace. — His kingdom was to I>o one of 

"For unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is 

given : and the govonunent shall be upon bis shoulder : 

and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 

The mighty God, The ovcrlustiog Father, the JVj'nce <if 
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Peace. Of the increase of his goYenunent and jieooc 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for- 
ever." Isa. ix. 6, 7. ^ And they shall beat their swords 
mto plowshares, and then- spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." Micah iv. 3. ^'They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.** 
Isa. xi. 9. 

To include the Gentiles. — His kingdom was also to 
include the Gentiles. ^ And he said. It is a light thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up, the tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thoU 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth." 
Isa. xlix. 6. *'And the Gentiles shall con;ie to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. The 
abundance of the sea shall be converted unto Hiee, the 
forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee." Isa. Ix. 
3, 5. This is especially remarkable, because there was 
nothing in the feeling of the Israelites, or in their rela- 
tions to the nations around them, in the time of Isaiah, 
to indicate the possibility of a spiritual and universal 
kingdom, in which the Gentiles should become fellow- 
citizens, and have equal privileges with the Jews. 

Here, then, we have the three great offices of prophet, 
priest, and king, united by prophecy in one person ; 
we have a kingdom of peace, and that kingdom one 
which was to include all nations. How perfectly all 
this is fulfilled in the person and kingdom of Christ I 
need not say ; nor how entirely impossible it would be 
to make these passages apply to any other person or 
kingdom. 

JPrqphedes seemingly incompatible. — And not (mly 
were these tiiree great offices united in one person^ 
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but the prophecies respecting him were so appareutt; 
incompatible and contradictory that it must have soemeil 
beforehand impossible they shoulil be fulfilled, and th^ 
must have caused great perplexity in the minds of thoi 
who were unwilling to receive the word of God and r 
oa it by simple faith. Now, he was represented aa I 
triumphant conqueror, aa a king sitting upon the thrc 
of David, and ruling all nations, aud now he was spoki 
of ae " despised and rejected of men," as " opprcsae 
and afflicted." It was said of the Messiah, "I have s 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion," and that " of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end," It was also said of him, " Ailer thrccscoro and 
two weeks shall Messiah be cut off." ^Vhat contradic- 
tions, might a Jew have said, haye we here 1 A King 
who ia to have perpetual dominion, and is to reign till 
he has put all enemies under his feet, and yet is to bo 
despised, and rejected, and oppressed I A Messiah who 
is to bo slain, and yet is to reign forever I These asser- 
tions might, indeed, have been received separately, t 
faith, as the word of God; a reasonable Jew woul 
have 80 received them; but, before the event, he cou] 
not have understood and reconciled them with ea< 
other ; and yet the demand made by each of those 08*'j 
pecta of the prophecy is fully met in Christ. 

Fulfilled by enemies. — How, then, can the concl 
sion be avoided, that these prophecies were given \ 
inspiration of God? Not by the supposition that they^ 
were fiiUillod by human contrivance, for the enemies of 
Christ, far more than bis friends, contributed to that 
fulfillment. Aa was said by Paul, (Acts xiii. 27,) 
"They tliat dwell at Jenisalem, and their nilers, be- 
cause they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are road every Sabbath day, they have 
fidfilled them in condemning him." It was they that 
smote him, and hung him on a tree, and parted his 
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garments among them, and cast lots, and pierced his 
side. It was they who paid the thirty pieces of silver, 
the goodly price at which they valued him, and who 
bought, with the price of blood, the potter's field. Nor 
can this conclusion be avoided ou tlie supposition of 
chance ; for, as has already been said, it would surpass 
the power of numbers to express the extreme improba- 
bility of the fulfillment of such prophecies. 

Ti/pes prophetic. — Nor is this all; for it would be 
easy to show that the whole of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the ark of the covenant, with all its arrange- 
ments, the passovcr, the sacrifices, the ceremonies, the 
priesthood, were all typical, and therefore prophetic 
and that the true import and substance of all these is 
be found in the Christian dispensation. This, howevt 
is a great subject, and I can not enter upon it. 
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Prophecies hy Christ and the apostles. — TVe now 
come to the fourth point mentioned — namely, that 
Christ and his apostles uttered prophecies which have 
been fulfilled since their time, and which are in the 
process of fulfillment now. Fully to illustrate this po- 
sition, would require a lecture. I can only glance at 

The destruction of Jerusalem. — As the prophecy 
Christ respecting the destruction of Jerusalem had 
one of its objects to warn his followers to escape 
that city, it was delivered in the most direct and 
plicit terms. Before the time of Christ, andiduring 
life, no false Christ arose ; there was no war,, and no 
prospect of one ; and the Temple, and Jerusalem, were 
standing in all their strength. But he foretold that 
false Chi'ists should arise, and should deceive many; 
that there should be earthquakes and famine, and fear- 
ful sights in heaven, and wars and rumors of wai-s, and 
great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning 
of the world, nor ever should be ; and that Jerusalem 
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Bhould be compassed with armies ; and that a treQi 
should be oust rouud about it ; and that oue stone oi: 
the Temple should uot be left upon another ; and that, 
the Jews should be cai-ried captive among all nations. 
Paul also prophesied of the great apostasy, and th« 
coming of the man of sin ; and Jolm, in the Uevclatioi 
has spoken of the course of events till the end of timei 

Josephus. — To verify the prophecies of Christ 
epecting the destruction of Jerusalem, and the eventr^ 
preceding it, we have a history of those times, writt 
by Josephus, an eye witness and a Jew; and nothing 
can be more striking than a comparison of the history 
and the prophecy. Josephus gives i}urticular accounts 
of the false Christs and false prophets, and of their 
deceiving many. lie speaks of the distracted state of 
those countries, corresponding to the prophecy ; of wars 
and rumors of wars ; and says that the " disorders of 
oil Syria were terrible. For every city was divid< 
into parties jirmed against each other, and the safe 
of one depended on the destruction of tlic other j 
days were spent in slaughter, and tlie nights in terrors. 
He speaks also of famines, and pestilences, and ej 
quakes, and especially of "fearful sights, and 
signs from heaven." He tells us tliat just before th*^ 
war, a star, resembling a swoi-d, stood over the city> 
and a comet that continued a whole year ; that "before 
Bunsetting, chariots, and troops of soldiera in their 
armor, were seen running about among the clouds, and 
surrounding cities." Ho says, also, ''At the feast of 
Pentecost, as the priests were going by night into the 
inner court of the Temple, they felt a quaking, 
beard a gi-cat noise, and, after that, Ihey heard 
sound 80 of a multitude, saying, ' Let us depart hence 

Tacitua. — Nor is Josephus alone in giving these 
accounta. Tacitus, also, says, " There were many prod- 
igies presignifying their ruin, which was not averted by 
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all the aaerificea and vows of that people. Armies 
seen fighting in the air with brandished weapons, 
fire fell upon the Temple from the clouds. The doors 
of the Temple were suddenly opened. At the saiue 
time there was a loud voice declaring that the gods were 
removing, which was accompanied with a sound as of a 
multitude goiug out. All which things were supposed, 
by some, to portend great calamities." He speaks, also, 
of the fact that Jerusalem was compassed by an army 
at the beginning of the war, aud that, owing to the 
state of parties, niany of the principal men were about 
to open the gates ; but says that the Itoman general 
recalled the soldiers from the place without having 
received any defeat, and retired from the city, without 
any reason iu the world. He then mentions that, when 
the Boman armies approached agaiu, a great multitude 
fled to the mountains. Thus a way was made fur the 
disciples of Christ to escape, and it is not known that 
a single one of them perished in that destruction. It 
really seems to have prefigured the final destruction 
the wicked, when the righteous shall all have been 
ered from among them. 

Josephua also speaks particularly of the trench 
wall which were made about Jerusalem byTitua. This 
was doue with great difficulty, and, except for the pur- 
pose of a little more speedy reduction of the city, with- 
out necessity, and was conti-ary to the advice of the 
chief men of Titus. But so it was ivritten. In respect 
to the tribulation of those days, of which our Saviour 
speaks so strongly, if the purpose of Josephus had been 
to confirm the words of the prophecy, he could havfe 
said nothing more to the point. "Xo other city," says 
he, " ever suffered such miseries ; nor was there ever a 
generation more fruitful in wickedness from the begin- 
ning of the world." Again: "It appears to me that 
the misfortmies of all men, from the beginning of the 
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wnrld, if thoy be compared to thorn of thfi Jews; are 
Hot BO considerable. For in reality-it was GoJ who 
eond^mncd the whole Ttation, and turned' every course 
ithnt Was taben for their preservation to theor dustriics 
ti»n." ' And agaiu : "The multitude of those who peiv 
i*licd esoeeded all the destructions that man Or lUod 
ovftr brought upon the world." The great niasa of i the 
nation was giilliercd within the city. They were di* 
vkled into coHtomling factious, who fought withiiths 
ftiin~ of liends against each other, famine did its slow 
Init ft'arful work, so that ironitflt wire knoi^iutn cat 
their own children. And while those witiun were ithas 
the prey of' famine and, of- each 'Other, those who ai* 
tCTiiptcd to 'osciipe were ttiken by: the lton:ia»< Roldiors 
and nailed on crosses, some one way, some anothor( 
aS' it^were in jent, ai-ound tittt nutsklc of the wnlls, till 
■0 great was the DUmb», thut PoMn'was wauting for 
crosses, aud crosses for bodies. As Titus beliold tJM 
dead bodies that had beeil thro^ra from the walls iuto 
the valleys, " he ' lifted up ' his hands to heaven, and 
called Gotl to witness that this was not his doing.'' 
Those were " the days of vangoanco ; " and it is oom* 
pitted by Jospphus th;it upward of one million three 
hundred thousand persons iwrished in the Eiego o£ 
Jerusalem alone. And not only so, but, when the citjr 
was taken, it was, contrary to the wish of Titua, do- 
voted to utter destruction ; and tlie prophecy of Quristj 
that not one stone of tbo [Temple should bo left upon 
nnothcr, was literally fulfillod. < 

Ot/tcr jtropheciea. — Of the other prophecies I hnvo 
not linio to spvak ; but the Jews were carried into cap* 
lirity among all nations, and their condition from that 
time till now has been a standing and wonderful attes* 
tation of the truth of the prt^hutic roeoi-d, while their 
prouvnt oonditioiL is an cwidcnt pr^^ndoo fur the ftd« 
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fillment of those still move wquderfol proj^iK^ios vA^ 
now stand like the bow of promise' oyevarchiog tiie 
future. Aocording to that e2pres^io^ of the pro^t^ 
so wonderfully accurate, they have heen 5{;f2ec2 among, 
all nations; yet have they, of all anqieiit p§ople ^imi* 
larly situa4^d, alone preserved their identity^ und now 
seem to be preparing for that reatora^tion which shijl not 
only be to them the .fulfillment of the:prpphe»cies, but 
shall be as life from the dead to the QentilQ^ nations. 

Summary. — Thus, whether we look at the proph- 
ecies that related to events before the tiijae of Christ, 
or to those relating to him, or to thosie whjtch hejuttered, 
or to the present .state of the Jews, and indee/lrof the 
world, as indicating a .complete fulfillment .of the 
prophecies, we shall see /the fullest reason to (believe 
that *'the prophecy came not in old time, by the will of 
man, but that holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." 

Prophecy und Christianity as counterparts. — ^ I will 
only add, as a beautiful instaQce of the consistency 
of all Scriptm^e, that the magnificent pictures of the 
pjx)phets, respecting a state of future blessedness.'on 
earth, are just such as would be realized, by the entire 
prevalence of Ghristianity, and by nothing else, .;The»e 
pictures are not drawn at random, or in general terms*. 
They are precise and definite. . .They xepresent a. state 
of peacey and purityy and love *r-f- of high social -enjoy- 
ment, and of universal prosperity. , And it is only by 
the prevalence of Christianity that such a iBtate of things 
can be realized.; Let this become universjdjiy preva- 
lent, not dn its form only, but in* its spirit j and, then 
nation would, no more lift up sword against nation, 
neiliier would they learn war any more ; :ihenithje wolf 
also would dweU with the lamb, . and/ jtho: leopard lie 
down with the kid ; then would the wildemeasjand ^S(d* 
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'• place be glad for them, and the desert rejoice ; 
, instead of liie thorn wQuld come up the fir-tree, 
instead of the brier would come up the myrtle-tree ; 
would the inhabitants of the rock sing, and shout 
L Hie top of the mountains ; the people would be all 
teous, and inherit the land forever. 
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LECTURE XII. 

oftjBCnONS. — AB6UMENT FOURTEENTH : THE' PBOPAOATION OF 
CHBISTIANITY. — ABGUMENT FIFTEENTH: ITS EFFECTS k&H ^ 
TENDENCIES. — SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

Objections. — It has been my wish to present, in fhis 
course of lectures, as I was able, the positive aigument 
for Christianity. I commenced the course with an 
invitation to you to go with me round about our Zion, 
and tell the towers thereof. Those towers are not yet 
all told. To some of the most common and effectiye 
topics of argument I have yet scarcely referred, and I 
ought, in logical order, to proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of them. This I have thought of doing, and 
of omitting to say any thing upon the objections against 
Christianity. To the consideration of these I should be 
pleased to devote at least a lecture ; for, while there are 
objections which are imworthy of an answer, — ^while 
there are persons, who make them, who would be no 
nearer becoming Christians if their, objections were all 
removed, — there are objections, the force of which I 
think may be removed, that weigh heavily upon some 
who are sincerely inquiring for the truth. To every 
such individual I would give my hand. I would make 
any effort to relieve him. I know what it is to wade in 
the deep waters of doubt, and the blessedness of finding 
what seems to me to be the rock. For the sake of such 
I would gladly dwell upon tVna pomt at length ; but as 




' fliy f. ia now out of the question, I will make a few 
obaerrations on the subject of objections generally, and 
then go on with the argument. 

Willingness to icaif. — And here, if I may be per- 
mitted to drop a word in a more familiar way in the ear 
of the candid and practical inquirer, referring to my 
own experience, I would say, that I have found great 
benefit in being willing — a lesson which we are all slow 
to learn — to tcait. It has not unfroquently occurred 
that I have stood in such an attitude (perhaps for 
months or years together) to a certain objection as to 
see no way of evading it, till, at length, light would 
iircok in, and I could see ivith perfect distinctness that 
^ere was nothing in it. Are there not many here 
larho hare unexpectedly met with something which ha£ 
xemoved, in a moment, objections which have lain with 
ircight upon their minds for yeare ? I well remember 
nrhcu it flccmed to me that there was a direct contradlc- 
itioa between Paul and James, on tlie subject of faith 
and works. It seemed so to Luther, and, because be 
sould not reconcile them, and was unwilling to wait, be 
fejected the Epistle of James, calling it a straivy Epis- 
iJe. I can now see that Paul and James, not only do , 
Aot contradict each other, but haitnoni^te perfectly. I 
haTe sometimes compared the path of a sincere in- 
quirer t« a road that winds among the hilla. Who has 
not seen the hills, perhaps the liigh mountains, closing 
down upon such a road so as to render it apjiarently 
impoasible ho should proceed ; and who has not been 
sarprised, whon ho reached the proper point to see it, 

I to find the road taking an unexj^cted turn, and holding 
on its own level way. And to such a point I think 
every sineero inquirer will come, who is willing to fol- 
low the right path so far as he can find it, and to wait, 
putting up the petition, and adopting the resolution, of 

LEliha, "Hiot which I see not, t«acb thou me; If I 
28' 
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)]iave< done iniquity^ I will do no more." I haveVthe 
iuJJest couTi(3tio]ir:w>t ouly <jf the truth, but ef tte 
philosophical profouuclno^s, of that paying of oursSifc 
viouTii "If auyiiuan will do his will, he tiball know of 
th<J doctrine, whetherJt he of God^ or whether I epesk 
yf: myself."' ■■,,■. > ..... . ■ .j 

1, iVo objection. tfiatobjectiQ^s caii.be ??iade, — But, lew- 
ing thia, I observe^ uL.the first phu^jthat we ai'e'Ootto 
have Dur coiifideiKO iu tha.,Christiuii religieu shaken; 
from the jncre fiiut . tJiiitt objactions can be made agitinet 
it. There are those who seem to think that, if an oJ»- 
jettioii can he made, ;iiMne. d^gi'ee of uaeertainty is 
introduced at ouce,:aiid that there comes to be a balaBCe 

■ ^ probabilities. But ^thie is not so. When'oao8<* 
thing ifl faijrly provod.Tall objeotiona must go foraBHii- 
ing. Very plausible objections may be made to maaj 
-things which wo yet know to. be true.. Thus objectjons 
have been made to the existoneo o£ matter, and totiiB 
truth of the evidence, of the senses, which afilain mitt 
would find it difficult to answer, andwhich yetitould 
have;, no. weight with hiiU' whatever. M'o all baUew 
there is euchi a thing as motitm, and yet there, may be 
aomo here who would fiud it difficult . to answer tlie 
common logical objection against it. , Let me put that 
ifbjccti<Hi. you will,. Iisupposc,, all agreo that,.if imy 
thing! moves, it must move either whero it is, or where 

' Itis.iiot. But certainly nothing can move where it.ia\ 
iot that woald aot bo moving at oil ;, and it would, seem 
guite as certain that nothing ■ could ijnove where, it is 
not; and hence there, is no such thing as motion. 
"There ;are .objoctiona," says Dr. Johnson, "to a BO**- 
ffumj imd there are objections to aplenmn; but one of 
JJ)£se must bo ,true.", But to any one w:ho has beca 
%]racd aside, and isieddying.romid among those shoals 
of doubt, I would -recommend (.that masterly pamphlebk 
jbjlVbftteIy»itin 
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eeco and Acts of Napoleon Bonaparte." I think it would 
lead htm to see tliat there ma.y be plausi)>]e objcctioBS 
Hgiiiiist that couceroing which there can not be the least 
doubt. 

.- .General objections not valid. — I observe, secondly, 
iJbalii if we would consider the objectiona a^iniitChris- 
tiasity fairly, we must diutiDguieh thoBO which Uo agaliiBt 
Christianity, as such, from thpac which may be made 
bqually against any religion or scheme of belief whatever. 
This world is in a strange state. There is a condition of 
things very different from what we should Huppose, 
Ijeforehaiid, there would be, under the govornmeut of 
a Oud of infinite power, and wisdom, .^ud goodness; 
and it ia not uuconimon for men to burden Christianity 
.with all the difficulties that are coimected with the origin 
«f evil, or the doctrine of the foreknowledge, of Crod as 
connected with human, freedom. But these arc ques- 
tions that belong to the race, and have cqivally.oxGrcised 
-the mind of the Grecian philosopher, of the Persian 
sage, and of the Christian divine. Vou, as a man, may 
ba lis i)roperly called on to solve any difficulties arisirtg 
ont of such questions, a^ I can as a teacher of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity had nothing to do with the origin 
uf evil. It takes for granted, what we must all admit, 
thiit it exists; it docs not attempt to a^^count for its 
origin, but it proposes a remedy. If, then, men object 
to Christianity, let them object to it as what it claims 
to be. Let them show that, irhcn fairly received utd 
fully practiced by all men, it would not be the remedy 
rwhich it claims to be, and their objections will be valid. 
It 18 of no avail fur infidels and deists to shoot arrows 
agkinst Chrlatiimity which may be picked up and shot 
,back with equal force against their own systems; and 
yet a much larger portion of the objections against 
iXi!kri»tianity than is commoulj' auppoged. is qt this 
cter. 



i DistinStion ^f Butler. -^-^l observe, thirdly, that we 
dsreto keep* in mind the distinction of Butler, alread]^ 
referred to, between objections against Christianity and 
objections against its evidence. Of the evidence for 
Christianity we are capable of judging. I insist upon it 
lliat there are laws of evidence, which any man of good 
dende can understand, according to which we judge and 
lU^ in other cases ; and I only ask that these same laws 
iHoay be applied to Christianity, as a matter of ^fact and 
i ground of action, just as they would be to any Uiing 
else^ But of Christianity itsetf, as a part of an infinite 
scheme of moral government, having relation to the 
4etei*nity that is past and to that whidi is to eome, and 
perhaps to other worlds and to other orders of being, 
we ought as much to expect that we should find in it 
things beyond our Teach, and which would iseem to us 
strange and objectionable, as that there would be such 
things in nature; And if , as Butler has most fully 
shown, the objections which are made against Chrii^ 
tfeanity are of the same kind with those which may be 
made against nature, then those very objections are 
turned into arguiiients in its, favor, as they sh6w the 
iprobability that Christianity and natore came from the 
same hand. Here is one principal source of the power 
bf Butler's gteat work. It shows that all the^ chief 
t)bjections which are urged against Christianity maty be 
urged equally against the constitution and course of 
imture, and would equally show that that was not from 
©od. If Christianity itself can be ^howri' to be eitli^ 
immoral or absurd, we will rejiect it; but^ with these 
exceptions, objections to Christianity fon the j^art of 
such ft being as man, as distinguished from objections 
^against its evidence, are, in the language of Butler, 
^frivolous." Nor, in saying this, Ao we undervalue 
retbon^ or refdse to give it its tnie places To quote 
Butler again z '' Let reason "be 'ke^\. \» \ «si3L\£mY V^ 
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ef tlie Seripture. accouni of the redemption of, the 
world I*jy Chi'iflt ,can be shown to be really contrary 
to it, ilet the gCTipture, in the uituic ul" God, be given 
up ; but Iqt, not such poor creatures as we go on object- 
ing, agtunst an iuiinitti scheme, that we do not see the 
necessity and. usefulness of all its parts, and, oall th{9 
reaaoniug,". , 

ObjectioTis to fa>&-y -acheme, — CItaracter of iri^deUl 
— But, fourthly, wo are to observe that Christianity W~] 
not the oaly schemQ. against which objections can be 
niado. Fromitspositioa, its success, its uuconipromia> 
iug claims, Christiauity taa been met from the first 'big , 
every olyection that ingenuity, quickened by b Jove « " 
pleaem-Q J aix) hatred of rostj-aint, could invent; 
from thfl fonatancj' with which these have been pliodf* 
it has been felt by many that Christianity was especially 
liable to objections. It lias hence been the liabit of 
mftBy Chnstiaus to stand on, the defensive, find infidels 
have felt that it was their place to attack. In proporr 
tiou as any scheme has about it more that is positive, it 
of course pi-eseuts a larger surface for objections ; but 
as fur as other schemes have any thing positive alK>ut 
them, they aro equally liable to objections with Chri&- 
tianity, and iuive none of its evidence. Au<l the only 
reajion that these schemes have not been as much ob- 
jected against is, that men do not c^irc enough al)0ut 
tbem. If an infidel hits nothing positive in his lielicf, 
theu, of course, nothing can I>e Dbjoet«d to it. But if 
it wei-e possihlu, as it i^. not, for any man to take sn<A 
a position, we should object to that* We say that il 
a stat^ of mind from wliich nu good can i>ossibly < 
either to the indavitluul or the community. It is a poc 
cold, heartless stJito, furnishing nogromid for hope, no 
elevfUion to cJiurai^ter, no motive to effort, that has no 
fdapbition to the want* of man. 6\<;^ wi. \.^c«^"rA.-^ > •»»Sy. 
that must utterly fail him in iVio&c \ts\wj, \i»>i.Ti'*iVt^V'a. 
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needs such supports as religion only can give, 
ba made to appear, from the very laws of mind, that 
gi-oat acliieveitients, powerful exertions, splf-donying 
labors and sacrifices, must spring from a vigorous faith ; 
and thati in proportion as a Iwlief, or a religion, be- 
comes one of negations, it must lower the pnlse of 
intellectual, and especially of moral life, liet a man, 
however, have any thing positive in hia belief, — let him 
bring' forward his own solution of the great problems 
which must be connected in the mind of every thinking 
man with human life and destiny, — and it would bo no 
difficult matter — a verydiild could do it — to start 
jectiona against that solution, whatever it might 
which it would trouble the wisest infidel to meet. Hei 
I have sometimes been amused at the effect, upon a 
and boastful objector, of a quiet question or two in regard 
to his own belief. I have seen those to whom it never 
seemed to have occurred that we were thrown into this 
world together with certain great common difficulties, 
and that other people could ask questions as well as 
they. "Whenever, indeed, infidelity has thus assumt 
B positive form, it has been met and fairly driven 
(lie field ; and now, it is difficult to say what the pre' 
lent form of it is. It has always been Ishmaelitish 
its habits, pitching its tent now here and now there, 
and constantly vaiying its mode of attack. The infi- 
delity of one age is not that of another, while Chris- 
tianity remains ever the same. And so we are to 
expect it will be while the human heart remains what it 
ra. Infidelity will exist. There ia at present more of 
it than appears. Not being reputable in its own fonn, 
it conceals itself under various disguises. But the 
infidelity that springs from the heart is not to be 
reached by a course of lectures on the evidences of 
Cbiiatiamty, , A^^^^K^jJxeaiy saivA, aig;ament did 
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not cause, and argument will not 
we look to a higher power. 

■ ■ . .Hi 

A ROnMBNT XIV. ^y 

THE rnoPAdATItlH OF DBBlSTJAiTtTY. i 

I now proceed with the evidence. As yet I have 
said nothing of the argument to be dciived from thd 
mode and circumstaucee of the propagation of Chris* 
tianity, and have only incidentally alluded to its efi'ecta 
and tendencies. Each of these is a standing topic of 
argument on this subject, and, when properly preeeatod, 
sufficient of itself to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion. But I shall now be able to do little more than 
to indicate the place which these arguments hold, with- 
out giving them their proper expansion and forced 
Thesu topics of argument are entirely distinct iu their 
iiAturc, hut are so conucctod at certjiin points that it is 
difficult to ti'eat of one, without involving couaideratioua 
which liclong also to the oUier. 

I^ropagalion. — First, tbcu, of the propagation of 
Christianity: And in speaking of this sultjpct, I will 
notice, 1, the facts; 2, the difficulties; and, 3, the 
inetrumontality. Thia subject haa heeu ably treated by 
Bishop M'Uvaine, in his excellent lectures on the evi- 
dences, and I shall avail myself of his labors in pre- 
senting it.* 

It would appear, then, that on the fiftieth day after 
the death of Christ the apostles commenced their labora. 
"Jieguuiing in Jerusalem, tlie very furnace of persecuJ 
tion, they first set up ttieir banner in the midst of thoao 
who had been fu-st iu tho crucifixion of Jesus, and were 
all elat« with the triumph of tluit tragedy. No aasemi 
blsgfl could have l>een raorc possessed of dispositiood 
perfectly at war with their mcssago than that to wlti 
Ihoy made their firat address." And what wua tho t 
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di the addreBs ? ^ Jeaus of Nazareth,- fisoA 'Betmi 
*' being delivered by the determiiuite^Gcainsel aiid>fope^ 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain ; whom God hath raised up. — 
Therefore let all- the house of Israel know assuredly, 
that God: hath made that same Jesus, whom -ye have • 
cmicified, ^both.Iiord and Ghrist."c One wouldchsre 
supposed 'that thoisame hands that h^id Tioted^^iitJthe 
Uiood' of his.Mafiterwoidd now; Ihave' /wreaked-' i&M^hf 
^unity in that of tids' darii^,; and, to all human viewv 
most impolitic "apostle. But what ; ensued?: ^^ Throe 
thousfuhd souls ; were that . day r added to - the infa»t 
ohurdb. . la :a few days,- the number was increased to 
fit^ei thousand ; and in the space; iof about a yiat aiid % 
hsif, ^though the gospel was preached only dn^ Jemsaleni 
and its vieiniiy, multitudes, both<s<^ftmen and^wooawni, 
ahd B ^great company of < the priests^ were obedient' i;d 
the faith.; rNow> the converts, being driven by ia'£erite 
persecution from JerusaLMn, twent every where' pueadft 
ing theword> andin less, than threiB years ohncGhes (were 
gathered throughout a^ll Judea, :Gaiibe, and^SamaiJav 
and were .multiplied. :n ; i. . :; ;;: i; . .i r. :..> i: 
; ;AboutKtwp years ^er thisy.or seven from the. begini* 
ning ^) the work; the gospel was first (|yreached tto" ithe 
Gkntiles; tmd sudi was iliesuccessyithat,/ before tiurty 
years had elapsed from the death of Christ, his chuix^ 
had spread from Palestine throughout Syria |'ittoo«gh 
almost all the mmierous r'dislidcts of'^>^^ A'siaf^ 
throng ' Greece, and ' the islands of ^ti^e \^^eani :l9ea, 
Ifae sedr^oast of Africa, and' eveii into Italy ;and Rome ^' 
The mnnber of converts in the several cities ^respec^ 
tiirelyiis described by the e:q>ressiQns^^ a great nmni'^ 
ber/' '-great midtitudes/':'' much people." iWhafc. an 
«^ensivevampression:ihad been mader id' obvious 'fiiOm 
tbe.'jOutc]g;r?of/.tiie iop]^oser».ut ^^afissalotoca. -^^-TkeMnr 
that have turned the. wprld, upside-down are come 
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hither also." Demetrius, an enemy, complained of 
Paul, " that not alone at Ephesiis, Init almost through- 1 
out all Asia," he had porauadcd and turned away much 
people. In the mean while, Jerusalem, the chief seat < 
of Jewiah rancor, continued the metropolis of the gos- ' 
pel, having in it many teus of thousands of bcliei 
These accounts are taiien from the hook of the Acts \ 
of the Apostles; but as this book is almost confined ' 
to the lahorri of Paul and his immediate companions, • 
saying very little of the other apostles, it is very certain i 
that the view we have given of the propagation of tlic 
gospel (luring the first thirty yeare is vei*y incomplete. 

In the thirtieth year after the Iicginning of the work, 
the terrible persecution under Nero kindled its fii-es; 
then Christians had l)ecomG so numerous at Komo, that, : 
by the testimony of Tacitus, a "grosit multitude" were ^ 
seized. In forty years more, wo are told, in a cele- 
brated letter from Pliuy, tlio Roman governor of Pontus 
and Bythinia, Christianity had long subsisted in these ' 
provinces, though so remote from Jndea. Many of all 
ages and of every rank, of both sexes likewise, were' 
accused to Pliuy of being Christians. "What ho calls 
the contagion of this superstition (thus forcibly de- 
scribing the irresistible and mpid progress of Christian- 
ity) had seized not cities only, but the less towns also, 
and the open country, so that the heathen temples 
" were almost forsaken ; " few victims were i>urchased 
for sacrilice, and a Iong_ intermission of the sacred 
solemnities had taken place. 

•Justin Mart^T, who wrote almut thirty years after 
PUny, and one hundred after the gospel was first 
preached to the Gentiles, thus describes tlie extent 
of Cliristiunity in his time : " There is not a natJonj 
cither Greek or Imrbarian, or of any other name, evett 
those who wander in tribes and live in teut*, anaonjf 
whom prayers and thanksgivings are not ofTercd to the 
29 
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Father and Creator of the universe by the name of the 
crucified Jesus." 

Clemens Alexandrinus, a few years after , thus writes : 
^'The philosophers were confined to Greece, and to 
their particular retainers ; but the doctrine of the Mas- 
ter of Christianity did not remain in Judea^ but • is 
spread throughout the whole world, in every nation, 
and village, and city, converting both whole houses and 
separate individuals, having already brought over to the 
truth not a few of the philosophers themselves. If the 
Greek philosophy be prohibited, it immediately van- 
ishes; whereas, from the first preaching of our doc- 
trine, kings and tyrants, governors and presidents, with 
their whole train, and with the populace on their side, 
have endeavored with their whole might to exterminate 
it, yet doth it flourish more and more." 

Nothing can so well represent the mode in which this 
extension took place as the comparison, by our Saviour, 
of Christianity to leaven. It had an affinity for the 
human mind, by which it passed from individual to 
individual, as the leavening process passes from parti- 
cle to particle , and no human power could arrest its 
progress. Since the world stood, no change like it has 
taken place, nor has any power existed that could have 
produced such a change. 

Tlie difficulties. — 2. In estimating the obstacles to 
this progress, we are to observe that the enterprise 
of propagating a religion, as such, and especially an 
exclusive religion, was then entirely new. The Jewish 
system was not adapted to universal diflftision, and the 
zeal of the Jews was directed rather to keep other 
nations at a distance than to bring them to an equal 
participation of their privileges** The Gentiles knew 
nothing of an exclusive religion, nor of a benevolent 
religion — exclusive because it was benevolent/ Hea- 
thenism, being without a creed and without principle, 




" had nothing to contend for but the privilege of assum* 
ing any form, worshiping any idol, practicing any 
ritual, and pureiung any absurdity, wliich the craft of 
the priesthood, or the euperstitiouB and vices of the 
people, might select. It never was imagined, by any 
description of pagans, that all other forms of religion 
were not as good for the people observing them, as 
theirs was for them ; or that any dictate of kindneas, 
or common sense, should lead them to attempt the sub- 
version of the gods of their neighbors, for the sake of 
establishing their own in their stead." This is the 
species of charity and the groinid uf harmony — arising 
from a want of the knowledge of the true religion, and 
of its unspeakable value — which is so highly praised 
by Gibbon and Voltaire. 

But, in such a state of things, " nothing could have 
been more perfectly new, surprisiug, or offensive to the 
whole Gentile world, than the duty laid upon the first 
advocates of Christianity to go into all nations assert- 
ing the exclusive claims of the gospel, denouncing the 
validity of all other religions, and laboring to bring 
every creature to the single faith of Christ." And then, 
how different the religion of the gospel, not only in ita 
relation to other religions, but in itself, from any of 
which they had any conception I " Religion, among 
the Gentiles, was a creature of the state. It consisted 
exclusively in the outward circumstances of temples, 
and altars, and images, and, priests, and sacrifices, and 
festivals, and lustrations. It multiplied its objects of 
worship nt the plcasm-o of the civil authorities ; taught 
no eystem of doctrine ; recognized no system of moral- 
ity ; required nothing of the heart ; conuiiitted the lifo 
of man to unlimited discretion ; and allowed any one 
to sbmd i>erfectly well with the gods, (on the trifling 
cou<lition of tt little show of respect for their worahip.) 
to whatever extent bo indulged in the worst passio 
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and lowest propensities of his nature. Nothing could 
have been more foreign to every habit of thought, in 
the mind of a native of Gi^eece or Borne, than the 
Scripture doctrines of the nature and guilt of sin, of 
repentance, conversion, faith, love, meekness, and pu- 
rity of heart.'* 

Both Jews and heathen opposed. — The priests. — 
In the nature of the case, such a religion **must have 
arrayed against it all the influience of every priesthood 
both among Jews and heathens.''' With the power of 
the piiests among the Jews, and their bitterness against 
Christianity, we are sufficiently acquainted, but are less 
familiar with the superstitious dread in which they were 
held, and. with their power among other nations. ^ The 
religion of the nations," says Gibbon, '*was not merely 
a speculative doctrine professed in the schools or tanght 
in the teinples. The innumerable duties and rites of 
polytheism were closely interwoven with every cir- 
cumstance of business or of pleasure, of public or of 
private lifej and it seemiBd impossible to escape the 
observance of them without at the same time renoun- 
cing the commerce of mankind. The important transac- 
tions of peace and war were prepared and concluded by 
solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the senator^ 
and the soldier, were obliged to participate.'* 

Speaking of the priests, the siame author says, '* Their 
robes of purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous enter- 
tainments, attracted the admiration of the people ; and 
they received from the consecrated lands and public 
revenue an ample stipend, which liberally supported the 
splendor of the priesthood, and all the expenses of the 
religion of the state." It is stiated, as an evidence of 
the extent and power of the organizations with which 
this priesthood was connected, that, sixty years after 
Christianity had been the established religion of the 
Boman empire, there we're four hundred and twenty-four 
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temples and chapels, at Rome, in which their worship 
was celebrated, " In connection with all this or^uiza- 
tion and deep-rooted ijower of heathenism, consider its 
various triljes of subordinate agents and interested allieSy 
— the divinei-a, augurs, and managers of oracles, wiUi 
all the attendants and assistants belonging to the ten*" 
pies of a countless variety of idols ; the trades wboaei 
craft was sustained by the patronage of image-worship, 
such as statuary, ebrine-mongers, sacrifice-sellers, iii- 
eense-merchants ; consider the great festivals and gamea 
by which heatheoiem flattered the dispositions of the 
jjeople, and enlisted all classes and all countries in its 
support, — and say, what must have been the immense 
force in which the several priesthoods of all heathen, 
nations were capable of uniting lunong themselves, and 
with the priests of the Jews, in the common cause of 
crushing a religion by whose doctrines none of them 
could be tolerated. That with all tlicir various contin- 
gents tliey did unite, consenting in this one object, if 
in little else, of smothering Christianity in her cradle,' 
or of drowning her in the blood of her disciples, aU 
history aasures us." 

Tlie magistrates. — And with the influence of tha 
priesta was associated the power of the magistrate. 
The true prmciplo of toleration was entirely unltnown 
among heathen nations, and is to this day. Tolei^ 
atton, in its true sense, — as distinguished from indif- 
ference on the one hand, and from zeal, manifesting 
itself through a wrong spirit and in a wrong direction, 
on the other, — is not natural to man. It is a Christian 
virtue. The heathen were ready to tolerate any thing 
which did not interfere with the established worship of 
the state ; but the moment a religion arose which for* 
bade its followers to unite in that, the tires of a relent' 
Ices persecution were every where kindled, and the whole 
aa brought to bear upon it. 
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77ie populace. — With this position of Ihe priesthood 
and of the magistracy toward Christianity, we should 
naturally expect the tumults and outbreaks of populw 
passion which we find were genei-ally excited when it 
was first preached. Vicious, unprincipled, accustomed, 
in many instances, t« gladiatorial shows and sights of 
blood, — it was from the populace that the more im- 
mediate danger to the preachers of Chi-iatiauity often 
arose. 

57(6 pliilosophers. — Nor was Christianity less o]}- 
posed to the philosophers, or less opposed by them, 
than hy other classes of the community. " Their sects, 
though numerous, and exceedingly various, were all 
agi-eed in proudly ti'ustiug in tliemsclves that they were 
wise, and despising others. Their published opinions, 
their private speculations, their personal immorality, 
made them irreconcilable adversaries of Christianity. 
It went up iuto their schools, and called their wisdom 
foolishness, and rebuked their self-conceit. 'What will , 
this babbler say? He seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods,' were the taunting words of certain of 
the Epienreana and Stoics when they encountered St. 
Paul. Mockery was the natural expression of theu- 
minds when they heard of tlie resurrection of the dt^ad. 
The apostles, therefore, in attempting to propagate the 
gospel among the Gentiles, were opposed by all the wit, 
and learning, and eophistiy, — all the pride, and jeal- 
ousy, and malice, — of every sect of philosophers." 

General state of the world. — These remarks will 
enable us to judge whether the state of the world was 
at that time favorable to the propagation of Chiistian- 
ity ; for on this point very difierent views seem to be 
entertained by different persons. Of those who think 
tiie state of the world was thus favorable, there are two 
classes. Some have thought they could see the hand of 
Divine Pixividence in the arrangements and preparatiom 
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which they tliuik were made for its introduction ; while 
othoi-s evidently speak of it in this way for the purpose 
of diminiahiag the force of the argument usually drawn 
from the propagation of Christianity. To the most, 
ho»iever, it has seemed that the Btite of the world 
never oppoBod greater obstacles to the propagation of 
such a religion. On the one hand, it is said that the 
world was at peace, and was united under one goyem- 
meut, and that it ivas easy to pass from place to place, 
and to affect a large maes, and that the force of the old 
superstitious was expended, and that the minds of the 
people were prepared for a new religion. On the other 
hand, it is said that if it was an age of peace, that only 
gave opportunity to examine the claims of the new 
religion with the more care ; that it was an enlightened 
age, an age of literature and refinement, of vice, of a 
general prevalence of the Epicurean philosophy, and of 
skepticism ; and that it was the very last period in the 
hiatorj- of the world in which any thing false or feeble 
would have been likely to succeed. This is my im- 
pression. 

For the extension of such a religion as Christianity, 
with its indubitable evidence and mighty motives, there 
were certaiidy many things most favorable; hut if 
Christianity had not boeu what it claimed to be, cer- 
tainly the most enlightened, and civilized, and skeptical 
ago whieh the world had ever seen would have been the 
most unfavonible period for its propagation. What 
would the infidel have said, if, instead of springing up 
in this age of light and refinement, Christianity had 
first been spread among an ignonmt and barbaroaa 
people? But, however this point may be decided, if 
any man thinks it could bo an easy thing, under any 
circumstances, to caiisc such a religion as Christianity 
to take the place of any thing, or of nothing, in the 
minii of any human being, so ihat that pereoD, tooj 
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should become a centre of influence to extend the reli- 
gion to others, he has only to try the experiment any 
where, and under the most favorable circumetances. 
Let him take the first unconverted man he meets in the 
streets, and try to make him an active Christian, — such 
as tens of thousands and millions must have become oa 
the first preaching of Christianity, — and he will have 
some conception of the difficulty of working a change 
in the wills, and habits of thought, and object of pur- 
suit, and whole mode of life, of people of different 
nations, of the most various belief, of every age and 
condition. But this did the apostles. 

The {nstrumentality. — 3. And now, by what instru- 
mentality did they accomplish this? On this I need 
not dwell. Eleven men, — for it was not till after tiie 
death of Christ that the great enterprise of converting 
the world was commenced, — eleven men, without 
learning, or wealth, or rank, or power, from the humble 
walks of life, among a despised people, never resorting 
to force, and having no connection with politics, by a 
simple statement of facts, by preaching Christ and him 
crucified, subverted the divinelj'-appointed institutions 
of Judaism, and overturned the superstitions of ages 
throughout the known world. The history of the race 
has nothing to show that can for a moment compare 
with this. If Mohammedanism may be compared with 
Christianity in respect to the rapidity of its extension, 
it ia yet in entire contrast with it in all the circum- 
stances in which it arose, and in all the means adopted 
for its difi'usion. While it confined itself to persuasion, 
it aecomplished nothing worthy of notice ; and it never 
has been extended at all in the only method by which 
it can be clearly shown that a true religion must be 
extended. Its sway is perpetuated only as it holds its 
sabre over the neck of its followers, and threatens them 
with instant death if they turn to any other religion. 
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Whether, then, wo examine the nature of the case, or 
look at it in the light of history, we must feel that the 
propagation of such a religion, in opposition to such 
obataoles, with such rapidity, and by such means, is a 
moral miracle, and can be rea9oual)ly imputed only to 
Ihe power of truth and of God. How will the infidel 
account for it? Does he believe that these men were 
weak and deluded ? Then he believes that weak and 
deluded men could accomplish a work requiring greater 
moral power than any other. Does he believe they 
were doccivcrs? Then he believes that these men 
labored, and suffered, and died, to cause others to 
believe that which they did not believe themselves 

ARGUMENT XV. 



We now proceed to the effects and tendencies of 
Christianit}'. If it can be ehomi that this religion, 
and this alone, has been the cause of the greatest 
blessings that mankind hare enjoyed, and that, if fully 
received, it would carry the individual and society to 
the highest jmssiblc state of perfection in this life, and 
fit man for the highest conceivable state of happiness 
hereafter, — it must be from God, And this can l)o 
ahown. Nor, in speaking of this subject, would I con- 
ceal any evil that has taken place in connection with the 
introduction of Christianity, or any iniquity that has 
been perpetrated by those who have borne its name. 
I only ask that men will distinguish, as every candid 
man must, between tendencies and actual results when 
those tendencies are perversely and wickedly thwarted j 
and also between names and things. 

First diMinction. — The persecution by Nero — to 
illustrate the first distinction — was an evil, and with- 
out Christianity it would not have existed. But who 
r or wliHt wus die cause of it? Waa it thu inofieosive 
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Christians, simply asserting their own inherent right to 
love the Saviour, and to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience ? or was it the wicked- 
ness of Nero and of his creatures? When, ^t the 
command of Christ, the devil went out of one who b^ 
been possessed, and tore him, and left him aa dead, waff 
it Christ who was the cause of this suffering? And 
thus has it always been with Christianity, whether its 
object has been to enjoy its own rights or to benefit 
others. K evil has arisen, it has been because men 
have persecuted Christians, and have sought to take from 
them the inalienable riglits which God has given; or 
because, when Christianity has attacked great and 
deeply-seated evils, as idolatry and slavery, men have 
clung to these with a wicked pertinacity, and the devil 
has not been cast out of society without rending it. 

Second distinction. — In regard to the second dis- 
tinction, that between names and things, there is a very 
general delusion Which steals insensibly over the mind 
from the application of the term ^ Christian ' to those 
who are in no sense governed by Christian principle. 
K men would test the effect of a medicine, they must 
take that, and not something else which they may choose 
to call by that name. K they take arsenic, and caQ it 
flour, the mere fact that they call it by a wrong name 
will not prevent its poisonous effects. And so am- 
bition, and pride, and vanity, and malice, and deceit, 
will produce their own appropriate effects, in what- 
ever form of society they may exist, and by whatever 
name they may be called. Keeping these two dis- 
tinctions in view, it may easily be shown that Chris- 
tianity has really been the cause of no evil, while it has 
confeiTcd infinite blessings upon mankind, and only 
waits to be fiilly received, to introduce a state as per- 
fect as can be conceived of in connection with the 
present physical constitution of things. 
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Effects. — Certainly, no revolution that has ever taken 
place in society can be compared to that which has been 
produced by the woi'da of Jesus Chi-ist. Those words 
met a want, a deep wunt, iu the spirit of man. They 
placed in the clear sunlight of truth a solution of thof 
profound problems and enigmas, iu relation to man and 
his destiny, about which the philosophers only disputed. 
They more than confirmed every timid hope which the 
wisest and best of men had cherished. 

He pointed men to a Father iu heaven, to the man- 
Bions of rest which he would prepare. He "brought 
Bfe and immortality to light." 

He erected a pei-fect staudofd of morals, and insist«d 
upon love to God and love to man, and ho stood before 
men in the glorious light of his own perfect example. 

He spoke, and that spiritual slumlx^r of the mce wliich 
seemed the image of death was broken up, and a move- 
ment commenced in the moral elements that has not 
ceased from that day to this, and never will cease. 

Those who were mourning hoard his voice, and were 
- comforted ; those who were weary and heavy-laden 
heard iE, and found rest unto their souls. 

It stirred up feelings, both of opposition and of love, 
deeper than those of natural afiectlon. It therefore set 
the son against the father, and the father against the 
son, and caused a man's foes to be they of his own 
household. 

Having no affinity \*-ith any of the prevalent forms 
of idolatry and con-uption, and making no compromise 
with them, it turned the world upside down wherever 
it came. Before it, the heathen oracles were dumb, 
and the fires upon their altars went out- 
It acted as an invisible and secret force on sodefy, I 
communing with men ujjon their l>eds by night, dis- 
suading thoni from wickedness, seconding the voice aS 
conscieuco, giving both distinctness and energy to its 
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toneS) now whispering, and now speaking with a voice 
that made the stoutest tremble, of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and of a judgment to come. 

It opened heaven, and spoke to the ear of hope. 

It imcovered that world, ^' where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched." 

It was stem in its rebukes of every sin, and encour- 
aged every thing that was "pure, and lovely, and of 
good report." 

Being addressed to man universally, without regard 
to his condition or his nation, it paid little regard to 
differences of language, or habits, or the boundaries of 
states. 

Persecution was aroused; it kindled its fires, it 
brought forth its wild beasts. Blood flowed like water, 
but the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church. 
No external force could avail against a power like this. 
The word was spoken, and it could not be recalled. 
The hand of God had made a new adjustment in the 
movement of the moral world, and the hand of man 
could not put it back. No other revolution has ever 
been so extensive or so radical. 

Moving on directly to the accomplishment of its own 
more immediate and higher objects, the voice of Christ 
has incidentally caused, not only moral, but social and 
civil revolutions. 

It has banished idolatry and polytheism, with their 
inseparable degradations, and pollutions, and crueltv. 
Hm^n sacrifices, offered by our own aiicestors, by the 
Greeks, andBomans, and Carthaginians, and the ancient 
worshipers of Baal and Moloch, — offered now in the 
islands of the Pacific, and in India, and in Africa, — 
cease at once where Christianity comes. It was before 
its light had visited this continent, that seventy thou- 
sand human beings were sacrificed at the consecration of 
a single temple.* 
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It hofi bamshcd the ancieut games, in wliich men slew 
each other, and were exposed to the fury of wild beasts, 
for the amusement of the people. 

It has banished slavery, once bo prevalent, from 
Europe, and from ii large portion of this coutineut. 

To a great extent it bos put an end to the exposure 
of infiints. 

It has elevated woman, and given her the place in I 
Bocie^ which God designed she should occupy. 

By putting an end to polygamy, and to frequent 
divorces, it has provided for the cultivation of the 
' domestic and natural affections, for the proper trajmng 
of children, and for all the unspeakable blcsaiugs con- 
nected with the puvity and peace, and mutual love and ' 
confidence, of Christian families. , 

It has so elevated the general staudaivl of moralityi 
that unnatural crimes, and the grosser forms of senstt* 
ality, whieh once appeared openly, and were practiced 
and defended by philoi^ophers, now shrink away and 
hide themselves in the dai'kuo;ss. 

It has diminished the frequency of wars, and miti- 
gated their hoiTors. 

It has introduced the principle of general benevo- 
lence, unknown before, and led men to bo willing to 
labor, and sulier, and give tlieir property, for the good 
of those whom thoy have never seen, and never expect 
to see in this life. 

It has led men to labor for the welfare of the soul, 
and, in connoctjou with such labors, to provide fur the 
sufferings and for the physical wants of the poor ; and 
it is found that these two go hand in liand, and con not 
be separated. 

If there be here and there a mistaken zealot, or n 
Pharisaical professor of Christianity, who would seen) 
to bo zealous for the spiritual wants of men, and yet 
would 6ay to the hungry and the naked, Do yo clotho(l 
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au3 bo ye fed, — at the same time giving them uotHng 
to supply Iheir wants, — it ia also foiinil, not only that 
the truest regard for the present well-being of man muat 
manifest iteelf through a regard for liis spiritual wants, 
but also that, when a regard to those wants ceases, the 
lower charity which cares for the body will decay with 
it. When the tree begins to die at the top, where the 
juices are elaborated that nourish it, it will die down. 
Christiamty alone has built hospitals for the sick and 
for the insaue, and almshouses, and houses of refuge, 
and provided for the instruction and reformation of those 
confined as criminals. Was there ever any thing in a 
heathen land like what is to be seen at South Boston? 
What book is it that the blind are taught to read ? If 
there had been no Bible, and no such estimate of the 
worth of man as that contains, can any one believe that 
the great work of printing for the blind would havd 
been porfofmed ? or that the deaf and dumb would have 
been so provided for? When I recently saw those blind 
childi'en so instructed, and heard them sing, — when I 
saw thoughts and feelings chasing each other like light 
and siiade over the speaking countenance of Laura 
Bridgman, deaf, and dumb, and bUnd, — I could not 
but feel, though the ordinary fountains of knowledge 
were still sealed up, yet that in a high sense it might 
be said to them and to her, as Peter said to Eneas, 
"Jesus Christ maketh thee whole." 

Present effects. — And what Christianity has hitherto 
done, it is now doing. It is to some extent embodj-ing 
its force in missionary operations, and it has lost none 
of its original power. Men are found ready to take 
then- lives in their hands, to forsake their country, and 
&iendst and children, and go among the heathen, for 
the love of Jesus ; and it is found that the same simple 
preaching of the cross, that was mighty of old to the 
pulling down of strongholds, is still accompanied with 
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a divine power; and nations of idolaters, savnges, can- 
oibalB, infanticides, are seen coming uii out .of tiie< jiigbt 
of paganism, and taking their place among civilized, 
and literary, and Christian nations. \f , 

But indications of sometJdng greater. — These, aoA. I 
such as these, aro the jiublic, visible, and undeniable | 
effects of Christiauity, oniformiy produced in any com- | 
munity in proportion as a pure Christianity prevailsi 
To me, however, these are rather indications of a great 
work, than the work itself. They are but as the coral 
reef that appears above the surface, which is as nothings 
to the deep and concealed labors of the little ocean 
architect. Like that architect in the ocean, Chrietiamty 
begins at the bottom of society, and works ,np. It 
never acts successfully upon the faculties of man as an 
external force. It must act through these faculties, and 
hence it can change public institutions and, forms of, 
govemmeat, and produce those great pul)lic clTccts 
which are noticed, only as it changes individuals, llow 
immense the work, how mighty the changes, ;wjiicli must 
have been wrought in individuals, before these embodied 
and public effects could appear ! Such institutions and 
effects are the results of a life, a vitality', a power ; and 
they stand as the indices and monuments of its action*^ 
When I see the earth covered with vegetatipn.ir— whiHt^ 
I see a vast forest standing and clothed with the greea | 
robes of summer, — I know there must have bceS' an 
amazing amount of elemental action. I think :how thfl j 
atmosphere, and the light, and the moisture, and the j 
earth must have conspired together, and how the priij»*J 
ciple of vegetable Ufe must have lifted up the masSil 
particle by particle, till at length it had fonned thfl'l 
stunly trunk, and set his "coronal" of ^reen leavcffl 
upon tlie monarch of the forest. And so,.iv'hcn'I sed j 
these results, these institutions, standing in their fresh- 
nese and grccimoss, — when I see the moral desuitbud- 
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ding and blossoming, — Iknowtiiere must have been 
the play of moral life, the clear shining of truth, the 
movement of the Spirit of Grod, and liie deep, though, 
it may be, silent stragglings of the spirit of man. 
Then I know that conscience must have been tfi:pused, 
and that there has been the anxious questioning, and 
the earnest struggle, and that the tear of penitence has 
flowed, and that the secret prayer has gone up, and that 
songs of hope and salvation have taken the place of a 
sense of guilt and of anxious fear. Then I know that 
there have been holy lives and happy deaths. Such 
changes in individuals, and such results, who that lives 
in these days has not seen? Such changes and results 
it is the great object of Christianity to produce. When 
it shall produce these changes fiilly upon all, fitting 
them for heaven, then, and not till then, will its ten- 
dencies be fully carried out. Then will every thing 
wrong in the constitution and relations of society be 
displaced, and without violence, as the oiganization of 
the chrysalis is displaced by that of the bright and 
winged being that is infolded within it, abd society 
shall come forth in its perfect state. Then shall the 
will of God be done ; and this earth, so long tenipest- 
tossed, like a clear and peaceful lake, shall reflect the 
image of heaven. 

Summary and conclusion. — Thus, as well as I was 
able under the severe pressure of other duties, with a 
sincere desire to promote the views of the munificent 
founder of these courses of Lectures, and I trust with 
some sense of my responsibility to God, have I pre- 
sented, separately, such arguments as the time would 
permit for the truth of Christianity ; but, if we would 
see the proof in all its strength, we must look at these 
arguments in their imited force. We know that an 
argument may be firamed from separate circumstances. 
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each of which may have little weight, while the force 
of the whole combined shall amount to a moral demon- 
atratioii. It is in this way that some of the separate 
arguments for Christianity are 'constructed ; but it is 
not thus that wo present these separate arguments as 
conspiring together. We claim that there are for Chris- 
tianity many separate infallible proofs, each of which is 
sufficient of itself; but still, the general impressioa 
upon the mind may be increased when they are seen 
together. We claim that the proofs for the religion of 
Christ are like those for his resurrection given through 
the different senses of the disciples. Some believed 
when they merely saw him ; some believed when they 
saw him and heard his voic«. Each of tJiese was a sep- 
arate and adequate proof ; but Thomas tliought it neces- 
sary, not only that he should see and hear him, but that 
ho should put his finger into the prints of the noik, and 
thrust hia hand into his side. Christ did not ask his 
disciples to believe without proof then ; he does not 
now. He has provided that which must satisfy, if he 
he only fair-minded, even an unbelieving Thomas ; and 
this proof, as it comes in from very various and inde- 
pendent sources, is adapted to every miod. 

We have seen that there M-as nothing in the nature 
of the evidence, or in any conflict of the evidence of 
testimony and of experience, to prevent our attaining 
certainty on this subject. 

We have seen that there was no previous improba^ . 
bility that a Father should apeak to his own child, \ 
l>cnightcd and lost; or that. he should give him the 
evidence of miracles -that he did thus speak. 

Wo have heard the voice of Nature recognizing, by 
her analogies, the affinities of the Christian religion 
with her mysterious und complex arrangements and 
mighty movements. 

We have seen tlio pci-foet coincidence of the teachings 
m* 
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of natural religion with those of Christianity ; and, when 
Christianity has transcended the limits of natural reli- 
gion, we have seen that its teaohings were still in keep* 
ing.with hers, as the fevelations of the. telescope are 
with those of the naked eyi^.. : .,..,■ .' > ' . \ . 

We have seen that this religion is adapted tO: the*^ 
conscience, as it meet9 all ijtjs wantS: <a8 a perceiving 
ppwer, by establishing a perfect standard* 

We have seen that, though morality wai^ not the great 
object of the gospel,' yet that there must spring up, in 
connection with a full reception of its doctrines, a mo- 
raUty that is perfect. 

We have seen that it is adapted to the intellect, to 
the affections, to the imiogination, to the conscience as 
quickening and improving it, and to the will. . . 

That, as a restraming power, it pla<^s its checks prer 
cisely where it ought, and in the wisest way ; so that, 
as a system of excitement, of guidance, and of restraint, 
it is all that is needed to carry human nature to its 
highest point of perfection. . - 

We have seen that it ^ves to hun who practices it a 
witness within himself. 

That it is fitted, and tends, to become universal.;. 

That it may be traced back to the beginning of 
time. 

Such a religion as this, whether we consider its 
scheme, or the circumstances of its prigin, or its records 
in their simplicity and harmony^ we have seen could 
no more have been originated by man than could the 
ocean. ^ ^ : i 

We have seen the lowly circumstance^, the unprece- 
dented claims, and the wonderful charfu^tep^: of our 
Saviour. 

Around this reUgioui thus substantii^ted^ we have seen 
every possible form of external evidence array itself. 

We have seen the authenticity qf 4ts books substan- 
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internal. 

We liavo seen that ita facts and niiraclea were such 
that men could not be mistaken respecting them, and 
that the reality of those foots was not only attested, on 
the part of the original witnesses, by martyrdom, but 
that it is iotplicd in institutions and obscrrances now 
existing, and Is tho only rational account that can be 
given of the great fact of Christendom. 

Wo have seen, alao, that the accounts given by our 
Iwoks are con6nned by the testimony of numerous 
Jewish and heathen writers. 

And not only have wo seen that miracles were wrought, 
and that the great fat^s of Christianity arc fiilly attested 
by direct evidence, but wo have heard the voice of 
prophecy heralding the approach of Ilim who came 
traveling in the greatness of his strength, and saying, 
"Prepare ye the way of tlie Lord." 

We have seen this religion, cast like leaven into so< 
ety, go on worldng by its mysterious but irresistibl 
agency, transforming the corrupt mass. 

We have seen it taking the lead among those infln- 
cnces by which the destiny of the world is controlled, 
so that the stono which was cut out without hands haa 
become a great moimtain. 

And finally, we have seen its blessed effects, and its 
tendency to fill Ihc earth with righteousness and peace. 

United tentimoni/. — Those things we have seen sep- 
arately ; and now, when wo look at them as they stand 
lip together and give in their united testimony, do they 
not produce, ought they not to produce, a full, a per- 
fect, and abiding conviction of the truth of this religion ? 
If such evidence as this can mislead us, have wo not 
reason to believe that the universe itself is constituted 
on the principle of deception? 

- May I not hope, then, that as wo Lave 
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tiliiiB gone together about our Zion, some of you, at 
least, have felt that her towers are impregnable, — that 

•• Walls of strength embrace her round"? 

May I not hope that you have been led so to see the 
certainty of those things in which you have been in- 
structed, as to gain strength in your own moral conflicts, 
and to tread with a firmer step, and gird yourselves for 
higher exertion, in spreading this blessed religion over 
the world? If so, I have my reward. 
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